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That Ounce of Prevention 


O great is the acclaim of the man who invents a 

cure for some flagrant human ill that the man who 
merely seeks to prevent ills is neglected in the shouting. 
Still; his is as great a contribution to the welfare of 
nations, even if his methods are quieter and his striv- 
ings less spectacular. 


There is nothing spectacular, for instance, about 
goggles. But the fact remains that a pair of the right 
kind of goggles can prevent ills that the most skillful 
prescription of an oculist might fail to cure. Here 
is the kernel of our story for Willson Goggles, Inc., of 
Reading, Pa. 


We talk to the man in industry whose unprotected 
eyes would suffer from dust and glare and flying bits 
of steel. We talk to his employer. We tell our story 
to the motorist, the vacationist and the man on the 
street. Ounce by ounce we have taught the wise lesson 
of eye-protection. Pound by pound that lesson has taken 
hold, By the thousand dozen the sales of Willson Goggles 
have evidenced the effectiveness of our teaching! 


N.W AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Visztorvs — 


COREMOST in the minds of New York’s 150,000 
daily visitors is the question concerning what 
goods this great metropolitan market prefers. No- 
where is this preference better reflected than in 
INTERBOROUGH Subway and Elevated car cards 
and posters. 
You, who are looking for New York advertising with 
more than local effect—who want to make sure that 
your products will be remembered by these hundreds 
of thousands of visitors when they return home, will 
find the ideal medium in 


INTERBOROUGH 


Exclusively Subway and Elevated 
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Controlled by 
GRAND SET RAL 


Artemas Ward, Inc. Over 96,500,000 cash 


fares yearl 
50 Union Square, New York — 


Over 25,000,000 cash 
fares yearly 


Both served directly 
and exclusively for 
rapid transit purposes 


by the 
INTERBOROUGH 
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How Can Needless Overdrawals of Salesmen CActinints. Be tow 


By J. C. Jenkins 


“VES, there is a real problem 
you can help us solve,” he 
said eagerly, leaning forward in 
his chair with the kind of half- 
hopeful look in his eyes that 
shows a man has been wrestling 
with a stubborn business situation, 
no solution to which seems 
feasible. 

“We have a constant problem in 
dealing with our salesmen. They 
are located from here to Tim- 
buktu, you know, and they cover 
large territories. They work on 
a straight commission basis. The 
minimum compensation for any 
one sale is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, and it runs 
from there up to a little over five 
hundred, with an average at about 
a hundred and seventy-five. They 
make plenty of money, but it comes 
at two seasons of the year. Of 
course they spend it and then 
come back at us for a drawing 
account of seventy-five or a hun- 
dred a week during the lulls. And 
we can’t afford to have them 
overdraw as they always do. Why, 
| have one man who, for one 
week, has earned at the rate of 
six thousand a month. And 
when the week was up he sat 
back and proceeded to put himself 
in the red for two thousand dol- 
lars. Of course we should help 
the boys out of a tight place 
vccasionally, but this wholesale fi- 
nancing of them for long periods 
is mighty expensive. I don’t think 
we should have to do it, anyway.” 

This seems to be a prevalent 
complaint in many organizations. 
How can the salesman be made 


oe 


y, 
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to realize that “the frerartal of 
his account costs his firm, and 
eventually himself, real money, 
money that could be used to in- 
crease production, money that 
could go toward more advertising, 
money that costs from _ six 
to nine per cent at the bank? 
The salesman knows that he 
has to make a long overnight 
jump from Philapolis to Portoma. 
It will cost him a hundred 
dollars for the trip, and _ his 
family must have a check for fifty 
dollars this week. But the bank 
balance, “curse the thing, why i 
it always so small?” is only eighty- 
nine seventy-six to the good 

Immediately a wire goes to the 
boss, and two hundred dollars 
more goes up against his account. 
In the meantime his boss finds 
five more salesmen in much the 
same predicament and another 
cold thousand of that ten bor- 
rowed from old Julius, the 
banker, “blast his usurious, yellow 
hide,” has gone and the business 
is in exactly the same place it 
was at the outset. 

Of course the salesman will 
eventually even up the score, if 
he doesn’t quit in the meantime, 
or if the boss doesn’t yield to a 
human impulse to criticize his 
drawing account habits and so 
cause ffriction that eventually 
means a break. And at the end 
of the year the salesman will 
probably be “in the black” again 
and the company will find that the 
income tax is still a force in the 
land. But a deal of money has 
been unpreductively tied up for 
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a period, if a goodly portion has 
not been actually lost. 

What is the solution? A hard 
and fast rule as to drawing ac- 
counts? A final yearly settlement 
with a fixed advance each week? 
The requirement by the company 
that each salesman establish a 
credit balance with his company? 
A change in the basis of compen- 
sation, as for instance a fixed 
salary and smaller commissions? 
Perhaps. 

But isn’t the solution a great 
deal deeper? It is human nature 
for each man to look at his own 
problems to the exclusion of all 
else. The average bookkeeper, we 
say, is often in a rut. But so is 
the average salesman, or any other 
individual for that matter. The 
average salesman sees little value 
in a credit man. He is apt to 
look with some condescension upon 
the cost and plant managers, for 
doesn’t he “get around a bit and 
see the outside”? Surely! So his 
experience, he feels, is broader 
than that of the inside man, And 


it is in some ways; but after all 
it is a very one-sided experience 


at that. 

The average salesman is not 
interested in corporation finance 
or. banking, but in the weekly 
commission, or the new advertis- 
ing campaign (if the copy is such 
that he can use it profitably in 
his sales talk). Consequently he 
doesn’t see why he should not be 
completely backed up by the house 
in matters of commissions and ex- 
penses at all times. He sees only 
his side.of the story. 

Sometimes the sales manager, it 
is feared, increases this feeling 
of aloofness in the salesman’s 
mind by too much hammering on 
“know the line,” and not enough 
on getting the salesman thoroughly 
acquainted with the different de- 
partments and policies of the 
business as a whole. This attitude 
is happily changing. 

Probably the big gap has come, 
as is usual, in a lack of under- 
standing on the part of both the 
salesman and the company. As 
the salesman has no natural in- 
terest in finance or manufacturing 
he cannot be expected to appreci- 
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ate the situation in which the 
company is placed if it shows 
overdrafts by salesmen on_ its 
books in any great amounts. But 
if it is true that the salesman has 
learned the line well, and has ex- 
perience in its sale, and so is 
entitled to consideration in the 
matter of advances because of his 
increased value to the company 
it is also true that he has a 
definite investment in the com- 
pany as well, and that such in- 
vestment must be carefully 
protected. 


THE SALESMAN GETS MORE THAN 
HIS CHECK 


True, he has spent years of 
effort for that company, but 
hasn’t he received a great deal in 
return besides his check? He has 
had priceless experience, he has 
learned the ways of mankind. He 
has seen humanity at work in 
many lines of effort and in many 
locations. He has gained poise, 
knowledge, confidence, prestige. 
He has developed and grown. Is 
this worth nothing to him? Isn’t 
he much better qualified and fitted 
to live today than when he first 
came with the company? He 
should be. And it behooves the 
salesman to realize that it is the 
company which has given him 
these things. He can use them 
to good advantage. He can cash 
in this investment in his company 
in many ways. His sales increase. 
He has offers of lucrative posi- 
tions from other firms. He has 
more money. He commands more 
respect. He has more friends, and 
he has developed in many ways. 
This is his investment and his 
dividend. 

To increase this dividend he 
should be made to understand the 
importance of all the branches of 
the business. The privilege of 
asking for advances is not very 
much of a reward and it is not 
increasing the dividend very 
much. He should be trained and 
encouraged in the study of the 
other branches of his company. 
The question of excessive over- 
drawals very rapidly assumes a 
different aspect when the indi- 
vidual salesman can clearly see 
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When competitors get together! 


N today’s highly competitive market, the successful, 
national introduction of a food product is generally 
a matter of years—not months. 


Occasionally, however, advertising scores a signal vic- 
tory—and gratifying, immediate results are secured. 


It has been our good fortune to be identified with 
one of the outstandingly successful advertising cam- 
paigns of the past season—the cooperative campaign on 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, jointly financed by the 
packers of “The Islands” 


Competing manufacturers with a common industry 
problem will find’ it well worth while to interview any 
packer or wholesale grocer regarding the relative move- 
ment of Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, today and a year 
ago. Or, we will take pleasure in outlining the problem 
and its solution. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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the important significance of inac- 
tive capital, waste of material, 
frozen credits, and a plant in 
which half the machines are idle 
while the other half are rushed 
twenty-four hours a day to get 
his one-sided orders filled: When 
he understands the fundamental 
relations of the different depart- 
ments, and his position in re- 
spect to the whole organization, 
the question of tying up quantities 
of money in unnecessary over- 
drawals is already settled. 

How can this be brought about? 
In only one way. The problems 
of understanding and the idea of 
the investment that the salesman 
has in the company has another 
phase. It is double-barreled, and 
works both ways. The company 
also has its responsibility. For 
instance, managers are coming to 
see more clearly that they do have 
a definite investment in the sales- 
man or other employee over and 
above the monthly or weekly 
check. Witness the growth of 
policy toward a pension plan in 
most large companies. It is true 


that the company has such an in- 


vestment in each and every one 
of its salesmen. This investment 
is not only the amount of money 
necessary to train a new man 
and get him started. A man who 
spends five, or any other number, 
of his years with his company 
is worth a great deal more to the 
company than a man of similar 
ability, newly trained to replace 
him in the territory. His trade, 
his friends, his expenditure of 
time and energy, in many cases 
health, sometimes even life itself, 
have been dedicated to and freely 
given in service to his concern. 
While traveling on a trans- 
continental train recently a sales 
manager living in New York told 
me a story of his earlier days. 
He had spent eighteen years 
building up a trade and developing 
a territory. When the time came 
for him to come in to bigger work 
a young fellow was sent down to 
take over the territory. After 
a week of calling upon customers 
and other friends this man had 
taken the younger fellow up to his 
room in the hotel and spent sev- 
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eral hours with him, talking late 
into the night, telling him of the 
territory, the idiosyncrasies of 
certain buyers, the various con- 
ditions to be met in the different 
sections; the hotels at which to 
stop, and many other things. Next 
morning the younger man, his 
face aglow, said, “I want to thank 
you for all you did for me last 
night. Why in a few hours you 
gave me all your eighteen years’ 
experience.” 

Why, it couldn’t be done! 

No, the seasoned salesman has 
something that is real. It cannot 
be replaced by a few hours of 
conversation or with a few do!- 
lars. The company’s investment 
in its salesmen, individually as 
well as collectively, is mighty 
tangible. It behooves the company 
to recognize that investment, not 
as a moral risk alone, if you 
please, but as it must recognize 
its investment in plant, accounts, 
good-will, or patents. 


THE WAY TO HARMONY 


The realization of the concrete- 
ness of this investment will do 
much toward helping the company 
in its efforts to cut down need- 
less overdrawals. It is through 
recognition of this investment that 
the sales manager and his men 
come to a more complete harmony 
of viewpoint, and so make it easier 
for salesmen to gain the wider 
perspective of the results of their 
requests for advances. The more 
familiar this thought of a mutual 
investment becomes, the more uni- 
fied will be the result of the sales 
department. The better under- 
standing on the part of the com- 
pany that it has a definite in- 
vestment far above the actual 
replacement cost in dollars in the 
individual salesman, and the more 
clearly the salesman can _ be 
brought to see that he has a 
mighty real and tangible invest- 
ment in his company, the better 
the result will be. 

The company will, of course. 
be desirous of getting the most 
out of its investment in each in- 
dividual. And the salesman will 
be equally desirous of getting the 
best dividends on his investment 
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in the company. The obtaining of 
these results depends on a mutual 
understanding of the thought in- 
volved. Without such understand- 
ing on the company’s part little 
headway will be made in develop- 
ing the correct outlook in the 
salesman. And without such un- 
derstanding on the salesman’s part 
he has no desire to get the more 
complete co-operation with the 
company, for he cannot see its 
rewards and benefits. The solu- 
tion of the problem, from the 
writer’s experience, lies in the 
more complete and broader under- 
standing of the fact that there is 
a mutual investment, company in 
salesman, and salesman in com- 


pany. 


National Campaign for 


Argonne Rugs 
C. H. Masland & Sons, Philadelphia, 
plan a national advertising campaign 
using newspapers and magazines on 
Masland carpets, and in particular the 
Argonne rug, a wool woven rug with 
design printed by a special process. 


This process enables the manufacture of 
a low price rug upon which national dis- 


tribution is expected to be secured by 
the campaign planned. W. & J. Sloane, 
New York, are the sole selling agents of 
the company. The F, Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, has been appointed to handle the 
account. 


Join Joseph Richards 

Seymour Soule and Allan T. McKay 
have joined the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as assistant account executives. 
Mr. Soule was formerly with the 
George. Batten Company, Inc., and the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, both 
of New York. Mr. McKay was formerly 
with The Patterson-Andress Company, 
Inc., and The Blackman Company, Inc., 
advertising agencies, also of New York. 


Willcox & Gibbs Plan 
Business-Paper Campaign 


A business-paper campaign on Flat- 
lock machines is planned by the Willcox 
& Gibbs Sewing Machine Company, New 
York. The advertising will be directed 
by the Hazard Advertising Corporation 
of that city. 


“Queen Make” Account for 


Sherman & Lebair 
I. Ginsberg & Brothers, New York, 
manufacturers of “Queen Make” wash 
dresses and uniforms, have placed their 
advertising account with Sherman & 
—— Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 
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May Change Name of National 


Advertising Commission 

The proposition of internationalizing 
the departments of the National Adver- 
tising Commission of the Associated Ad. 
vertising Clubs of the World will be con- 
sidered at the commission’s next meet- 
ing which is to be held at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, on October 19. 
The question of changing the commis- 
sion’s name to “The International Ad- 
vertising Commission” also will be dis- 
cussed following the decision on the 
above proposition. 

The program for the London con 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will be another 
subject of discussion and plans wil! 

made for the programs of the vari- 
ous departmentals so that they will 
fit into the general program. 

The commission also will consider 
the requests for admission of at least 
three new departmentals. 


Campbell-Moss and Geo. W. 
Ford Agencies Merged 


Campbell-Moss, Inc., New York, and 
the Geo. W. Ford Company, Atlanta, 
advertising agencies, have been merged 
under the name of Campbell-Moss-John- 
son, Inc. The offices of the Geo. : 
Ford Company at Atlanta will be con- 
tinued as a branch office of the new 
company and will be managed by Gil- 
bert Johnson, who was president of the 
Ford company. 

he officers of Campbell-Moss-John- 
son, Inc., are: President, William F. 
Campbell; vice-presidents, Samuel A. 
Moss, Gilbert Johnson, J. L. Morrison 
and W. Beck; secr , Oscar 
Williams; treasurer, Roscoe G. Camp 
bell and assistant treasurer, John J. 
Smyth. 


Ralph C. Pulliam with The 


Brotherton Company 
Ralph C. Pulliam has joined the staff 


of The Brotherton Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. He was formerly 
with Batchelor, Mason & Brown, Inc., 
advertising agency also of that city. He 
was at one time with Howard-Garfield- 
Gray, Detroit advertising illustrators. 
For the last year Mr. Pulliam has been 
engaged in free lance work. 


Munsey Papers Make Pacific 
Coast Appointment 


C. George Krogness, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, San Francisco, has m ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of 
the Herald and The Sun and The. Globe, 
both of ‘New York. 


Sphinx'Club to Meet 


The Sphinx Club of New York will 
hold its first meeting of the 1923-24 
season at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
October 23. There will be a discussion 
of the activities of the club, its pur- 
pose and future policy. 
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He knows how to meet 
ADVERTISING competition as well 


LEADING manufac- 

turer was making a 
product whose quality was the 
envy of his competitors. The 
price was tight. His selling or- 
anization was smooth and ef- 
Fient. Distribution was good. 


Each year his business 
showed an increase. That 
seemed all right. But he found, 
much to his surprise, that the 
business of his competitors showed 
even greater increases; for keen 
competition was continually 


expanding the market. 


A Richards Survey un- 
covered this important fact. 
This manufacturer, who thought 
he was ‘meeting competition at 
every twist and turn, was not meet- 
ing competition on advertising. 


Of 1021 consumers inter- 
viewed only six recalled having 
seen his trade-marked line 
advertised. Hundreds had 
seen other brands advertised. 


To adequately meet com- 
petition on advertising some- 
thing more than mere money 

is required. It is vitally neces- 
sary to employ = same 
intelligence and effort on 
advertising that meets com- 
petition in every other phase 
of business. It is necessary 
to know the how, when, where 
and why of every advertising 
expenditure. 

It is such information that 
a Richards Survey places in 
your hands. Sucha eaten 
made especially for you—gives 
you facts about your business 
on every angle of marketing— 
including advertising. It 
points out not only how to 
meet competition on advertis- 
ing but indicates how you can 
keep a step ahead of competi- 


tion. 


May we tell you some actual 
fact-stories ? 


JOSEPH RICHARDS (o. INC. 
An Advertising cAgency — ‘Est.1874: 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


RICHARDS 





Selling “In the New York Manner” 


A Discussion of Supercilious Salesmanship 


Ricumonp, Mass., Sept. 29, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

From time to time I notice ‘The 
Schoolmaster” touches on many matters 
and it might interest him to take up a 
subject that I have never seen discussed. 
That is the “New York manner” of 
salesmanship. 

In many places and stores in New 
York it seems the salesmen and—yes— 
saleswomen seem to think a certain 
amount of superciliousness and con- 
descension is necessary in selling. It 
may pay, probably does, for many seem 
to be drilled fm that way. To others it 
rather annoys. 

In my own case I know of where it 
cost a firm the sale of a twenty-five- 
hundred-dollar grand piano. My wife 
and I went irito the magnificent sales- 
room and asked to see certain repro- 
ducing pianos, After practically begging 
to be shown we were allowed to see 
one or two and in general the interest 
shown was so languid and “if you-insist- 
upon-it-as-a-great-fa v or-I-will-spare-a-few- 
minutes-to-you” attitude that we were 
disgusted and did not “insist.” 

Apropos of which is the story of the 
man who went into the glorified tobacco 
sales place and asked for some ordinary 
well-known brand of tobacco to be met 
by the remark from the clerk that 
“really he (the clerk) had never heard 
of the brand.” To which the customer 
replied “Hell—you probably smoke it 
yourself.”’ 

Many people from all over the country 
look up articles in New York because 
they can see more models and a larger 
display, intending to order from their 
home dealer or after they get home. One 
does not casually walk in and say “‘send 
me up a grand piano” just as one buys 
a cigar. , 

What is the use of firms spending 
thousands of dollars for beautiful adver- 
tising to lose the benefit through some 
half-interested “lordly” salesman? 

It seems to me that the firms of New 
York should give more attention to their 
salespeople, for it is through the New 
York stores that many articles get their 
biggest “‘boost”—either up or down. 

And the moral? Trade in Boston 
which we do whenever possible saving 
New York for the theatres. 

Warren R. Gisss. 


Bi ger is a great deal of truth 
in our correspondent’s criti- 


cism. New York is probably the 


worst offender in the country 
when it comes to high-and-mighty 
salesmanship. We admit it, even 
though Printers’ INK is itself 
published in New York. Perhaps 
a little public analysis of the trou- 
ble may help in correcting it. 

* Since the war, there has been a 
noticeable dearth of good sales- 


men. Someone tells.a story of a 
ccllege graduate who had decide‘! 
on a business career. When asked 
by a prospective employer what 
sort of position he wanted, he sai: 
“Executive,” but when asked wha; 
sort of things he would like t. 
“execute,” his notions proved éx 
ceedingly hazy. Again there is a 
lack of the old-fashioned stenog- 
raphers, but the want columns 
show plenty of “private secreta 
ries” looking for jobs. Similarly 
there are not so many high-grade 
young men and women as for- 
merly willing to start as junior 
salesmen and learn the business 
through experience, application 
and hard work. They all seem to 
want to begin at the top rather 
than the bottom, which in turn 
creates a problem for the em- 
ployer. He is hesitant about cor- 
recting this wrong attitude, know- 
ing that the young man can get 
a new position overnight some- 
times to his own immediate pecu- 
niary advantage, though the em- 
ployer is doing the junior an 
injustice in allowing him to per- 
sist in an attitude which léads to 
inevitable failure. 

The attitude of condescension 
to which our correspondent ob- 
jects is undoubtedly due, in some 
part, to too much “atmosphere” 
on the part of the retail palaces of 
trade. Stage effects, subdued 
lights, expensive rugs, hand 
carved fixtures; and too much at- 
mosphere in the advertising exert 
2 pronounced .effect upon the 
retail salesman. In an attempt to 
measure up to his luxurious Ori- 
ental surroundings he adopts what 
he thinks are drawing-room man- 
ners. A $15,000 piano with gold- 
leaf inlay and every scroll and 
curleque in the style of some long- 
dead Louis, set in the atmosphere 
of a palace, makes the salesman 
supercilious when he is, asked to 
tell the sales points of ‘even 4 
$2,500 grand piano. 

The Boston man’s ‘experience 
can partly be blamed also on a 
habit of manufacturers, selling 
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This Man— 
this woman.-.-- | 
and their Transcript 


Up where the sun swings along the hori- 
zon, up where the northern lights leap 
to high heaven, where sometimes the 
night is twenty hours long and sometimes 
only four, two former Bostonians—a man 
and his wife—live the year round on a 
little, otherwise uninhabited island, 160 
miles off the coast of Alaska. Once a 
year a ship arrives fur a cargo of pelts, 
bringing a year’s provisions—AND A 
YEAR’S FILE OF THE BOSTON 
EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


An extreme case, to be sure, but 
enormously significant of the hold 
exercised upon its readers by the 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Complete account of this remarkable couple in the 
National Geographic, September, 1923. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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through exclusive agents. They 
divide the sales territories closely. 
It is safe to assume that the sales- 
man soon found out the prospec- 
tive purchaser was from Boston, 
and immediately “went cold.” 
Boston was out of his territory, 
there was no chance to make a 
commission on the sale, so why 
waste time. Instead of trying to 
sell, he probably endeavored to 
get rid of the buyer as quickly as 
possible. This condition should 
be remedied from above. Many 
firms adopt the policy of having 
an out-of-town buyer waited on, 
not by the regular retail salesman, 
but by a member of the wholesale 
sales force. If the sale is made, 
it is turned over to the local man 
in Boston or elsewhere, so that 
he gets his full commission. His 
good-will is won by this ob- 
viously sensible method. Such a 
olicy was described by _ the 
choolmaster in the issue of Oc- 
tober 11, where the Beardslee 
Chandelier Mfg. Co. used its re- 
tail showroom to help its out-of- 
town dealers make sales. The 
company says: “Just send your 
big prospect to our showrooms 
and the Beardslee organization 
will make the sale for you.” 

If the sale is not finally made 
by a member of the wholesale 
sales force in such a case, at least 
a letter is sent to the out-of-town 
dealer giving the full circum- 
stances of the interview and turn- 
ing over to him a good local 
prospect. 

Sometimes the fault for high- 
and-mighty selling lies with the 
salesman’s boss. :A certain retail 
sales manager in New York was 
called back from his vacation and 
fired this summer, because of a 
wrong attitude on the part of his 
subordinates, due to his own in- 
competence. Many retail sales 
managers feel themselves too im- 
portant to handle such “minor 
details” as seeing that the sales 
force correctly represents the 
house policy at the point of sale. 
Edward S. Jordan, president of 
the Jordan Motor Car Company, 
said recently that the most impor- 
tant employees of a business were 
the president, the doorman and 
the telephone operator. The presi- 
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dent who won’t bother with “de- 
tails” is apt to discover that those 
employees who are his connecting 
link with the buying public are 
getting supercilious and conde- 
scending. 

Another point which might be 
discussed at length is suggested 
ir our correspondent’s question, 
“What is the use of spending 
thousands of dollars for beauti- 
ful advertising, to lose the benefit 
through some half - interested, 
lordly salesman?” <A firm which 
has too much atmosphere in its 
advertising makes the average 
buyer enter a store with a sense 
of inferiority. He comes in al- 
most apologetically and a> certain 
type of flip salesman takes ad- 
vantage of it. In the good old 
days, advertising used to bring 
into the store people who were 
already half sold. Much of to- 
day’s advertising stresses too 
strongly the invitation to come in 
and look around without any 
thought of buying. 


“LOOKERS-ON” MAKE SALESPERSON’S 
TASK MORE DIFFICULT 


Then, too, New York has more 
transients than any other city. 
The tremendous use of space by 
department stores brings thousands 
into the stores to “see the shops.” 
The people back of the counters 
get calloused by continual contact 
with people on inspection tours, 
and too much mediocre advertis- 
ing by department stores has 
something to do with this condi- 
tion. New York firms “should 
give more attention to their sales 
people.” The educational depart- 
ments now being run by certain 
leaders in the department store 
and specialty shop field are steps 
in the right direction. But atten- 
tion should also be paid to too 
much atmosphere in advertising 
and settings, to retail sales man- 
agers, to sales policies, and the 
general policy of some retail es- 
tablishments. The excellent work 
being done by some progressive 
New York retail stores in training 
their sales forces might well be 
taken as a model by those which 
have not yet seen the light— 
(Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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The Value of —An unfailing barometer of 


buying power—indicates su- 


Manufactures perior sales possibilities in 


Wisconsin :— 





—The value of Wiscon- 
sin manufactures in 
1922 exceeded that of 


40 other states and 
almost equalled that 


of two more states— 


leaving only 7 states 
in the lead. 





—Read by more Milwaukee and 


: The Milwaukee 
Wisconsin people than any OURNAL 


other publication in the world 
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Ralston vs. Coolidge 
’ 


OW much of Harding’s strength 

did Coolidge inherit? What are 
the chances for Republican harmony? 
Whom are the Democrats likely to 
pick? The open-minded man, who 
must base his opinions chiefly upon 
what he reads, will find practical 
politics brought up-to-date in this 
week’s Collier’s. 
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One hundred and twenty of the recog- 
nized leaders of the major parties have 
again been asked by Collier’s for their 
opinions about presidential candidates. 
What they say is told by William H. 
Crawford in “The Politicians Pick a 
President’”’— a candid, anonymous re- 
port of the opinions of men who will 
be important factors in the nomina-. 
ting conventions. 


Collier’s, alone among national publi- 
cations, iS giving its readers a true, 
legible picture of all the phases of the 
political scene. That is the kind of in- 
formation sought by open-minded men 
and women who are used to forming 
their own opinions. Incidentally, they 
are the best buyers for the national 
advertiser to cultivate. 


Colliers 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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How to Reach 487,335 Chicago 
“Prospects” 


Who do not own Automobiles 


In Chicago, according to the latest official estimate, 
there are 660,000 families. 

Of these approximately 172, 665 own or operate 
automobiles. 

Of the remaining 487,335 many thousands are 
financially able to own automobiles—they need 
merely to be “‘sold.”’ 

The outstanding means of approach and sale to 
these people is The Chicago Daily News, the direc- 
tory and guide of the great majority of Chicago buyers 
—a fact proved by the year in, year out leadership of 
The Daily News among Chicago daily newspapers in 
total advertising printed. 

With a circulation of nearly 400,000—approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 daily readers—The Daily News 
reaches the great majority of able and willing to buy 
consumers in Chicago and its suburbs. 

That automobile advertisers recognize the value of 
this medium is proved by the leadership of The Daily 
News in this classification. 

The figures* for the first nine months of 1923 show 
that The Daily News printed 475,532 lines of auto- 
motive advertising as against 405,291 printed by the 
Post, the newspaper having the next highest score. 

If you want to increase your sales in this rich 
territory, advertise in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*Figures supplied by the Advertising Record Co., an independent 
audit service maintained by all the Chicago newspapers. 








Agency Association Reports on 


Work to Produce More for the 
Advertiser’s Dollar 


Accounts of Endeavors to Make Advertising Appropriations More Pro- 
ductive Given at Annual Meeting of American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 


[Youmans two days of last week 
advertising agents met at 
New York to hear reports on 
the efforts and plans of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
\gencies to make the advertising 
dollar more effective. 

There were no imported speak- 
ers at these meetings; only mem- 
bers of the association spoke. 
Each speaker was chairman or 
member of a committee charged 
with the task, of working directly 
or indirectly in the efficient han- 
dling of the advertiser’s dollars. 

Committee chairman after com- 
mittee chairman showed how this 
idea had permeated the entire 
association, and how some reali- 
zation of the idea had come 
to pass through standardization 
and interchange of experience. 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the association, esti- 
mates that members of the associa- 
tion succeeded in putting about 4 
per cent more of the advertiser’s 
dollar into advertising space this 
year. This 4 per cent represents 
about $8,000,000, according to 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

Before the various reports on 
how the association is operating 
were given to the meeting, there 
were addresses by John Ben- 
son, of Benson, Gamble & 
Crowell, president of the asso- 
ciation during the last year; Wil- 
liam H, Johns, president, George 
Batten Co.; Frank J. Reynolds, 
president of Albert Frank & Co., 
and James O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr. Benson, having an _ inti- 
mate knowledge of the work of 
each of the association’s many 
‘ommittees, summarized the prog- 
ress of the association for the 
year. 

Through endeavor to promote 
the better handling of the adver- 


tiser’s dollar, and through en- 
deavor to eliminate friction at 
every contact point, Mr. Benson 
said, there existed today a greater 
harmony than ever before between 
the association and the various 
publishing interests. 


STANLEY RESOR, NEW PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Many of the reports of the vari- 
ous committees that followed Mr. 
Benson’s address, and that indi- 
cate specifically how the associa- 
tion has studied and acted on the 
problems of making advertising 


serve the interest of the adver- 
tiser, the publisher, the agency 
and the pulbic are set forth here- 
with. 

According to a report sub- 
mitted by Howard W. Dickinson, 
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vice-president of George Batten 
Company as national chairman of 
the Association’s Magazine Com- 
mittee, a questionnaire has been 
sent to many periodical publishers 
seeking certain information from 
them. Another questionnaire has 
been sent to all members of the 
agency association to obtain defi- 
nite information from them. 

This is for the purpose of mak- 
ing a scientific study of the meth- 
ods and practices of publications, 
and of agencies at the point of 
space contact between them. 

Some of the questions asked of 
publishers by this committee are: 


About what percentage of your bus- 
iness solicitation calls, in cases where 
the advertiser employs an agent, are 
made to both advertiser and agent? 

Which kind of calls, as a rule, occupy 
the most time?(on advertiser; on agent) 

What proportion of the calls to an 
agency are to solicit the agency’s co- 
operation in securing orders from spe- 
cific advertisers? 

What proportion are to present in a 
more general way the merits of the 
publication? 

What proportion are to offer to the 
agency interesting news about the pub- 
lication on some matter of common 
interest? 

What proportion are only to learn 
whether an order is to be received or 
not? 

To what member or members of the 
agency organization are calls made? 
—e executive, writer, rate man, 
etc. 

To what extent does the feeling exist 
that the rate man or his assistant can 
only report results of decisions made 
by someone other than himself, making 
it necessary in your estimation to see 
or talk to the account executive or a 
high official of the agency in order that 
the merits of your publication may be 
acted upon in preparing a list? 

About what proportion of the agents 
whom you consider important to your- 
selves, have rate departments, or con- 
tract and rate departments, which you 
believe exert real initiative in the selec- 
tion of mediums; whose advice is sought 
in the preparation of campaigns, and 
who are regarded by their own houses 
as being real and dependable sources 
of information in the matter of: 

(a) Relative values of publications. 
(b) Relative values of space sizes. 
Conversely, what proportion of such de- 
partments seem to you to be executive 
only or principally, whose function is 
the placing of orders and the execution 
of campaigns conceived and prepared 
by other members of the agency organ- 

ization ? 


Mr. Dickinson’s report made 
plain the fact that the association 
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is undertaking this study because 
it believes that there is-a waste 
from lost motion and friction at 
the point of contact. In making 
the statement that it believes that 
there is waste, Mr. Dickinson 
makes a qualifying statement that 
his committee does not know how 
much waste, and that by waste it 
means waste of time, waste of 
opportunity, waste of effort and 
waste of Christian charity. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s committee 
hopes .that it can find some way, 
through this study, by which pub- 
lishers can sell more space at less 
cost and through which agencies 
can buy space without incurring 
any criticism from the publisher’s 
office, solicitors, special represen- 
tatives and others. 

Publishers have shown a keen 
desire to co-operate with this com- 
mittee so as to make the report 
practical, according to Mr. Dick- 
inson. He emphasized the fact 
that both agency and publisher are 
equally anxious to make the meth- 
ods and practices in their dealings 
perfectly agreeable to both. With 
that state of mind on both sides. 
Mr. Dickinson expressed belief 
that it was possible for his com- 
mittee to make an achievement. 
The committee is actively going 
on with its work. 


MATS FOR COUNTRY WEEKLIES 


The association feels that it has 
brought about an economy in the 
country weekly newspaper field. 
The report on this subject indi- 
cates that country newspapers are 
equipping to use mats and prepar- 
ing to furnish needed material. 
National advertisers have not been 
able to economically make use of 
mats in country weekly newspaper 
space, the cost of a plate repre- 
senting about 25 per cent of the 
cost of space, an unduly high pro- 
portion. Through consistent en- 
deavor over a period of five years, 
the association now reports success 
for the following program it set 
forth for the country weekly: 

(1) To get all country news- 
papers to join their State asso- 
ciations. 

(2) To get each paper to file 
rates with its State association. 
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(3) To get each paper to give 
ts circulation figures to its State 
ssociation. 

(4) To have each paper 
juipped to use mats. 

(5) To have the State asso- 
ation information lists available 
» advertisers. 

In two States, Iowa and Illinois, 
1e association now says that all 
suntry weeklies are equipped to 
se mats. In many States the 
lajority of weeklies are begin- 
ing to swing into line. 


IFFERENTIAL BETWEEN NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL RATES 


Jesse F. Matteson, president of 
\latteson-Fogarty-Jordan, in a re- 
port which he submitted as Na- 
tional Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Local and 
National Rates, said that his com- 
mittee had made a national survey 
on the subject of the differential 
hetween newspaper local and na- 
tional rates. From this survey a 
report showing many undesirable 
conditions was prepared ‘and will 
later be sent to publishers through- 
out the country. No attempt was 
made, in this report, to advise 
publishers as to what course of 
action they should take. It was 
simply an endeavor to present the 
complete picture. 

The survey revealed the fact 
that the practice of charging an 
excessively low rate for local ad- 
vertising as against national ad- 
vertising was found not to be true 
in a majority of papers. The 
spread in many of the large cities 
is marked. The association is 
studying this question, according 
to Mr. Matteson, in an endeavor to 
find a solution which would pro- 
duce a situation of equality be- 
tween advertisers who are com- 
petitors. It was pointed out that 
three competing washing machine 
manufacturers selling in the same 
town, one through a_ specialty 
store, another through a depart- 
ment store, and the third through 
his own retail store, would have 
o pay different rates for adver- 
tising space. Attention also was 
called to the fact that under the 
present condition retailers can be- 
‘ome space brokers—that is, sell 
space which they buy at a low 
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rate, at a profit to themselves, to 
the national advertisers. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


The desire of members of the 
association to make intelligent use 
of the foreign language press of 
the country prompted a study of 


JOHN BENSON, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF- 
AGENCY ASSOCIATION 


that field under the direction of 
R. P. Clayberger, of Calkins & 
Holden, as _ national chairman. 
The work of this committee has 
resulted in the formation of an 
association under the name of the 
Foreign Language A. B. C. Pub- 
lishers. Membership in the asso- 
ciation is limited to foreign 
language publications that are 
members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


M. L. Wilson, of the Blackman 
Company, as national chairman of 
the association’s Business Paper 
Committee, reported progress in 
fostering a mutual understanding 
between business-paper publishers 
and advertising agencies. He re- 
ferred to two dinners, one at 
New York and one at Chicago, as 
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being especially helpful in better- 
ing understandings between agent 
and business paper publisher, 
chiefly because of intimate dis- 
cussions of mutual problems at 
those meetings. 


METHODS 
FINANCE 


The association delegated to 
C. R. Erwin, of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. the task of setting up 
financial standards adaptable for 
agencies because of the fact that 
Mr. Erwin had for years been a 
prominent banker. A report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Erwin shows that 
the uniform financial statement 
required of all agencies has at- 
tracted such attention that even 
bankers have requested copies of 
it for use as a model and that 
certain publishers are now using 
it with adaptations for their own 
business. 

Under the guidance of this 
committee every agency can be 
informed on such points as how 
much furniture it should have; 
when life insurance is: an asset 
and when it is a risk; how it 
should set up reserve funds, make 
collections, and, above all things 
else, how its financial statement 
should set forth the true condi- 
tion of the agency in such a man- 
ner as to guard against prevent- 
able dangers. 

Mr. Erwin also reported that 
under this committee’s régime 
every agency that is a member of 
the association is required to have 
its books audited at least once a 
year by an outside certified public 
accountant. It also is recommended 
that every member maintain a re- 
lation of current assets to current 
liabilities of 3 to 1, but Mr. Erwin 
reported that the actual average 
ratio for the association is now 
3.5 to 1. Mr. Erwin also said 
that publishers had informed him 
.that this particular work of the 
association was regarded by them 
as one of the best contributions to 
the agency business. 

STANDARDIZING TRADE RESEARCH 

A committee, headed by Carl H. 
White, of the Joseph Richards 


Company, reported on its en- 
deavor to eliminate waste in 
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agency research work by standard- 
izing the actual steps in trade 
research and investigation. This 
committee, according to its report, 
is taking the theory out of re- 
search and is perfecting sound 
methods for getting facts. 

The committee especially stressed 
this point: It is endeavoring to 
settle definitely how far an agency 
should go in order to be thorough 
in getting facts and how far it 
should go in interpreting facts and 
relating them to advertising cam- 
paigns. One of the first steps 
toward this goal has been the 
standardizing of questionnaires. 


STANDARDIZING AGENCY FORMS 


A study of all forms »used in 
the agency business is being made 
by a committee headed by Frank 
J. Reynolds, of Albert Frank & 
Co., in the interests of making 
agency operations more economi- 
cal. Mr. Reynolds reported that 
his committee expects to com- 
plete its work within the next 
year, and that it will shortly is- 
sue the first volume of revised 
and approved forms. 


SAVINGS IN MECHANICAL PRODUC- 
TION 


Economies in mechanical pro- 
duction have been possible, a 
report made by a committee 
headed by A. G. Montagne, of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., shows 
through work on standardization 
of page sizes of publications. 
paper, screen, inks, depth of 
etchings, and type faces. 

This committee reports that it 
has especially sought to make 
every plate cover more circula- 
tion. It also reported that it has 
acted as advisors to all members 
on many specific questions and 
problems throughout the year. 


PROGRESS IN FOREIGN ADVERTISING 


The association’s work to make 
authentic and specific information 
on foreign advertising available at 
less expense, not only for the 
members of the association, but 
for any advertiser interested in 
that subject, was related by 
Frank A. Arnold, secretary of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., as national 

(Continued on page 185) 
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You can cover Philadel- 
phia at one cost with one 
newspaper, because the 
Bulletin reaches practically 
every home, office, store 
and factory in Philadelphia, 
Camden and their suburbs. 


There are 400,000 sepa- 
rate dwellings in Philadel- 
phia and more than 100,000 
outside the city limits. 
There’s every reason why 
you can dominate Philadel- 
phia with the Bulletin. 


The Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


503,368 


Average Daily Circulation for six months ending 
September 30 
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Oklahoma’s Diversified Crops have 
rewarded her farmers with an in- 
come of over a quarter billion dollars 
—a sum that promises a year of ex- 
traordinary business activity. 








RAW your own conclusions whether 
or not the farm market of Oklahoma 
will be prosperous this year. Cotton will 


bring the enormous income of $115,000,000. 
Wheat has brought in $32,000,000. Corn 
has helped with another $34,000,000. Other 
crops bring the total up to $251,280,000— 


a quarter billion. 


These figures have been issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the State Board 
of Agriculture, and the U.S. Census Bureau. 
They represent not hopes but actual dollars. 


Farmers of Oklahoma have $60,724,000 
more to spend this year than last, more than 
$100,000,000 above the preceding year. In 
fact, not since the peak price days of 1919 
have the farmers of Oklahoma had so much 
money to spend. 
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een So Prosperous 
In Five Years 


In the last five years, conditions have never 
been so promising in Oklahoma for the 
manufacturer of a meritorious product 
who aggressively markets his product among 
farmers. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman effectively 
takes the advertiser’s message into more 
than half the farm homes of Oklahoma, 
places it in the hands of those farmers who 
are interested in the development of their 
farms, in new machinery, better buildings; 
into the hands of farmers whose families 
have been educated to want the better 
things of life. 


Circulation more than 140,000 semi-monthly. 
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Editor 


per T.Bell, Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City, Ona 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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What Good are 
TIRES 


and 


ACCESSORIES 


Without an Auto? 


People buy autos first and tires and acces- 
sories afterward. The newspaper which 
carries the auto advertising is the logical 
medium for tire and accessory advertising. 


Auto Advertising in Indianapolis 
First Nine Months of 1923 


The Indianapolis Star . . . 505,503 
Second Indianapolis Newspaper 413,174 
Sime Bee a 6 ks. se Se 
STAR LEAD MORE THAN 37 PAGES 


ARE YOU USING THE NEWSPAPER AUTO OWNERS READ . 


The Indianapolis Star 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Foreign 
bhe er p tt: 
Curcadd Evenmie Post See, Oe 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR NEW YORK 
Lourtsvitts HERAWD Lytton Building 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News CHICAGO 


DENVER TIMES 

MUNCIE STAR R. J. be IDWELL CO. 

Terre HAUTE STAR SAN FRANCISCO 
Times Building 


QUALETY PUBLICATIONS LOS ANGELES 























The Gold Dust Twins and the Little 
Fairy Stage a Return Engagement 


Reappear to Keep Trade-Mark Alive in Consumer’s Mind 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HE Gold Dyst Twins and the 

Little Fairy of soap fame are 
playing a return engagement on 
the advertising stage. They are 
not, however, being featured in 
the headline positions they once 
occupied. The present program 
calls only for their reappearance 
to keep alive in the public mind 
their great prestige as trade-marks. 


years, and when the manufacturer 
started to use them in advertising 
they were taken off the package, 
cut apart and caused to do all 
manner of antics to amuse the 
public and demonstrate the useful- 
ness of the product. They were 
shown in a series of amusing 
illustrations. Seated in an air- 
plane, they represented “The 














TWO FAMOUS ADVERTISING CHARACTERS BACK, BUT NOT AS HEADLINERS, FOR THIS TIME 
THE USES OF THE PRODUCT ARE STRESSED 


Several years ago PrinTERs’ 
INK reported the change in the 
advertising policy of The N. K. 
Fairbank Company, now the Gold 
Dust Corporation, which rele- 
gated these trade characters to 
the background. This change in 
policy ultimately resulted in their 
absolute elimination—a radical de- 
parture from a style of copy that 
had given prominence to these 
well-known characters for a long 
period of time. In the case of 
Gold Dust the style had been fol- 
lowed for almost twenty years. 

The Gold Dust Twins were 
originated more than forty years 
ago from the idea of the Siamese 
twins. They were reproduced on 
the package for about twenty-five 


Right ‘Wright’ Brothers for 
Cleaning.” Again they were pic- 
tured doing handsprings on the 
bathtub and the text called atten- 
tion to springtime cleaning. 
These advertisements attracted 
a great deal of attention and the 
company was frequently compli- 
mented by the trade on the orig- 
inality and attention - attracting 
value of its copy. According to 
A. C. Lang, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising, 
while this interest in the advertis- 
ing was appreciated, results were 
not quite so convincing in the re- 
ports of sales of the product. Gold 
Dust washing powder was. a 
leader in its field, but it did not 
gain in volume. It seemed to be 
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hibernating. There was no loss 
and there was no gain. 

The company began an analysis 
of the situation by taking an in- 
ventory of the assets of its spe- 
cialty. It had trade-mark accept- 
ance, everybody knew Gold Dust, 
what it would do, what its price 
was and where it could be ob- 
tained. It had distribution in 
97% per cent of the retail stores 
throughout the country and _ its 
wholesale distribution even came 
closer still to the 100 per cent 
mark, 

Gradually eliminating all pos- 
sible impediments to increased 
sales, the answer finally resolved 
itself into an advertising copy 
problem. A change was decided 
upon. The purpose of the adver- 
tising henceforth, by dint of 
greater urge on the part of the 
product itself, would be to make 
the prospective customer, who 
knew the product, go to her re- 
tailer and ask for it. 

Acting on this plan, color ad- 
vertising on Gold Dust washing 
powder was put out in both street- 
car cards and magazines in which 
the Gold Dust Twins were elimi- 
nated. Instead of the trade char- 
acters performing stunts, the 
product was surrounded with an 
atmosphere of quality. The fin- 
est of art-work was used. It be- 
came an unwritten law in the 
advertising department of the 
company that if one of the ad- 
vertisements called for the re- 
production of household equip- 
ment, it should be only of the kind 
that the most exacting housewife 
would appreciate. If a scrub pail 
was shown, it must be a scrub 
pail de luxe. Every advertisement 
must impart a tone of the standard 
popularly referred to as “New 
England cleanliness.” 

The slogan, “Kept Clean with 
Gold Dust,” which was a promi- 
nent part of the copy, was both 
a- promise, an urge and a result 
wrapped up im one. This whole- 
hearted redson-why copy with its 
attractive illustrations in delicate 
highlights of sparkling dishes and 
spic and span household equip- 
ment soon demonstrated the wis- 
dom of the change in copy. 

“An examination of the ship- 
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ro of Gold Dust washing pow- 
der,” Mr. Lang said, “will show 
when the change in advertising 
was started. They have increased 
beyond the fondest of expecta- 
tions and are still on the go.” 
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ultimate symbol of punty 
@And the oval cake! The 


booty cake! Wears toe 
menng white fer without « ik. 
in 8 minute, thet gently” Hoanomical, of cours! 


slt's white! It’s pure! . It floats! 
CREE FAIRBANK EEE 


FAIRY : 
SOAP 


AFTER SOME YEARS OF ENFORCED ABSENCE 
“THE LITTLE FAIRY” COMES BACK 


This increase in sales, it must 
be remembered, became immedi- 
diately noticeable after the change 
in copy. Previously the sales 
curve had been charted in a hori- 
zontal line. Regarding this rever- 
sal of copy policy, Mr. Lang 
remarked: “We kept the Gold 
Dust Twins out of the picture for 
malicious and deliberate purposes. 
In our new copy we carried out 
a complete dissociation of the 
stunt kind of advertising that had 
gone on before.” This policy was 
strictly adhered to for more than 
a year. 
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Now the Gold Dust Twins are 
again a part of the company’s ad- 
vertising. Very gradually, and by 
degrees, and only in a minor ca- 
pacity and as a sort of side issue 
of the picture rather than as the 
main part, the twins have been 
brought back to preserve the 
trade-mark, but not as a cam- 
paign subject itself. 

And the Little Fairy. She has 
been revived, and is being used 
in an advertising theme that has 
been developed and in time will 
be expected to work out as ad- 
vantageously as did the plan for 
the.Gold Dust Twins. 


Los Angeles Offices for 


San Francisco Agency 
The Edward N. Nathan Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has opened an 
office at San Francisco. F. L. Perkins 
is in charge. 


Royal P. Smith to Represent 


Boston “ Advertiser” 
Royal P. Smith has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative at 
New York of the Boston Advertiser. 
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Fleur de Lis Linens to Be 
Nationally Advertised 


Ireland Brothers, Inc., New York, 
manufacturers of Fleur de Lis gnome, 
will conduct a campaign in national 
lications during the coming year. Pic 
campaign will be directed by Julien El- 
fenbein, advertising, New York. 


Napanee Account for 
Shuman-Haws 


The advertising anqaant of Ta 
Brothers & Zook, Nappanee, 
manufacturer of Napanee Dutch Kit. 
chenets, has been placed with the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 


Chambers Agency Has 
Louisville Office 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, has opened an office at Louis- 
ville, Ky. This office will be managed 
by R. Lynn Baker who has been with 
the New Orleans office. 


Laramie, Wyo., Newspapers 
Merged 
The Laramie, Wyo., Boomerang has 


been sold to the Laramie Republican and 
is now a part of the latter publication. 








The 


George L. 
42 a" 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Dyer Company 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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When Specific Help Is 
Needed 


Tue Moss-CHase Co. 
Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1923. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The writer would like to know if you 
can tell him how many of the products 
listed below have been discussed in 
Printers’ INK at some time or other, 
giving the story of the advertising suc- 
cess of the product. We have a library 
of bound volumes here and we can 
quickly look these up if you can prepare 
an index for us. 

Dromedary Dates 

Fairy Soap 

Camel Cigarettes 

Sherwin-Williams Paints 

Watkins Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Elgin Watches 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes 

Listerine 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 

Nettleton or Florsheim Shoes 

Fuller Brushes 

Hickok Belts 

Kum-A-Part Cuff Links 

Parker Duofold Fountain Pens 

Karpen Furniture 

Simmons Beds 

Sellers Kitchen Cabinets 

Conn Musical Instruments 

Armstrong Linoleum 

Laun-Dry-Ette Washing Machine 

Pittsburgh Water Heater 

Community Silver 

Tue Moss-Cuase Company, 
Lioyp MANSFIELD. 


N the bound volumes. of 

Printers’ INK in the offices of 
the Moss-Chase Company Mr. 
Mansfield will find articles dealing 
with the advertising and mer- 
chandising experiences of twenty- 
one of the twenty-two advertisers 
that he lists. 

It’s a widely diversified line of 
industries that Mr. Mansfield 
asks about. But when it is 
considered that information con- 
cetning the advertising and mer- 
chandising experiences of twenty- 
one of these twenty-two adver- 
tisers has been given in PRINTERS’ 
INK it is evident that industrial 
classification is not a barrier when 
the language of sales is spoken. 

In a number of cases, as the 
index sent to Mr. Mansfield will 
show, there have been anywhere 
from one to twenty-six articles 
on. the advertising and merchan- 
dising experiences of each of these 
twenty-one advertisers. For ex- 
ample there have been twenty-six 
articles on the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. The Sellers Company, 
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through its vice-president, O.. P. 
Perkins has within the last three 
years given readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink news of its advertising and 
merchandising experiences on 
three different occasions. 

Presidents, vice-presidents, sales 
managers and advertising man- 
agers of these various advertisers 
have contributed the information 
that make these articles authorita- 
tive. Mr. Mansfield doubtless 
realizes this fact, for when he 
was with the Liquid Veneer 
Company, he recorded in Print- 
ERS’ INK over his own name news 
of the advertising and merchan- 
dising developments of that 
widely known and -widely adver- 
tised product—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Fred Webster Returns to 
American Writing Paper 


Fred Webster has returned to the 
American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., as manager of sales 
promotion and service. Mr. Webster 
established the advertising department 
of this company in 1908; created its 
“Eagle A” trade-mark, and had full 
charge of all advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities of the company until 
1920, when he resigned to enter busi- 
ness for himself. 


Laundry Supplies Account for 
Humbert & Jones 


Sands & Ross, Inc., laundry « sup- 
plies, New York, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Humbert & Jones, 
of that city. Super Service ‘otton 
Padding for use on ironing boards, and 
Blue Ribbon Blue blueing are to be 
featured in a campaign using business 
papers and direct mail. 


Will Advertise “Use” Book to 
Stimulate Demand 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company, 
Orange, N. +. Manufacturer. of 
Wright’s Bias Fold Tape, will adver- 
tise a Christmas Gift Book durin the 
autumn months in women’s publica- 
tions. The book | describes numerous 
articles of women’s wear that may be 
made at home. 


Philip W. Stone Joins U. S. 
Rubber 


Philip W. Stone has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, mechanical goods division, 
New York. Mr. Stone was recently 
with the advertising service department 
of Iron Age, New York. 
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Because it is the business, social, po- 
litical, religious, industrial and finan- 
cial center of the state, Indianapolis 
is unique among all American cities. 
A product which has “arrived’’ in 
Indianapolis has prima facie “‘arrived”’ 
in Indiana. Thestate-wide influence 
of The News helps. 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertisng Manager 
New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building 
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THE PLAIN DEALER HAS 
A LARGER CIRCULATION 
THAN ANY CLEVELAND 
NEWSPAPER — BOTH 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Clevelands 
5:000.00 O 
c 


Market 


A good indication of the Buying 
Power of this rich market lies in 
the fact that 69% of the farmers 
in Northern Ohio own their own 
homes or farms, while 1 in 11 
owns a tractor. Cleveland—the 
pivotal point—is second in the 
country in diversified industries, 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York € 
WOODWARD & KELLY 


Fine Arto Bids. Detrtt The Plain Déaler ¢ N E 
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Te Circulation figures for all Cleveland 
Newspapers published the past month in 
accordance withthe U. S. Post Office regula- 
tions show the Plain Dealer FIRST with an 


average of 
+ DAILY 


207,577 


A Gain of 14,436 over the same 
period last year 


SUNDAY 


238,175 


A Gain of 15,958 over the same 
period last year 


Over 1600 National Advertisers 
have covered Northern Ohio with 
a minimum of advertising and dis- 
tribution costs by using the Plain 
Dealer ALONE since 1922. 


an) Dealer " pena 


742 Market Street 


3) Will Sell It oo mama 
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"Oi THM Mish 


New Orleans ~ 
city of the “happy medium 


OU don’t need an adding machine to count the 
multi-millionaires in New Orleans and trading 
territory. On the other hand you never heard 
of anyone starving in New Orleans even during 
e —J the bleakest periods of country-wide depression. 
fbtes poverty and unwieldy wealth are equally rare. 














Those who know New Orleans know that miserly hoarding 
is rarer still—though savings bank and building and loan 
association figures prove that common sense thrift is the rule 


For the manufacturer of a deserving product capable 
of creating a common demand, and which is backed 
by sound merchandising and adequate advertising, 
such a market is pre-eminently worth winning. In 
years to come it will be a dependable source of 
profit and satisfaction. Sales will mount steadily 
while unworthy competition fails of foothold. 


The Times-Picayune- 


lg FIRST FOR THE souTn Tip 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by CONE, 
"HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC., in Los Angeles and San Francisco by R. J. BIDWELL CO. 





A Seven-Word Campaign for 
La Touraine Coffee 


Continuous Repetition for the Phrase “You Might as Well Have the 
Best” 


By Henry Burwen 


“you might as well have the 
best”—those seven words 
constitute the copy of practically 
the entire campaign this year for 
La Touraine Coffee; newspaper 
advertisements, car cards and 
posters present this brief sugges- 
tive message constantly, continu- 
ously, without change of a single 
word. 

The W. S. Quinby Company of 
Boston is using a campaign of con- 
centration upon a single thought. 

Back of this plan lies a very 
definite train of reasoning. For a 
product like coffee much might be 
said about different styles of ad- 
vertising. The argument on 
reason-why and suggestion copy is 
still on and no doubt will be for 
a long time to come, since it is 
one of those questions on which 
few authentic facts are available, 
and the conclusion is more or less 
a matter of opinion; likewise the 
discussion of long copy versus 
short copy, which still engages the 
time and attention of advertisers 
wherever they meet. 

It must be admitted that these 
questions represent difficult prob- 
lems. Results are being secured 
with all the various types, all have 
their supporters; but it is conceiv- 
able in considering a given prod- 
uct, as La Touraine Coffee, that 
one method might be 100 per cent 
better than another. 

The Quinby company has long 
been an advertiser of coffee and 
tea, La Touraine being established 
in the Eastern market as one of 
the leading brands. Advertising 
heretofore has been largely of the 
pictorial type, with brief copy and 
consistent change. Human-nature 
illustrations have been used— 
luncheon scenes and the like. The 
slogan, “It’s the’ Bean,” has, 
through this advertising, come to 
have a special association with 
Ta Touraine. 


Advertising of this style has ac- 
complished excellent results for 
the company in the past. This 
year the company was struck by 
the idea represented in the pres- 
ent campaign. It was based on an 
observation of the processes which 
take place between the purchaser 
and the salesman. A woman 
comes into a grocery store to do 
her day’s shopping. Some articles 
she calls for by name, but more 
commonly she asks for a package 
“of the best.” “Give me a pound 
of your best butter; a can of your 
best salmon; I’ll have a dozen of 
your best oranges; give me five 
pounds of your best prunes; and 
a pound of your best coffee.” 

Such—possibly somewhat exag- 
gerated—is the way the pur- 
chaser’s conversation runs. “ ‘Give 
me a package of the best,’” says 
J. A. Taylor, general sales man- 
ager of the company, “is the most 
common expression to be heard 
ina grocery store; practically 
everyone uses the phrase.” 

And that is especially true to- 
day. It is a fact that people are 
buying better and better things. 
For instance, the so-called “work- 
man’s” shoe—a heavy, rough, low- 
priced shoe—has fallen off con- 
siderably in sales; for ordinary 
working purposes lighter and 
higher-priced shoes have taken 
their place. Retail shoe dealers 
complain about inability to clear 
out old-style stock at any price. 
A Boston department store recent- 
ly had women’s $3.50 shoes 
marked at $1, and even with a 
special display and special adver- 
tising was able to sell only seventy 
out of 200 pairs. The merchan- 
dise manager of the same store 
stated that it was difficult to dis- 
pose of broken lots. 

These things typify the present 
trend. People are buying more 
and better things. In food prod- 
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ucts ear, people are calling 
for “the be 

The Ouinby company decided to 
fall in with the trend; hence the 
phrase, “You might as well have 
the best.” Continued repetition 
of this phrase, it feels, will create 
an association of ideas so that 
when the purchaser says, “Give 
me a pound of the best,” the name 
and package of La Touraine will 
automatically suggest itself; or 
when the package is offered she 
cannot help but automatically rec- 
ognize it as the best. 
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for granted that La Touraine is 
“the best.” 

This advertising has now been 
running since early summer, with 
twice-a-week insertions in New 
England and New York news- 
papers and a regular schedule of 
car cards, painted bulletins and 
posters. The company expects to 
keep it up long enough to sink in 
the idea. 

There is but one variation in 
the plan of repetitive advertising. 
Twice in the early part of the 
campaign, and it is planned twice 


SEVEN WORDS PLUS SLOGAN AND PACKAGE REPRODUCTION AND THE SALES STORY IS TOLD 


For this reason, too, the pack- 
age is being used as the one illus- 
tration. In previous advertising 
the package has been shown, but 
the dominant illustrations have 
been “human-interest” views. Now 
the package is predominant—the 
only illustration used. La Tou- 
raine Coffee, the package, “the 
best”—such is the association of 
ideas which it is hoped will make 
a permanent impression on the 
public. 

Note that the phrase is not “La 
Touraine is the best.” Such a 
statement would no doubt be ef- 
fective, but it is felt that the in- 
direct suggestion, “You might as 
well have the best,” side-steps 
selling resistance. The direct 
statement might arouse skepticism 
or unconscious antagonism; the 
indirect statement just casually 
passes by, and the skepticism takes 


again in the fall, larger insertions 


were made of an_ institutional 
nature but elaborating upon the 
theme, “You might as well have 
the best.” It is thought that these 
larger insertions will by contrast 
provide a frame, as it were, for 
the continued weekly advertise- 
ments and cause them to stand out 
with greater significance. 

“I firmly believe,” said Mr. 
Taylor, “this is a better method 
than our former styie, although 
of course there is no absolute way 
of telling. Our sales figures this 
year, however, show up very fav- 
orably, and judging from that we 
are quite safe in banking upon the 
effectiveness of the idea. It is 
accomplishing, it seems, all that 
our previous successful advertis- 
ing did and is creating a special 
association of ideas which should 
make it even more resultful.” 
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Ever since 1915, Vogue has led all 
women’s magazines in passenger-car 
advertising.. Twenty different 
cars (see list below) are advertising 
in Vogue in 1923 Vogue. is 
carrying as much automobile - 
advertising as any three other 
women’s magazines combined. 


This is only one of the 16 classifications in which 
Vogue leads. 


began in Vogue in 1912 
“ cT3 “ “ 1912 

Oldsmobile BR yl “ 1913 
Packard ee * 1913 
Winton SD eae “ 1913 
Rolls-Royce a aa ae “ 1914 
Cole “ “ “ ity 
Cadillac 
Chalmers 
Jordan 
Dodge 
Lafayette 
Lincoln 
Buick 
Maxwell 
Essex 
Minerva 


eo 
Rickenbacker 
Stephens 
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In other words, a determina- 
tion of the effectiveness of the 
plan must be considered in rela- 
tion to the basic object of such 
advertising. There is many a 
product which is subject to selling 
arguments on points of superiority 
or as to suggestions for new uses 
and new needs. This is hardly 
true of an everyday household 
commodity like coffee. Most ad- 
vertising on products of this sort 
has as its aim to make the 
public familiar with the name, to 
an a state of acceptance which 
develops into demand. Familiar- 
ity with the name is the main 
thing. The theory of changing 
advertisements is to catch the 
reader’s attention and thus assure 
making the impression of the 
name. Against this theory we 
have in the present La Touraine 
method the advantage of a brief 
message which will flash an idea 
to the reader whose eye passes 
over it. 

There is much material here for 
the psychologists to debate. At 
any rate, the Quinby company, a 
concern with long experience in 
advertising and one that knows 
its dollars-and-cents value, has 
enough confidence in that method 
to put its appropriation behind it. 


New Cleaner Account for 
Stanley E. Gunnison 


The Lawrence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, maker of Pluro, a 
water softener used in cleaning silver- 
ware, woodwork, clothes, etc., has 
~g5 its advertising account with Stan- 

Gunnison, Inc., advertising 
ency of that city. Newspapers in 
= England are being used and, in 


copins with production, the campaign 
‘i be extended to other territories. 


Spokane “Spokesman-Review” 
Appoints Representatives 


The Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Re- 
view, has appointed M. C. Mogensen & 
Company, _ publishers’ representatives, 
San Francisco, to represent it on the 
Pacific Coast. 


United Advertising Buys 
Wichita Falls Business 


The United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has bought the Southwestern 
Bulletin System and the Haworth Sign 
& Advertising Company, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 
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Hartford Club Selling 


Advertising Service 
a The eatievd 7 a nt 
~ * a plan pro ng- 
. grastdon t of the club and adver- 
= ‘manager of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, is offering advertis- 
ing counsel and service for sale. 

‘minimum fee of fifty dollars has 
been fixed, but the club will leave it to 
the advertiser using this service to nate 
the maximum. The service is offered 
to big and little users of advertising and 
ree advertisers alike. 

Those who submit their advertising 
ee the club says, will receive: 

. An analysis of the proposition 
debe an advertising point of view «le 
veloped in a personal interview. 

“2. Definite conclusions covering the 
advertising possibilities of the business. 

concrete plan, including esti- 
mates, recommendations. 

“4, Outlines of suggested advertise. 
ments with rough dummies of mail ad- 
vertising, outlines of copy and rough 
sketches of art and illustrations for dis- 
play, if any.” 

The money raised by the club from 
the sale of this service will be used to 
pay expenses of members of the club, 
not more than $500 to any one indi- 
vidual, attending the London convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

The first $500 earned by the club 
from the sale of this service will be 
given to the member of the club who 
obtains the greatest number of id-up 
new memberships between October 1 
1923, and May 31, 1924. The lle 
$500 earned will be used to defray the 
expenses of the club’s president to the 
London convention. 


“The Color Roto Weekly 
Magazine” Appointment 


Chalmers L. Pancoast, manager, East 
ern division national advertising of the 
Chicago Tribune, at New York, has 
been appointed Eastern manager of The 
Color Roto Weekly Magazine, a na 
tional publication to be issued soon after 
the first of the year by the publishers of 
the Chicago Tribune and New York 
Daily News. 


New Accounts with 
Barritt & Company 


_ Barritt & Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed to di 
rect the advertising of the Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, 
Bedford, Ind. The Hardie Manufactur 
ing Company, Hudson, Mich., manufac 
turer of fruit tree spraying outfits, also 
has appointed Barritt & Company to di- 
rect its advertising. 


Martin M. Philipsborn Resigns 


Martin M. Philipsborn, chairman of 
the board of directors of Philipsborn’s. 
Inc., Chicago mail-order house, has re 
signed. His resignation becomes effecti: 
January 1. 
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| 
The shortest route to the }jj 
National Market is that | 
which enters through the | 
- 663 natural gateways of } 


trade 

OSMOPOLITAN 

most closely parallels 
this route because—more 
than any other publica- 
tion Cosmopolitan is sold 
through the same channels 
and by the same methods 
as those employed by 
every manufacturer who 
seeks national distribution 
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= The Border of this adver- 
=  tisement is the distinguishing 
mark of Cosmopolitan’s five 
services— Motoring, Schools, 
Food, Travel, and Druggist. 
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osmopolitan 


America’s Ablest Advertising Medium 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. Hammesranr J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manage 
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Only Six 


Airplane view of a corner of Baltimore harbor showing grain elevators. 


@ Advertisers are thinking a 
lot of Baltimore these days. 
763,000 people are making a 
big field for the ma_ who has 
something worthwhile to sell. 


@ Agencies are putting Bal- 
timore on the “‘big towns” list. 
It is a big market—there are 
only six bigger cities in the 
country. 
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Bigger Markets 


@ And because of the Sun- 
papers, Baltimore is an easy 
town to cover. The unique 
Sun carrier system is proof 
that Baltimore folks insist on 
getting their Sunpapers regu- 
larly daily and Sunday, rain 
or shine, delivered to their 
doorsteps. 


September Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 239,580 
Sunday - - - 176,073 


A Gain of 3,799 Daily and 18,198 Sunday 
Over September, 1922 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE emi SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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(<The American Weekly is the 
only National advertising car- 
rier which enables you to make 
‘stop-overs’ in profitable local- 
ities — advertising locally, or 
over a dealer’s signature, to the 
very same people who have read 
your National Announcements.99 


Are you ready to book ad- 
vertising passage with full 
“stop-over” privileges? Ifso, 
or even if you are only casu- 
ally interested at this time, 
we will be glad to send you 
details of the trip. Address 


RS 
American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager 
1834 Broadway, New York : 
Largest Circulation in the World 


If you want to see the color of their money—use color—A. J. K. 





Farmers Seek Protection against 
Unfair Competition from 
Foreign Foods 


Then the Way Would Be Open to Greater Co-operative Advertising 
Effort in Behalf of Domestic Farm Products 





Special Washington Correspondence 

LU NEESS many signs fail, the 

next Congress will be con- 
vinced of the necessity for legisla- 
tion that will protect the producers 
of farm products against the 
competition of imported products 
that are widely sold as domestic 
products. Several larger farmers’ 
organizations are demanding that 
their interests be given protection 
similar to that enjoyed by manu- 
facturers under the Tariff Act, 
and their efforts apparently have 
the fuil approval ot the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The movement is meeting with 
considerable resistance from im- 
porters and independent market- 
ing agencies. Those who oppose 
it have not hesitated to call it 
“agrarian nonsense” and have as- 
sumed that it is an attempt to 
curtail, so far as that can be ac- 
complished, the importation of 
foodstuffs. 

But an investigation carried on 
through the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the Tariff Commission, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, strongly indicates that 
the profitable merchandising of 
many farm products is being 
hampered and retarded because of 
a lack of fair regulation. Further- 
more, the co-operative advertising 
of a number of products is inad- 
visable, under the present laws, 
because a_ stimulated demand 
would merely increase imports 
without bettering the market for 
\merican producers. 

For ten years or more the rice 
growers and millers of the South 
have been trying to find the means 
‘f improving the conditions of 
their industry. They have seri- 
susly considered several national 
\dvertising campaigns; but inves- 
tigations always have shown that 


the advertising would fail in this 
purpose because the public cannot 
tell the difference between Ameri- 
can and imported rices. Foreign 
sources seem to be practically un- 
limited, and a marked increase in 
our demand for rice would bring 
a deluge of the foreign article. 


THE FARMER’S CONTENTION 


It is the same with a number 
of other products, and the pro- 
ducers are asking that all foreign 
products be properly labeled, 
showing plainly on either con- 
tainers or products, the country 
in which they were grown. The 
farmers contend that the con- 
sumer has a right to this infor- 
mation, and that it is only just 
that they be furnished protection 
equal to that afforded the manu- 
facturers of the country by the 
Tariff Act, Section 304 (a), which 
reads’ in part as follows: 

“That every article imported 
into the United States which is 
capable of being marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled, without in- 
jury, at the time of its manufac- 
ture or production, shall be 
marked, stamped, branded or 
labeled, in legible English words, 
in a conspicuous place that shall © 
nut be covered or obscured by any 
subsequent attachments or ar- 
rangements, so as to indicate the 
country of origin:” 

This is emphasized later in the 
section, permanent labeling is 
specified, and drastic penalties are 
provided to assure compliance with 
the law; but as yet this provision 
of the act applies only to manu- 


factured articles. 


It is difficult to realize how such 
a law regulating the importation 
of farm products could possibly 
curtail the importation of food- 
stuffs when, with many products, 
the country of origin is a power- 
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ful selling origin. Italian olive oil, 
Spanish olives, Bermuda onions, 
immediately come to mind, and 
there are many others among a 
wide variety of food products. 

Not only would the law protect 
American farmers against the 
substitution of foreign products 
and encourage them to merchan- 
dise their products with modern 
methods, but it would stop the 
practice of unfair methods which 
are now frequent among foreign 
producers. For many years this 
country has imported French wal- 
nuts, which are used largely by 
confectioners. For some _ time, 
Roumania has been growing sim- 
ilar but inferior nuts, which have 
been coming into this country and 
selling as French walnuts. They 
are shipped to France and then 
reshipped in containers similar to 
those used by French growers. 
Last year the French Government 
protested to the Tariff Commis- 
sion; but under the present laws 
nothing could be done to stop a 
practice that is patently unfair. 

Hard cheeses from Italy were 
fairly popular in this country, and 
were imported steadily until the 
war greatly reduced their volume. 
Then the Argentine developed 
their manufacture, and now the 
same kinds of cheeses are coming 
in from both countries and the 
American consumer has no means 
cf ascertaining which is the gen- 
uine. Even if the goods are 
identical in quality and flavor, the 
makers who developed this market 
.believe they should be protected 
in so far as a proper identification 
of their product would give it the 
preference of the established repu- 
tation. 

Many similar examples could be 
cited to illustrate the need of 
proper laws from the viewpoint 
of foreign exporters who seek 
markets here; and it is obvious 
that the present condition limits 
or prevents the development of 
many advertising campaigns. 

But an even greater need is for 
safeguards to protect our own 
farmers against substitution and 
the adulteration of their products. 
Recently, R. L. Churchill, man- 
ager of the California Lima Bean 
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Growers’ Association, came to 
Washington to assist the Pure 
Food Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in making investi- 
gations. He said that serious com- 
plaint has been widespread during 
the last two or three years because 
many varieties of foreign grown 
beans have been sold merely as 
white or colored beans, without 
the consumer being aware of 
their origin, and that many con- 
sumers and producers had pro- 
tested against the practice of 
certain distributors in blending 
foreign grown with domestic 
beans and selling the blend as 
American grown beans. 

Mr. Churchill’s organization has 
been advertising for several years, 
and its merchandising effort for 
last year was reviewed in an ar- 
ticle, “Co-operative Advertising of 
Lima Beans Helps to Keep Profit 
front Speculators,” in Printers’ 
InxK for June 28, 1923. The asso- 
ciation has been successful; but it 
is obviously discouraging to its 
members to find that, although 
their merchandising methods have 
improved their markets, their ad- 
vertising has evidently encour- 
aged the adulteration of their 
product with foreign grown and 
inferior beans. 


BUYERS ARE MISLED ON BEANS 


“Charges have been made,” Mr. 
Churchill said, “that Madagascar 
lima beans are frequently offered 
and sold simply as ‘lima’ beans, 
leaving the buyers, particularly 
retail purchasers, to assume that 
they are California lima beans. 
Considerable publicity has been 
given to the alleged blending of 
Roumanian beans with Michigan 
pea beans. And the claim is also 
made that considerable quantities 
of Chinese and Japanese colored 
beans were imported and shipped 
into Colorado last winter and ap- 
plied on orders for Colorado pinto 
beans. 

“This practice is not only un- 
just and unfair to American bean 
growers, but a fraud so far as the 
consumer is concerned. It fre- 
quently happens that the foreign 
grown beans which are substituted 
have a decidedly inferior cooking 
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Fashion-Portrait of Madame la Comtesse Jeam de Segonsac 
Taken by Baron de Meyer Exclusively for Harper's Bazar 


GAIN! Harper’s Bazar has 

bettered its own best records. 

The October Harper’s Bazar, from 

an advertising revenue point of 

view, is the biggest issue of 
Harper’s Bazar ever published. 


Harpers Basar 


2/ IN LONDON 6f..IN PARIS 
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quality and, as a consequence, they 
injure the good reputation of the 
domestic product and thus cause 
a further loss to American pro- 
ducers.” 

Mr. Churchill mentioned a num- 
ber of other important products, 
the merchandising of which is 
retarded by similar handicaps due 
to the same cause, and it would 
be impossible, apparently, he 
agreed, to over-estimate the injury 
to co-operative advertising that 
the condition is responsible for. 
And the other day, one of the 
experts of the Department of 
Agriculture, who has just re- 
turned from the field, said that 
advertising is one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion among 
farmers throughout the Middle 
West. 

“Wherever I spoke,” he con- 
tirrued, “before meetings of farm- 
ers and co-operative marketing 
organizations, I was questioned as 
to whether or not advertising 
would aid in bettering local con- 
ditions. My invariable reply was 
that advertising has been proved 
an invaluable force in leveling the 
price peaks and valleys of farm 
products, and that the losses of 
the farmers due to unreasonable 
price fluctuations every year would 
more than pay the advertising ex- 
penditures of the entire nation. 
And personally, after due investi- 
gation, I am convinced that laws 
compelling the proper branding of 
imported products are necessary 
to the development of the co- 
operative advertising of many im- 
portant products, and I cannot see 
how the advertisers can secure 
adequate results without such 
laws.” 

Another advocate of protective 
legislation is the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. E. B. Reid, 
of that organization, declared that 
there is no thought in the present 
agitation of curtailing importa- 
tions in any way. 

“Let the importers sell their 
products to their hearts’ content,” 
he said. “We have not the slight- 
est objection as long as they label 
them cofrectly and sell them for 
what they are. But the farmer 
insists that he be allowed to mer- 
chandise his products fairly, with- 
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out the competition of foreign 
goods offered as his own. 

“Frequently, large shipments of 
eggs are imported from China and 
thrown on our markets with no 
suggestion to the retail purchaser 
as to their origin. American pro- 
ducers suffer from this practice; 
the imported eggs, when sold as 
demestic, break the market and 
make it impossible to estimate ac- 
curately demands. We contend 
that if the eggs were sold as a 
Chinese product they would find 
their place in our markets and 
would not seriously affect the sale 
of the superior home product. 


THE CASE FOR BUTTER 


“Our butter producers are per- 
fectly willing to stand squarely 
behind their own goods; but they 
strenuously object to large quan- 
tities of foreign butter coming in- 
to the country and being sold to 
the consumer as a domestic prod- 
uct. There is a small colony in 
New York which demands Nor- 
wegian butter and consumes a 
great deal of it, and many other 
communities have their prefer- 
ences of the kind. That is all 
right ; I’ve never heard a domestic 
producer objéct to it; but our pro- 
ducers do want some _  assur- 
ance that the communities which 
want American butter will be able 
to get American and not a foreign 
butter sold as a substitute. 

“The development of co-opera- 
tive marketing has been remark- 
able, and it is of inestimable value 
to the farmer; but it has not as 
yet solved the ’ problem of brand- 
ing and identifying many impor- 
tant farm products. Yet a number 
of such products have been ad- 
vertised to advantage, and there is 
a potential field in advertising of 
the kind; but it cannot be success- 
fully developed until American 
products are protected against un- 
identified imported substitutes. 

“The American farmer believes 
that it is just as important to let 
the consumer know where his 
fcod is grown or produced as it 
is to tell him where the manu- 
factured articles he buys were 
made. He is convinced that his 
business deserves this protection 
together with the business of the 
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“What do you mean — 


News-Record leadership!” 
a typical example will show 


Starting next week, Engineering News-Record will 
publish the first of a series of ten articles dealing 
with the present crisis in the U. S. Reclamation 
Service. 

The Engineer’s administration of Federal land 
reclamation has been challenged. The entire pro- 
fession is aroused. 


Engineering News-Record is responding to the call 
for a searching and impartial discussion of the whole 
subject—from men who are building the highways, 
the bridges, the water-works, the subways, the 
sewers, the buildings—in short the men doing the 
great engineering works of today. 


In this series, the foremost authorities will contri- 
bute. Furthermore, Engineering News-Record has 
sent one of its editors on a six weeks’ tour of the 
reclamation country to report and point the way for 
future development. 


This is leadership—to serve the best interests of the 
engineering profession; to give readers the truth— 
impartially and authoritatively. 


Link up your advertising to this brand of leadership 
publishing. Capitalize on News-Record reader interest. 


McGraw-Hill publications 
Every one the leader in its field 
What Engineering News-Record is doing is 
typical of the reader service rendered by 
all the fifteen McGraw- Hill Engineering 


and Industrial Publications. They are 
your market places. 


} Engineerin 
, News-Recor 


4 A.B. C. A.B. P. 
TENTH AVENUE AT 30TH ST., NEW YORK 
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my. +e vour line 7 


» USINESS Papers are the Central 
. Exchanges of Trade and Indus- 
* try. Through their advertising 
pages, direct connections are made with 
the executives and buyers of 54 distinct 
and segregated fields of business activity. 


Your line run through this board puts 
you in instant contact with special 
groups that have a need for your prod- 
ucts—real buyers to whom you can talk 
pointedly and without interruption. 


The sole function of Business Papers 
advertising is to sell goods—they are 
not for space-consuming and expensive 
“chats” with the mass who have no huy- 
ing interest. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
100% A. B, C. Audited — Reaching 54 
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The subscribers to this “Buyers Board”’ 
are confined to business organizations 
and individuals. Among them, Business 
Papers create more than general reader 
interest—they are consulted voluntarily, 
even eagerly; the advertising is read 
consciously, not incidentally or acci- 
dentally, because all of it concerns the 
business of the reader. 


Your line can be plugged into your 
market through any one of our member 
papers. Your message will not be re- 
layed—it will go direct to those for 
whom it is intended, and to no one else. 


If you need business at minimum sales 
cost, you need Business Papers. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
Different Fields of Trade 


“Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
sy standards in alt 
departments. 


. New York 
& Industry 
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manufacturer. The legislation the 
farmers demand will neither hin- 
der nor obstruct the honest selling 
of anything, and it is undoubtedly 
worthy of the consideration and 
support of all fair-minded busi- 
ness men. For several years the 
farmers generally have gotten the 
short end, and we must remember 
that ultimately the prosperity of 
the entire country will depend on 
the prosperity of the farmers.” 


Electric Rail- 
ways Get Advertising 
Results 


HE advertising and merchan- 
‘dising methods used by gen- 
eral business has sold the service 
of the electric railways of the 
country for the transportation of 
merchandise. This was the opin- 
ion of Samuel Riddle, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in his report to the 
American Electric Association in 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
last week. 
In urging increased advertising 


by the electric lines, Mr. Riddle 
pointed to the increased business 
that had come to the electric rail- 


ways through paid advertising. 
Not only has advertising brought 
prosperity to the lines, but it has 
served to create better employees, 
enabled the companies to employ 
salesmen to sell their lines to the 
public for passenger and freight 
service, to secure and maintair 
cleaner and more modern cars, 
and to institute express service 
where such was required, accord- 
ing to Mr. Riddle. 

In his report Mr. Riddle said in 
part: “Merchandising transpor- 
tation through the printed word is 
growing very rapidly in the elec- 
tric railway field. The number of 
companies now using advertising 
is approximately 300. Not one- 
tenth of this number used adver- 
tising three years ago. News- 
papers seem to be the medium of 
choice. For 1922 the gross an- 
nual revenues of the major utili- 
ties were over $3,000,000,000. For 
advertising of all kinds, including 
good-will, business building and 
getting, merchandising, and other 
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campaigns, these utility companies 
spent less than $7,500,000, which . 
is about one-fourth of one per 
cent of their gross income. 

“This figure is materially less 
than the percentage spent for ad- 
vertising in general business. Here 
the amount spent for advertising 
is about two per cent of the gross 
income, as a minimum. Those 
farseeing heads of the Public Util- 
ities Advertising Association have 
publicly stated that they hope the 
utility companies within the next 
few years will increase their ad- 
vertising appropriations to come 
near to one per cent of the annual 
gross.” 

J. W. Welsh, executive secre- 
tary of the association, in his re- 
port stated that the electric lines 
during the war had been asked 
by the Government to carry 
freight to relieve the steam lines. 
The companies found the busi- 
ness so profitable that they have 
continued and increased the ser- 
vice. “Freight business has been 
the salvation of many interurban 
lines,” said Mr. Welsh, “particu- 
larly in the Middle West.” 

Figures supplied by Mr. Welsh 
showed that 276 city lines and 268 
interurban lines in the United 
States are carrying freight. Their 
annual income from this business 
alone exceeds $50,000,000, most of . 
it coming from the interurban 
lines. 


Who Uses “Safety First— 


Protection Always”? 
Witson ApverTIsInc AGENCY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Please advise us if the slogan, 
“Safety First—Protection Always,” has 
heen registered for life insurance. 

Witson Apvertistnc AGENCY. 


E. B. Nolden Joins “Asia” 

E. B. Nolden has joined the Western 
office of Asia at Chicago. Mr. Nolden 
was formerly with the Chicago offices 
of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., and Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
advertising agencies. 


S. Abbott, President, 


“Popular Finance” 

Lynn S. Abbott has been elected presi- 
dent of the Popular Finance Publishing 
Corporation, New York, publisher of 
Popular Fivence. 
























































Where they Live—What they 
Earn — What they Like. @, How 
One Publishing Institution Ana- 
lyzes its Market and Distributes 
5,850,000 Magazines per Issue. 
ot ra 
ODAY advertising is a public service. 
It ranks with the railway, the steam- 
ship, the telephone, and the telegraph 
as an agency of distribution. It is one 
of the most important factors in your 
daily life and mine. For it helps to give us swiftly, 


easily, and economically the commodities on 
which our living depends. 











The national magazine is to advertising what the 
trunk line railroad is to transportation. It enables 
the business man to describe and picture his 
merchandise to the widest and most comprehen- 














sive consumer-audience — an audience not lim- 
ited by local community or sectional lines. 


A national magazine which gives its advertisers 
full value must employ sound merchandising 
methods to gather its readers, and sound editorial 
methods to hold them. 


In the discharge of its obligation as a publisher 
to its advertising clients, The Crowell Publishing 
Company has prepared and printed an exhaustive 
analysis of the methods by which its five national 
magazines are distributed to the people who com- 
pose the American National Market. 


This survey of National Market Coverage first 
considers the National Market and the factors 
and indexes on which all successful national sales 
campaigns have been based. It deals with the 
fundamental measurements which determine the 
market value of people—where they live; what 
they earn; what they like. It charts the indexes 
by which these measurements may be made. 


Then it analyzes and pictures in detail the mer- 
chandising methods and outlets by which The 
Crowell Publishing Company distributes its mag- 
azines—in order to make them available to the 
people who compose the National Market. 


And finally it shows how the circulation of 
Crowell magazines parallels the National Market. 





To manufacturers, advertising agents, and sales 
executives, interested in securing and maintain- 
ing contact with the National Market—and in 
finding definite standards for the measurement 
of advertising value—this book is offered. 


National Market Coverage may be secured with- 
out charge by written request on your business 
letterhead to Advertising Director, The Crowell 
Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
1,950,000 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
2,000,000 


COLLIER’S, The National Weekly 
1,000,000 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 
800,000 


THE MENTOR 
100,000 


"NATIONAL MARKET 
COVERAGE’ 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Business-Paper Publishers See 


Good Year Ahead 


President of Associated Business Papers Explains Why Better Business Is 
Expected 


Printers’ Inx’s 
Convention Headquarters, Chicago 
Special by Wire 


ss VEINS is good—not busi- 
ness-paper advertising—but 
business in general. The outlook 
for continued activity is favor- 
able. Industry in general will re- 
cord increases in output this year 
of from 50 to 75 per cent over 
1922. The recent decline in busi- 
ness is more psychological than 
actual, and is not borne out by 
statistics.” 

This was the message brought 
by A. O. Backert, vice-president 
and manager of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, to 
the eighteenth annual convention 
at Chicago of The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., of which 
he is president. Mr. Backert’s 
reasons for these assertions are 
given in a part of his address, to 
be found later in this article. 

The theme of the convention 
was “Work.” It was given to 
Charles H. Folds, of Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Co., Chicago, to 
set forth this idea to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Folds said, in part: 

“The past few years have wit- 
nessed remarkable advances in the 
cost of materials and labor, and 
unfortunately these have made 
people wildly extravagant. It has 
been the popular idea to point to 
the automobile as the great item 
of extravagance in American life. 
This has been done because of the 
great growth in sales of automo- 
biles and because their use has be- 
come almost universal. Extrava- 
gance has been fully as evident in 
almost everything the American 
people have done the past five 
years and the automobile should 
bear only its just portion of the 
blame. We have been quite - 

e 


travagant in our business. 1 
cost of distribution is too high. 
Success, we know, comes with 


greater volume and smaller mar- 
gins. 

“There is no panacea for our 
ills. It will take time for them to 
be overcome. The people as a 
whole are sound iol right, and 
gradually they are getting their 
feet well planted. The answer to 
our question—if one word can an- 
swer it—is work. Have that for 
your slogan and recall it every 
moment of the day.” 

E. R. Shaw, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of Power Plant Engineer- 
ing, made the welcoming address 
at the opening session on October 
15, as chairman of the local re- 
ception committee. Mr. Backert 
responded. In his report as ex- 
ecutive secretary, Jesse H. Neal 
emphasized the fact that business 
papers today enjoy a better stand- 
ing with advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies than ever before. The 
advertising done by the associa- 
tion and the work of the agency 
relations committee have won a 
new respect for the business press, 
he said. The new requirements 
for Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions membership as a prerequisite 
to membership in the associa- 
tion, Mr. Neal stated, had kept 
the membership of the organiza- 
tion from increasing during the 
year. 


EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE SHOULD 
BE MORE INTIMATE 


Fred S. Wayne, Iron Age, Chi- 
cago, speaking on a revival of the 
old-fashioned spirit of “Work,” 
especially in the sales department, 
said that the need of the time 
called for closer acquaintance and 
co-operation of employer and em- 
ployees. A great political asset is 
wasted, he said, in failing to give 
salesmen the proper insight into 
organization ideals: 

Longer hours, greater economy 
in administration, and more at- 
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tention to catching up of odds and 
ends, were advocated by other 
speakers. W. C. Platt, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, in an 
address on the publishers’ own 
advertising, declared that the pub- 
lishers of business papers over- 
looked a great opportunity in fail- 
ing to advertise consistently in 
mediums other than their own. 
Another speaker on the first 
day of the convention was Earle 
W. Bachman, of the “Quality 
Group.” 

Speakers at the sessions on the 
second day were: Sam O. Dunn, 
Railway Age,. Chicago; Robert 
K. Tomlin, Engineering News- 
Record, New York; N. C. Rock- 
wood, National Builder, Chicago; 
Arthur L. Rice, Power Plant 
Engineering, Chicago Clyde Jen- 
nings, Motor Age, Ch icago, and 

I. Thomas, Factory, Chicago. 

The National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors opened on 
October 15. Mechanical and illus- 
tration problems were discussed 
and also the railroad, shipping 
and export situations. One of the 
addresses made before this con- 
ference, that by Franklin John- 
ston, publisher of American Ex- 
porter, New York, is given else- 
where in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

An annual banquet given under 
the joint auspices of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and 
the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, was held at 
the Congress Hotel on the eve- 
ning of October 16. A business 
session on the morning of October 
17 concluded the convention. 

The reasons set forth by Mr. 
Backert to support his assertion 
that a good business year may be 
looked for, are: 

“Pig iron production during the 
first eight months of this year ex- 


ceeded that of the entire twelve: 


months of 1922. The indications 
are that the pig iron output in 
1923 will break all records and a 
new high mark of 40,000,000 tons 
will be established. Great Lakes 
shipments of iron ore this year 
will aggregate 60,000,000 tons. 
Practically all branches of the 
iron and steel industry are pro- 
ducing at the same record rate and 
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1923 promises to be the banner 
year in iron and steel. Motor car 
production during the first eighi 
months of this year exceeded th: 
total of all of 1922, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately 4,000,000 
cars will be built in 1923. The ex- 
penditure for automobiles this 
year variously is estimated at 


from  $4,000,000,000 to $5,000, 
000. 


, 


CAR LOADINGS ESTABLISH NEW 
RECORD 


“For a_ period of practicall 
three months the weekly car load- 
ings have exceeded 1,000,000, 
thereby establishing a new record 
in the annals of American railroad 
operations. Only once before in 
the history of the ey did 
carloadings attain 1,000,000 per 
week, and this was in 1920 when 
more than 1,000,000 cars were 
loaded for a period of five weeks 
only. The railroads have added 
more than 100,000 new cars this 
year, and their efficiency has been 
further increased by heavier load- 
ings per car, and by accelerating 
the daily car mileage. It is esti- 
mated that this increased efficiency 
has been equivalent of adding 
nearly 500,000 new cars to the 
service. Car loadings constitute 
the best barometer of the coun- 
try’s volume of business, and if 
these are to be so considered, then 
1923 will go down in history as 
the year of the country’s greatest 
business activity. Farmer pur- 
chasing power is forecast by the 
tremendous crop that will be har- 
vested this year. In the South 
great prosperity is foreshadowed 
by the high prices prevailing for 
cotton. 

“Money is easy. The Federal 
Reserve cash ratio is about 76 per 
cent, and the banks of the coun- 
try have been able to finance this 
tremendous expansion in volume 
of business without great depend- 
ence upon the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


Joins Touzalin Agency 


John F. Sowers, dgraeae with Long- 


Costello, Inc., Chicoge advertising 
agency, has joined T Charles H. 
Touzalin Agency of that city as vice- 
president. 
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A New Record 


in Circulation 


In the sworn statement published on 
October 3, in compliance with Post- 
Office regulations. 


The Globe-Democrat showed 
the largest circulation average 
for six months ever published 
by a St. Louis newspaper. 


This average, based on Daily and Sun- 
day circulation from April 1, 1923, to 
and including September 30, 1923, was 


224,373 


The increase over the last preceding 
six months’ average was all the more 
significant since it occurred during a 
summer period, usually considered 
the slack period of the year for news- 
paper circulation. 


Globe- Bemocrat 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST DAILY 
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Where 
Historians Will Get 
Their Facts 


IVE centuries hence anyone 
who wishes to can learn from 
the files of this summer’s maga- 
zines just what kind of deck paint, 
doorknobs, bath soap, salt cellars 
or brass polish was used on the 
S. S. Leviathan’s first voyage as 
a United States passenger liner. 
But dig back from this month 
431 years to Columbus’s first 
trans-Atlantic trip—every bit as 
epochal as the Leviathan’s—and 
see how many reliable facts you 
can find, 

From which shop came _ the 
wine for Christopher’s table? 
From whose forge the hinges of 
the hatches? Where did the hemp 
for the hawsers grow and who 
cast the anchor that steadied the 
ship off San Salvador? 

Legend may surmise that the 
Nina’s cabin was carpeted. A 
good advertiser would have told 
the world in big type that the 
floor was covered with “Our 44- 
ounce Compressed Cork” or 
something of the sort. 

When the historian of the fu- 
ture wants information about our 
time he need only look up back 
issues of our magazines and turn 
to the advertising pages. Most 
people turn there first, any way.— 
“The Kodak Salesman.” 


Daventree Sport Dress Account 
with Williams & Saylor 


The William H. Davidow & Sons 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
Daventree sport dresses. has placed its 
advertising account with Williams & 
Saylor, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Trade and consumer publications 
will be used. 

This agency also has obtained the ac- 
count of the Compo Corporation, West- 
port, Conn., Compo stapling machines 
and office appliances. 


San Francisco “Chronicle” 
Appoints Perry Epsteen 


Perry Epsteen has been appointed 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cieco Chronicle to succeed James 
Ralston, resigned. Mr. Epsteen_ was 
formerly advertising manager for Reich 
« Lievre, San Francisco women’s store. 
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Glen Buck to Operate Own 
Agency in Chicago 

rtnership which — existed be 

tween Glen Buck and H. Gardner a: 
the Gardner-Glen Buck Con my has 
been dissolved. Glen Buck will conduc: 
his own advertising agency in Chicago 
as The Glen Buck Company. The officers 
of the company which has just beer 
incorporated, are: Glen Buck, pres 
dent and treasurer; Lawrence Kennedy 
vice-president, an Vanderblue 
secretary... The name of the forme: 
Gardner-Glen Buck Company becomes 
the Gardner Advertising Company, which 
is the same as that under which thi: 
company operated for fourteen years 
prior to January 1, 1922. The Gardne: 
Advertising Company will have offices in 
New York and St. Louis, as heretofore 


Hoover Advertises Record 
Business Volume to Dealers 


The Hoover Company, North Canton, 
O., reports shipments of Hoover elec- 
tric cleaners of $6,216,553 retail value 
during the months of March, April 
and May. This record is being used 
in the business-paper advertising of the 
company to convince dealers of the de- 
sirability of handling the Hoover 
product. It is stated that this figure is 
probably more than twice the volume 
enjoyed by any other electric cleaner 
maker. Additional sales impetus is as- 
sured dealers by an increased national 
advertising campaign and the introduc- 
tion of new Hoover models. 


David McCosker with 
Moon Motor 


David McCosker has been appointed 
assistant to Stewart McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Moon Motor Car Com- 
pany, Inc., St, Louis, for the develop- 
ing of special merchandising plans. Mr. 
McCosker was formerly with The Haynes 
Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., 
and was at one time with the Measure- 
graph Company, St. Louis, and Henry 
Glass & Company, New York. 


Baird Company Buys 
Typography Plant 


The Baird Company, Chicago typog- 
rapher, has a the plant formerly 
operated as ‘< typographical division 
of Critchfield ‘ompany, advertising 
agency of ay city. number of the 
plant’s personnel will join the staff 
of The Baird Company: 


Portland, Ore., * “Telegram” 
Appoints A. O. Loomis 


A. O. Loomis has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Portland Ore., 
Telegram. Until recently Mr. mis 
was advertising manager of the a = 
kane, Wash., Spokesman-Review, 
which he had been for more than twenty 
years. 
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October 4th Minneapolis 
advertisers had placed 
One Million Lines MORE 
local display advertising 
in The Journal than in the 
second paper during 1923. 
This tremendous lead rep- 








resents the time-tried 
judgment of advertisers 
who KNOW which paper 
is read in Minneapolis 
homes—and influences 
Minneapolis Buying 


Power. 
THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


‘epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Rorreeented ie aes & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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The Largest Farm Paper | ( 





Big. Farmers 
Read The Farm Journal 


In personal service he has given himself freely 
—member of the Montana Sheep Commission; 
Chairman of the first Montana Board of Horti- 
culture; lecturer on alfalfa, irrigation and 
stockraising; an organizer of the National Irri- 
gation Association; leader in U. S. Reclamation 
work; member of State Council of National De- 
fense; President of local Federal Farm Loan 
Association; and President of the Farm Bureau. 








It Pays and Proves It Pays | p, 
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’ | Circulation over 1.150000 





i: D. O7DONNELL, the owner of the 
Hesper Farm in Montana, is known 
throughout the great agricultural Northwest for 
the magnitude and success of his diversified 
farming operations. 


In 1882 he began work on a large ranch in Montana, 
having gone out from Michigan. He started to build up 
his present farm in 1884, and today it is 640 acres large 
—all under irrigation and intense cultivation. 


Hesper Farm is worth upwards of $125,000, and pro- 
duces about $40,000 gross annually. Mr. O’Donnell 
attributes his success to diversification, rotation, cultiva- 
tion and irrigation—combined with regular stock feeding. 


He has won many prizes for his crops—one on a 163- 
bushel yield of oats, the best in Montana. He has also 
been a winner with his hay, apples and wool at various 
fairs and expositions. 


Mr. O’Donnell says, “I have been taking and reading 


The Farm Journal since approximately 1887 and do not 
think I have ever missed a number.” 


3| Be 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


ADVERTISING 
Chicago 
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The following quotation is from a letter, written 
by one of our customers. The recipient of the 
letter is a well-known manufacturer who 
wanted to learn more about our service. 


“Henri, Hurst @ McDonald 
have assisted us in creating 
such a demand for our goods 
as to make possible an in- 
crease from five millions an- 
nually to over one million 
per month.” 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald News 
Letter, an unusual sales bulletin, is sent 
each month to our customers’ salesmen 





A copy will be sent at your request. 








Teaching Motorists to Ask for a 
Lubricant by Brand Name 


The Most Pressing Merchandising Problem of the Oil Industry 
By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


WHY is it that you can teach 
a housewife always to ask 
by name for whatever brand of 
soap, or sugar or breakfast food 
she prefers, and to refuse to_ac- 
cept substitutes, but you cannot, 
apparently, teach her husband to 
be equally careful in buying 
lubricating oil for the family 
motor-car ? 

There are a number of sales 
executives of big oil companies 
who would pay a liberal reward 
for the answer to that question. 
It would mean at least a start to- 
ward the solution of a problem 
that today is worrying many of 
them far more, probably, than 


Congressional investigations. It is 
a problem that inevitably assails 
any company that has spent time 


and money in building up a line 
of trade-marked products which 
it loyally believes to be just a 
little bit better than anyone else’s. 

Speaking generally, it is of 
course a familiar problem—the 
world-old substitution evil. But 
there are some unusual features 
contributing to the case as affect- 
ing the oil trade. Why is it that 
the same methods which have 
effectively scotched it, if not killed 
it outright, in other retail trades, 
have been so slow in producing 
results in the oil business? 

Apparently the responsibility is 
about equally divided between two 
factors—the mechanical difficulties 
of the situation on one side, and 
on the other, the indifferent 
attitude of the average individual 
motorist. “He fairly invites sting- 
ing,” was the rueful comment of 
one sales manager. 

In studying this situation the 
present writer has interviewed a 
number of sales executives: of 
various representative refining 
companies, all of which are en- 
gaged in advertising and market- 
ing trade-marked brands of 
gasoline and lubricating oils. The 


reports they make regarding the 
Situation as affecting them, and 
the methods their companies are 
employing to cope with the evil, 
are so much alike that a single 
composite interview will serve to 
tell the story for them all. 


LEGITIMATE COMPETITION NOT 
FEARED 


One thing on which they are 
all agreed is that none of them 


* objects to the square, stand-u 


competition with other recognized, 
advertised brands. Each man has 
enough faith in his own product 
to welcome the chance to measure 
it with the others, and each, 
moreover, considering, as a real 
sales manager always will, the true 
interests of the consumer, would 
rather see anybody using some 
reputable brand other than his 
own, than clogging his automobile 
engine with an inferior motor oil. 

Everybody, of course, knows 
the present system of retailing 
“gas” and oil. The direct retail 
service stations maintained by 
many of the big refining com- 
panies do not, of course, enter 
into the picture so far as sub- 
stitution is concerned. The trouble, 
if anywhere, must be centred 
around the garage and the small 
independent _retailer’s _ service 
station. 

The average station of this type 
has at least one gasoline measur- 
ing pump outside, at the curb. 
This pump is the property of the 
refining company, installed by it 
and leased to the retail dealer. 
Its tank, located under the side- 
walk, is locked, and the key is 
carried by the driver of the com- 
pany’s distributing wagon. There 
is not much chance, therefore, for 
dilution or substitution in line. 
_ But when it comes to lubricat- 
- oil, the situation is entirely 
different. Oil is most commonly 


sold by the barrel; and these 
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barrels are stored somewhere in 
the back of the garage or the sta- 
tion shed. Once they have been 
opened and emptied, almost any- 
thing can be poured into them— 
and sometimes pretty nearly 
anything is. Much more rarely 
you encounter the small portable 
oil tank with a measuring pump, 
and occasionally you find well- 
known brands of oil sold in sealed 
metal cans. We shall have more 


to say about these later. 


A TYPICAL EXPERIENCE 


The experience of the sales 
manager of one of the biggest and 
most progressive of all the com- 
panies is fairly typical of all. When 
he went out to see things for 
himself he picked out a big drive- 
in station on a busy corner where 
two main traffic streams meet. 
This particular station, indeed, 
was so big that no less than four 
of the leading refining companies 
that do business in this part of 
the country had installed gasoline 
pumps there. 

The sales manager, incognito, 
took up a strategic position near 
the pumps, from which, by mov- 
ing a few steps in one direction 
or another, he could listen in on 
the conversations which took place 
between the dealer and_ the 
motorist. 

It became evident after a very 
few minutes that every man driv- 
ing an automobile had definite 
ideas as to the brand of gasoline 
he wanted—unless he _ simply 
selected whichever pump was 
nearest, or the first one vacant. 
This, however, did not seem prob- 
able, as many of them drove past 
the first pump. In any case, every 
car that turned in, drew up with- 
out hesitation at one or another 
pump. Nobody asked the dealer 
which brand of “gas” he would 
recommend, or tried to get some- 
thing cheaper than the pump 
brands, out of a barrel in the 
réar of the shed. Nor did the 
dealer on a single occasion at- 
tempt to argue the customer into 
moving over to another pump. 

But what happened then? Usu- 
ally, something like this: 

Customer: “Put in ten gallons.” 

Dealer: “Anything else?” 
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Soypreer® “Gimme a quart of 
oil. 

Thereupon the garage man went 
inside his shed, disappearing en- 
tirely from the view of the 
customer, and returned with a 
quart measure filled with a red- 
dish-brown liquid, which he 
proceeded to pour into the crank- 
case. 

Now molasses is reddish-brown, 
and it pours very much like 
lubricating oil. Rye whiskey is 
also reddish-brown—but I hardly 
expect you to believe that it wa 
whiskey. It is even doubtful, [ 
will concede, that it was molasses 
But the fact remains that it might 
just as well have been, for. all 
evidence the motorist had to the 
contrary. 

He hadn’t even the illusory 
comfort of seeing the barrel out 
of which it was dipped. Still his 
childlike faith in the honesty of a 
garage man whom he may never 
in his life before have set eyes on, 
and whom he might conceivably 
never encounter again, was prob- 
ably justified to the extent that it 
was oil—of a sort. 

But of what sort? It never 
seems to dawn upon the trusting 
soul of the ordinary motorist 
that there are petroleum prod- 
ucts which look exactly like good 
lubricating oil, which in fact are 
called lubricating oil, and are sold 
for lubricating oil, but which are 
none the less not exactly the right 
thing in the crank-case. 

The evidence on this point is 
amazing in its uniformity and in 
the force with which it emphasizes 
the carelessness of the motoring 
public. The most optimistic re- 
port I received, indicates that as 
many as one in five of the cus- 
tomers ask for a particular brand 
of oil by name. Most of them put 
the average lower than that. 

The particular sales manager 
whose adventures we are chronicl- 
ing, after thinking over his first 
experience for a few days, came 
back to the service station with 
another idea. This time he 
introduced himself to the pro- 
prietor, and secured permission to 
act as a volunteer substitute sales- 
man for a while. 

In this capacity he introduced a 
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When in Rome— 


You can’t fool the local adver- 
tiser. He knows the newspaper 
situation in his city thoroughly. 


So when you learn that local ad- 
vertisers in Chicago have given 
the Evening American during the 
first nine months of 1923 an 
increase of more than a million 
lines over the same periodof 1922, 
you also learn something that 
should be of material assistance 
to you when compiling schedules 


‘involving the rich, responsive 


Chicago market. 


This gain of more than a million 
lines in LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING not only exceeds 
that of any evening newspaper 
in Chicago, but is greater than 
that of any 7-day morning news- 
paper in Chicago. 





" EVENING 


A Good Newspaper 
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variation in the familiar dialogue. 
When the usual order came, 
“Gimme a quart of oil,” he re- 
lied : 

“What kind?” 

Perhaps the queerest result of 
this was that nobody seemed in 
the least surprised or at a loss at 
the unexpected question. Out of 
the first five customers, four 
promptly named the same prom- 
inently advertised brand—and got 
it. The fifth wanted to know 
what brands they had, and the 
price. He took the cheapest, 
which was just what all the others 
would also have gotten, had the 
question not been asked. 

This same ratio held fairly uni- 
form for the remaining customers 
whom the volunteer salesman 
served, and he left his post con- 
vinced that the advertising was 
doing its duty at least up to this 
point; that at least four out of 
five of the horde of motorists who 
were sweeping down upon the 
service stations daily and hourly, 
could have named a reliable brand 
of oil, suited to their cars, if they 
hadn’t been too lazy to stop and 
think of it. 

Of course there is another side 
to the story. “What is the use,” 
the motorist may reply, “when it 
would be so easy for the garage 
man to put it over on me, anyway? 
All he has to do is to go inside 
and dip up something out of a 
barrel. You admit that you can’t 
tell good oil from poor oil by 
looking at it. How do I know 
that he isn’t selling Havoline and 
Socony and Texaco and Mobiloil, 
all out of the same barrel?” 

There is just enough truth in 
this to complicate the problem. 
There are, undoubtedly, plenty of 
unscrupulous dealers. It could 
not be otherwise so long as it is 
as easy as it is to go into the 
service-station business. It doesn’t 
require any great amount of 
capital, nor any considerable 
training, nor any moral standards 
at all to start a little roadside 
station, where, if you wish, you 
may go on the assumption that 
you'll never see any particular 
customer more than once, anyway, 
so get all you can out of him 
while you can. 
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Another investigator, indeed, 
not only found plenty of dealers 
who were selling 20-cent oil and 
25-cent oil and 30-cent oil, all 
out of the same barrel, but some 
who were blending their own 
heavy and light grades, without 
apparently seeing anything wrong 
in the practice. But the experi- 


ence of the companies as a whole, 
none the less, indicates that re- 
tailers generally are giving the 
public better and fairer service 
than its own carelessness entitles 
it to expect. 


HOW THE PUBLIC CAN BE FOOLED 


If this were not so, the ad- 
vertised, standard brands of 
lubricants wouldn’t be merely 
lagging behind the gasoline in 
sales. They simply wouldn’t be 
selling at all. It is a safe general- 
ization to make, that the average 
proprietor of a service station 
could sell several gallons of cheap, 
inferior oil to each gallon of a 
recognized brand, if he chose to 
do so, and the public would be 
none the wiser. 

It is a very hard matter for the 
average touring motorist, who is 
not a skilled and experienced me- 
chanic, to trace the cause of his 
motor troubles. Even if he does 
not believe whatever the garage 
man tells him, he cannot check the 
latter’s statements effectively. He 
may start from home with his 
crank-case filled with oil of a 
standard brand, and have this 
gradually diluted by replenishing 
with poor stuff, a quart at a time. 
But until he finds his cylinders 
scored and his spark-plugs fouled, 
he does not realize that anything 
is wrong, and then he is as likely 
to blame the gasoline, which is 
quite innocent, as the oil, and he 
certainly will not be able to trace 
the individual culprit. 

On the other hand, it will be a 
simple matter for the reputable 
refining companies to safeguard 
the public from the outright dis- 
honest dealer, once the public 
learns to do its share by demand- 
ing a recognized brand by name. 
They are quite willing to make 
the necessary capital investment 
in portable tanks and measuring 
pumps, and indeed, to parallel the 
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HE DETROIT NEWS recently interviewed 
112 Detroit druggists, tobacco dealers, 
See) grocers and confectioners to find out what 
brands of smoking tobacco were sold in Detroit. 
it was learned, among other things, that 99% of 
all merchants called on read The Detroit News 


regularly. 


The News is preferred by Detroit retailers not only be- 
cause it is the most successful advertising medium but 
also because it is Detroit’s most INTERESTING news- 
paper. 

This universal appeal to Detroit merchants is just one 
of many reasons why The Detroit News leads all other 
newspapers of America in display advertising for the first 
half of 1923. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation in Michigan, Both Daily and Sunday 
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The Strategic... 


HE Chicago Territory ... 
Market No.1... is the 


strategic beginning point for any 
distribution and sales campaign 


... because of its centralized 
geographical location. 

... because of its immense 
population; one-sixth of all 
the people in the country. 
... because of its great wealth, 
created by greatly diversified 
agricultural and industrial 
activity. 

... because of its accessibility 
and responsiveness. 


| Manufacturers of products varying from 
grand pianos to work shirts, concentrating 
their sales and distribution campaigns in the 
Chicagoterritory, fF ere this richest trade 


area a responsive field yielding quick returns 
at a low sales cost. Begin with Market No. 1. 7 














— 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO : Monadnock Bidg. 
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.|Beginning Point 


HE CHICAGO HERALD 

and EXAMINER is an 

indispensable factor in covering 
this richest market 


... because of its dominant 
circulation... over a million 


Sunday. 


... because it bears a tremen- 
dous influence on dealer and 
consumer. 


. .. becausethecooperation its 
Merchandising Departmentis. 


prepared to offer sales man- 
agers is unparalleled. 


Ask us to outline a practical plan by which 
our Merchandising Department can assure 
your sales department adequate and quick 
distribution so that you can most profitably 
utilize this tremendous selling power in this 
greatest market... Market No. 1. 


Le — 

















and Examiner 


cHICAGOS BEST NEwsparer 
Z _N 
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gasoline selling methods, provided 
they are sure it will be a paying 
and not an idle investment. 

But why should any company, 
the sales managers inquire, lay 
out its money on equipment to 
safeguard the customer, when the 
customer refuses to be safe- 
guarded? When all he can think 
of to say is, “Gimme a quart of 
oil,” one of two things will hap- 
pen. Either the garage man will 
turn to the tank and pump, or he 
will ignore it and go back to the 
barrel in the rear of the shed. 
In the first case the tank and 
pump were unnecessary; in the 
other they were useless. 

Some of the companies, notably 
the Vacuum, have had very good 
success by adopting the “package” 
method which has worked so well 
with breakfast food and soda 
crackers. In other words, they 
sell their advertised brands up to 
a considerable proportion of their 
total output, in sealed cans. But 


once the seal of that can has been 
broken, of course anything can be 
put into it, and will the customer 


take the trouble to demand a 
sealed can? Some oil men have 
faith that he will, but others are 
skeptical. Moreover, the cost of 
package oil must naturally be con- 
siderably higher than the cost of 
the same grade of oil sold in bulk. 
That it is strictly up to the con- 
sumer—and consequently up to 
the advertising to educate the 
consumer—is proved by the con- 
trasting experience of the com- 
panies with another big class of 
oil consumers of a different type 
from the automobile owners; the 
motor-boat enthusiasts. ; 
Nobody seems to be putting 
anything over on those gentlemen. 
The average motor-boat maniac 
knows a great deal more about his 
engine’s insides, its tastes, prefer- 
ences and individual needs, than 
he does about his own. Whereas 
the automobile man as a rule 
spends one hour tinkering with his 
car to ten hours driving it, many a 
motor-boat man very nearly re- 
verses that proportion. And when 
he has, by painstaking experiment, 
determined to his own satisfaction 
what kind of food his pet requires, 
he asks for that particular brand 
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by name, and he sees to it that he 
gets it. 

The result is, that in marine 
service stations, you will find ail 
the recognized brands of lubricat- 
ing oil present, and the nonde- 
script barrel conspicuous by its 
absence. And if there aren’t always 
the usual elaborate precautions 
against substitution, that simply 
means that the proprietor has 
learned his lesson so thoroughly 
that they are no longer necessary. 

But so far as the automobile 
trade is concerned what are the 
refining companies going to do 
about it? Just what they have 
been doing—keep right on plug 
ging. They have given up hope 
of any quick or easy solution. It 
is to be a slow and steady process 
of education. Many of them are 
hoping to enlist the co-operation 
of the automobile manufacturers. 

“What’s the use,” said one of 
them, “of. high-class automobile 
makers, who take pride in the 
records made by their cars, letting 
those records be imperiled by the 
use of inferior lubricants, through 
the ignorance or carelessness of 
their owners?” 

It is safe to say that the ad- 
vertising campaigns of most of 
the big refining companies this 
year will continue to lay stress 
upon the importance to the con- 
sumer of asking for lubricating 
oil by name—the Vacuum com- 
pany has been doing this more 
strenuously probably, than any 
, other. It is also safe to say that 
“as fast as this campaign shows 
results, or faster, the companies 
will be ready to supply the neces- 
sary safeguards to keep faith with 
the customer who takes their 
advice. 


G. C. Sewell with Hotel 
Grunewald Caterers 


Granville C. Sewell has joined the 
advertising department of the Hotel 
Grunewald Caterers, Inc., New Orleans, 
in charge of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. This department controls the 
advertising of the Hotel Grunewald, 
Bienville Hotel, the Grunewald Cater- 
ers, the Grunewald Laundry, and the 
West End Roof, all of that city. 

Mr. Sewell was formerly with the 
New Orleans Item and more recently 
represented Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., in 
Northern Texas and Oklahoma. 
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HAT is it that makes chain 

cigar stores and five-and-tens 
so outstanding on a city’s streets? 
Color! The vivid red commands at- 
tention and invites patronage. So 
with merchandise. So with a well- 
designed show-window. Color can 
be so effectively applied that it will 
stop the passers-by. Color can be so 
strikingly placed that your package 
will be the first one seen on a mer- 
chant’s counter or shelf. 


The public has been educated to 
color. It recognizes its favorite foods, 
cosmetics and what-not by the dis- 
tinctive designs of package or wrap- 
per. The United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company, with plants 
at Cincinnati, Baltimore and Brook- 
lyn, has, for many years, specialized 
in all forms of fine color printing. The 
creation of unusual things in color is 
our forte. We ask only the oppor- 
tunity to show what we can do. 





We are also glad to offer the ser- 
vices of our trade-mark bureau to 
those in need of trade-mark assistance. 
This bureau has the most complete 
list of trade-names and trade-marks 
in America, registered and unregis- 
tered—750,000 of them. We not 
only create trade-names and trade- 
mark designs, but the bureau investi- 
gates the possibilities of interference 
to assure its registrability. Such a 
service is without price. 


We have served and are now serv- 
ing many of the best-known concerns 
in America. Folding-boxes, cut-outs, 
labels, folders, cartons, hangers, 
posters, window-strips, streamers and 
calendars are a few of the things we 
do uncommonly well. If you need 
any of these sales-helpers and are 
“seeking a firm of established reputa- 
tion, it may be to your profit to get in 
touch with us. A request will find us 
ready and eager to serve. 
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Keeping Salesmen from Slipping 
by Getting Them to Maintain 
Peak Achievements 


The Desire to Maintain a Record—A Trait in Human Nature That Sales 
Managers Should Utilize 


By John Allen Murphy 


A FEW months ago a news re- 

port went out from London, 
Ohio, that a confectionery dealer 
there by the name of James Mc- 
Loughlin had confined himself to 
two blocks for forty-two years. 
It seems that his home is located 
within two blocks of his store and 
for over forty years he has never 
wandered from this bee-line lead- 
ing from his residence to his place 
of business. Many persons would 
explain this confectioner’s con- 
duct by saying he is a mono- 
maniac. However, the chances 


are that he was doing no more 
than trying to maintain a record. 
This is an instinct which most of 


us have. It seems to me that it is 
pride that makes us want to main- 
tain a record which we have 
achieved. We are humiliated if 
we. fail to keep up a record. 

For several months the whole 
country has been in the clutches 
of the marathon craze: It started 
with dancing. Couples tried to 
see how many hours they could 
dance without stopping. The same 
idea was then carried into almost 
every conceivable line of en- 
deavor. Piano players tried to 
see how long they could play the 
piano; others strived for the 
marathon knitting record. I be- 
lieve that in one case a man tried 
to gain a record for eating the 
most ice cream in some stated in- 
terval of time. Much publicity 
was given to this craze, but in a 
sense there is nothing new about 
it. Most of us are all the time 
striving to make some sort of a 
record and once we have main- 
tained this record we will move 
heaven and earth to keep from 
losing it. 

_ The chances are that this trait 
in human nature explains Mr. Mc- 


Loughlin’s peculiarity. Probably 
he quite accidentally confined him- 
self to the two blocks for five or 
six years and then when he found 
what a long time it was since he 
had ventured from his accustomed 
path, he made up his mind that 
he would try to lengthen that rec- 
ord as much as he could. Staying 
in those two blocks became a 
hobby with him. 


OTHERS HAVE AMBITION FOR RECORDS 


What this man did is essentially 
no different from the actions of 
the thousands of habit-bound per- 
sons that are to be found in every 
walk of life. The man who winds 
the clock and kicks out the cat at 
the same hour every Sunday 
night, the man who must have 
bacon and eggs for breakfast 
every morning, regardless of what 
happens, and the man who has not 
failed to catch the 7.25 train every 
day for eighteen years, are all 
merely showing evidence of this 
human instinct to protect a record 
or habit once it has been firmly 
established. 

In fact this instinct has such 
powerful control over most of us 
that I have often wondered if it 
could not be used in the direction 
of salesmen. And sure enough, 
inquirv among sales managers re- 
veals that it is being used in that 
way and rather extensively, too. 
But before we get to the sales side 
of the subject, let me detail just 
one more incident which will help 
to make clear why the desire to 
hold a record is a good thing to 
instil in salesmen. 

Everett Scott, the Yankee short- 
stop, is a splendid example of 
what I mean. Early in May 
President Ban B. Johnson of the 
American League decorated “Dea- 
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con” Scott for his unprecedentedly 
long service in the Junior Major 
Circuit. At that time Scott played 
his thousandth consecutive game, 
exclusive of world series battles. 
Once a baseball player or any 
other kind of worker achieves a 
record of this kind he will sacri- 
fice almost anything rather than 
lose it. Last summer Scott was 
visiting in Indiana with the inten- 
tion of . ig to Chicago in time 
to play in a game scheduled for 
that day. However, a train wreck 
interfered. Nevertlieless, Scott 
did not let it stop him. By using 
motor-cars, street-cars and every 
other ‘means of conveyance that 
he could commandeer he succeed- 
ed in getting to the baseball 
grounds in time to enter the game 
in the seventh inning. Now do 
you suppose that if Scott wasn’t 
trying to maintain his record that 
he would have taken all this trou- 
ble to get into the game? Cer- 
tainly not. He had every excuse 
in the world for not showing up 
on the diamond that day, but if 
he didn’t show up he knew that his 
record would be spoiled and it was 
worth any price to him to keep up 
that record. This is a wonderful 
spirit for anyone to get. Is it any 
wonder that sales managers are 
using the idea? 


INSURANCE COMPANIES USE THIS 
IDEA 


I know, for instance, of several 
insurance companies that get out 
periodical bulletins for their 
agents. These bulletins list the 
standing of the various men, the 
amount of business they have 
written and how many consecu- 
tive weeks they have written at 
least one policy. I know of one 
man who has written a policy 
every week for over twenty years. 
Do you suppose that man would 
let that record lapse? I should 
say not. Just as a man who has 
allowed his beard to grow until it 
is so long that he has-to wind -it 
around his neck, would not think 
of cutting it, so the man who 
heads the sales force continuously 
for many months or who has al- 
ways pulled down the sales prizes, 
will not let his record lapse re- 
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gardless of how many difficulties 
he has to overcome in order to 
maintain it. 

Something of this philosophy is 
back of these 100 Point Clubs and 
similar organizations that man) 
companies maintain for thei 
sales forces. Once a _ salesma: 
makes the club, his pride forces 
him to stay in it. To remain a 
member it is necessary that h 
does not let his selling record slip 
Thomas A. Buckner, first vice 
president of the New York Lif: 
Insurance Company, _ recentl) 
wrote a letter to a representative 
of the company by the name of 
Melnick, which was given much 
publicity in the press. Melnick 
was a poor immigrant boy a few 
years ago, and now is one of th 
company’s topnotchers. Mr. Buck- 
ner said to Mr. Melnick 

“It gratifies me exceedingly to 
note the excellent work you have 
done since you became associated 
with us in the Grand Street 
branch in March, 1917. To have 
led the whole Greater New York 
department in July, 1922, was a 
feat to be very proud of, and to 
do so again in July, 1923, adds to 
your prestige and ability as a 
representative of this company. I 
remember with pleasure meeting 
you in the ‘Top 200’ last year and 
understand that you are to be 
there this year, which places you 
in a _ position of prominence 
among the leading writers of the 
company. Trusting that good 
health and prosperity may attend 
you all your days, and with all 
good wishes, believe me— 

There we see how the idea 
works out. The fact that Melnick 
led the whole Greater New York 
department in July, 1922, is the 
very incentive that caused him to 
aim to lead it again in July this 
year. Also the fact that he got 
into the “Top 200” last year is 
the very reason why he will do 
everything possible to get into it 
again in 1923. That desire to ex- 
cel and to maintain a record of 
excellence is one of the strongest 
motives in human nature. This 
explains why scientifically fixed 
quotas are such fine arrangements 
for stimulating salesmen. A man 
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Another Link 
in the Chain! 


The December issue of Hearst’s 
International Magazine closed 
with a gain in advertising line- 
age of more than 44% over the 
same number in 1922. 


This is one more link in the 
chain of successive advertising 
gains which have been made by 
this publication commencing 
withthe June, 1923, number. 


The outlook for 1924 promises 
to make even these remarkable 
gains look small in comparison. 








A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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who attains a certain quota of 
sales one year, cannot afford to 
drop below that quota after that. 
If he does drop below it, the 
chances are his courage will be 
broken. Just as a prize fighter, 
who never sustained a_ defeat, 
loses his heart once he is defeated, 
so the salesman who misses his 
quota or falls below an estab- 
lished record, is likely never to 
be as good a man again. To be 
sure, there are come-backs and 
many of them, but these are the 
exception that prove the rule. 
People who establish certain 
standards of living find it difficult 
subsequently to live below those 
standards. That is why those per- 
sons who attain to, say, a ten 
thousand dollar income, somehow 
manage to maintain that income. 

There are many ways of 
applying this principle to sales 
management. It will, for example, 
solve that old problem of getting 
salesmen to work on Saturdays. 
The salesman who is desperately 
trying to hold his record, is not 
going to take any chances on play- 
ing hooky when he ought to be 
working. If a Welch Grape Juice 
Company man sells in a week one 
hundred cases or more of any or 
all Welch products, he becomes 
a Century Man. Mr. Philips, the 
sales manager, tells me that if a 
man has had a bad week, he will 
put in some extra hard licks on 
Saturday so as to make the de- 
sired goal. 

few years ago the Ford 
Motor Company used this selling 
principle to have Ford salesmen 
establish a daily record. The men 
were encouraged to sell a machine 
a day. Once the habit of a daily 
sale is started, it can be main- 
tained. Newspaper reporters give 
us an idea of what can be accom- 
plished in this respect. 

So, after all, there seems to be 
quite a lesson for all of us in the 
record of this queer Ohio con- 
fectioner. 


H. A. Laney with J. Jay Fuller 


Horace A. Laney, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the Atterbury Motor 
Car Company, Buffalo, has joined J. Jay 
Fuller, Buffalo advertising agent of 
that city as merchandising counsel. 
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Public Utilities, Like News- 
papers, Must Advertise 


“There is no royal road to success 
in public utility advertising, but you 
will find the advertising columns of 
your home town newspaper the direct 
avenue to the minds of. your cus 
tomers,” said Arthur W. Hawks, ad- 
vertising manager of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Com. 
pany, Baltimore, speaking before the 
convention of the American Gas As- 
sociation at Atlantic City. 

‘If you use this space to tell them 
the truth about your company, to tell 
them in a way that will make them 
understand what you are doing for 
them day by day, that you understand 
what you have to do, why you have 
to do it, and how to do it,” Mr 
Hawks continued, “you will accom 
plish two things—you will make your 
service more valuable to your custome: 
and your customer more valuable to 
your company.’ 

Mr. Hawks said good public service 
demands efficient production and ef- 
ficient use. “We must have the co 
operation of our customers,” he said 
“The simplest way to get it is to deserve 
it and ask for it through newspaper 
advertising. Nobody.will do it for you. 
Publicity is not automatic. The news 
paper itself must advertise if it wishes 
to succeed, and the most successful 
newspapers are successful advertisers.” 


Robert A. Burns Joins 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company 


Robert A. Burns has joined the Bos- 
ton office of Dorrance, Sulfivan & Com- 

ny, New York, advertising agency. 

r. Burns was formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Walter M. 
Lowney Company, Boston, and also pro- 
duction manager of the Hood Rubber 
Company, Watertown, Mass. 








Plans for New Campaign on 
Mohawk Shingles 


The Mohawk Asbestos Slate Com- 
pany, Utica, N. ». manufacturer of 
Mohawk asbestos shingles, will make 
up its advertising schedule for 1924 
some time about November 1. This 
account is_ directed by Wortman, 
Corey & Potter, Utica advertising 
agency. 


Advanced by Redfield- 
Kendrick-Odell Co. 


Griffin M. Bates has been elected sec- 
retary and a member of the board of 
directors of the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell 
Company, New York printers. Mr. 
Griffin has been with the company about 
eight years. 








Raymond Perry Leaves The 
Ethridge Company 


Raymond Perry, for several years a 
figure artist with The Ethridge Com- 
pany, New York, has resigned to do 
free-lance work. 
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First! 


Msc weekday morning THE WORLD 
y has a circulation in Greater New York 
nearly 100,000 copies greater than that of its 
nearest competitor (the “Daily News” tabloid 
newspaper excepted). 


On Sundays, THE WORLD’s New York circulation 
is greater by nearly 50,000 copies than that of 
the ‘ ‘Times,” “Herald” and “Tribune” combined. 
Thus, by choice of those who live and spend their 
money in New York, THE WORLD stands first. 


CHICAGO New Yore Derroit 
MARKET AND THIRD STs. TiTLB INSURANCE BLDG. Ge) 


San Francisco, Catir. Los ANGELRS, CALIF. 
HAA a Qynaeme 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITERR BUILDING yop BUILDING 
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The World’s Greatest 


Serve more than 


These — and other famous physicians — each 
a specialist in his subject, contribute to The 
Delineator’s Happy Child department: 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
America’s foremost child specialist ; Physician- 
in-Chief, Babies’ Hospital, New York City; 
Vice-President, The American Child Health 
Association, etc.; member, Board of Directors 
and Secretary, Rockefeller Instituté for Medi- 
cal Research; author, “The Care and Feeding 
of Children,” etc. 


Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw 


Famous authority on hygiene; recently president, 
American Child Hygiene Association, and con- 
sultant, Division of Maternity, Infancy and . 
Child Hygiene in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. 





THE DELINEATOR IS FIRST WITH THE BEST 
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Child Specialists 
1,000,000 homes 


Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart 


Director, Rochester (N. Y.) Dental Dispensary ; 
former president, National Dental Association, 
etc., and New York State Dental Society. Dr. 
Burkhart is to dentistry what the Mayo 
brothers are to surgery. 


Dr. William Park 


Bacteriological expert and authority on diph- 
theria; Professor Bacteriology and Hygiene, 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, etc.; Director, New York Health Depart- 
ment Bureau of Laboratories. 


Dr. Owen Lovejoy 


Noted child-labor expert; General Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee; President, 
American Association of Social Workers, etc. ; 
member, National Child Health Council. 


The mothers in 1,000,000 homes turn to 
The Delinéator because there they find their 
problems helpfully and authoritatively dis- 
cussed — and for their buying needs to the 
advertising columns of 


The 
~DELINEATOR 


THE DELINEATOR IS FIRST WITH THE BEST 
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The Drennen Motor Car Co., 
distributors for Cadillac and 
Buick cars and Federal trucks, 
use a full page in The News 
exclusively every Sunday. 
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ass AND Class 


Two reasons ely The News carries more 
automobile lineage than BOTH of the 
other Birmingham newspapers combined. 
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Automobile dealers in Birmingham know that no matter what 
price car they are selling, The News goes into the homes they 
want to reach. Ford or Cadillac—The News reaches their 
prospects just the same, 

During the first nine months of 1923, the following automo- 
bile, tire and accessory lineage was carried by the three 
Birmingham papers: 


MONTH NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 
January 40,348 33,880 7,546 
February 43,120 35,042 5,838 
75,054 46,200 9,688 

46,732 7,910 

58,170 8,988 

54,390 7,392 

46,914 7,994 

55,356 8,722 

66,710 7,490 


443,394 71,568 
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To cover the Birmingham district you need only one paper— 
The News. 
Net paid circulation for September, 1923 
72,983 Daily 80,760 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Ketty-Smitu Co. J. C. Harris, Jr. Ketry-Smita Co. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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How to Use Humor in Advertising 
to the Dealer 


Never, Save under the Most Propitious Circumstance, Should the Dealer 
Be Made the Butt of a Joke—Let His Customer 
Stand the Jollying! 


By A. L. Townsend 


r 


HAT there is humor in busi- 
ness relations and in advertis- 
ing arguments appears to be 
borne out by any number of in- 
teresting business-paper campaigns 
of late. 

The basic principles 
change were recently 
exploited by a hard- 
ware manufacturer. 
For many years he 
had been issuing 
sheets of electrotypes 
to hardware retailers 
for their own use 
in local newspapers. 
And the dealers were 
not particularly inter- 
ested. It was figured 
that less than 40 per 
cent were making use 
of this free service. 

Whereupon a comic 
series was produced, 
in desperation. A car- 
toonist who had indi- 
vidualized a_ certain 
style of large-head, 
animated figurettes 
was pressed into ser- 
vice, and hecreated ad- 
vertising illustrations 
and copy which led off 
with a smile. They 
were all in the lighter 
vein, The demand for 
this series was un- 
precedented. Hard- 
ware dealers who had 
never been known to 
write in before, re- 
quested the entire 
campaign. The electro sheet was 
a complete and rather sensational 
success. 

If was this discovery that 
prompted the advertiser to change 
the style of his trade magazine 
advertising. He did much the 
same thing in page space. And 
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once again the popularity of the 
humorous school was evidenced. 
The series “went big.” 

The dealer, for example, is par- - 
ticularly susceptible to humorous 
advertising which echoes situa- 
tions familiar to him, in everyday 
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FUN AT THE CUSTOMER’S EXPENSE THAT THE DEALER AP- 
PRECIATES IN A PUBLICATION THE CUSTOMER NEVER SEES 





conduct of his business—the often 
really funny relationship of cus- 
tomer to clerk. 

He has no patience with ad- 
vertising which pokes fun at his 
own class and business’and he is 
apt to be very sensitive along 
these lines. But when the joke 
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is on the other fellow he grins 
his enjoyment. 
retail merchant could write 
a book on the side-splitting inci- 
dents connected with his own 
rsonal contact with customers. 
any of these customers are 
“funny.” 
In a most remarkable campaign 


i similar to this have sold your clients on 
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every advertisement is a compleie 
little sales story, familiar io 
dealers. 

“Jack and Jill went up the Hii!” 
introduces us to Mr. and Mrs. of 
the average household and one of 
their amusing adventures. 

The story opens with the 
two characters standing before 

a garage door—which 
can’t be opened. And 
the following sequence 
of narrative is told, 
beneath the series of 
very funny little pic- 
tures : 


But Jill missed her train 
—totown. Missed a party. 
Missed a show. Because 
the garage door stuck. 
And jammed. And balked, 

Jill went upstairs telling 
Jack about his goofiness. 


than one bathroom—one to © bought the hardware 


—that mis-hung the door 
—that jammed. 

Jill told Jack about that 
da—(beg pardon) jammed 
door. Also she T-O-L-D 
him about it. Sometimes 
they do! (Cartoon of the 
wife haranguing poor Jack 
as he crouches behind a 
newspaper.) 

And at breakfast, Jill 
told Jack of that stuck 
door. Also Jill mentioned 
the stuck door. Frequent- 
ly, indeed, extensively. (A 
picture of the breakfast 
table wrangle.) 

As Jack sauntered forth 


Experiences 
the idea of having more 
two bedrooms. 


_ Even clients who have but a limited 
amount to spend on building, are 
willing, usually, to spend part of 
this for the convenience of an extra 
bathroom or two. 

And when you consider your client’s 
convenience, consider also showers 
For these enable still more persons 
to use the bathroom—a shower re- 
quires but a couple of minutes. 

We have gathered considerable data on 
various types of showers and their in- 
stallation. Any of this we will gladly 
give you.- We'll also forward our catalog 
H, and, if you wish, a booklet which we 
send persons interested in showers— 
your clients, perhaps. The title is “Once- 
Used Water. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


HUMOR THAT DOVETAILS WITH LOGIC 


the advertising of McKinney prod- 
ucts to the retailer has followed 
the ideas suggested above. Every 
page is almost the equivalent of 
a “comic insert” for grown-up 
merchants. You" can’t possibly 
overlook these pages, because they 
are radically different in make-up 
from anything appearing in the 
hardware and similar business 
publications. And that is another 
point in the favor of the plan. It 
makes a physically original pres- 
entation. 

Every McKinney page carries 
at least nine comic illustrations, 
scattered through the text, and 


into the balmy morning, 
he heard Jill refer to the 
rage door. You almost 
ear HIM hearing it. 
(Poor hubby dashing away 
from home as the good 
wife lectures.) i 

But Jack had an idea. 
Hurrah for Jack! And 
the hardware man, used to 
sufferers from Jilltellitis, knows what to 
prescribe. (The scene switches to the 
dealer’s shop.) ee 

Just a box and a book. But it is a 
book and a Doors never stick 
where that box goes to work. 

The Hardware Man has merely added 
another McKinney Set sale to his long 
list. But all Jilldom and Jackdom now 
knows satisfaction. 


In summing up, the advertise- 
ment says to the dealer, in a more 
serious vein: “Show any man the 
McKinney Garage Set Book. You 
ought to chain one to your 
counter. And settle any garage 
door problems offhand. Sell any 
man a McKinney Complete Garage 
Set ... . everything needed to 
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Send Us 


Your Specifications 


ON’T hesitate to send us 
specifications for your 
printing. If you have had the 
thought that our price will be 
high, you may be surprised. 


Especially on large edition 
catalogue or booklet or folder 
work, we have some rather 
unusual methods and equip- 
ment at your disposal. 


Let us hear from you 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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hang garage doors right . . . all 
in one handy box ready for easy 
use, and you have done more than 
earn a pleasing profit. You have 
made a friend. Want the book? 
Yours in a minute—just drop us 
a line.” 

It may be seen that McKinney 
advertising has fun at the cus- 
tomer’s expense, but in publica- 
tions which this customer will 
never see, of course. In the 


Ah! Here's a prospect. The perennial tourist is putting 
ld bus in trim for another 10,000 mile jaunt. eg 
He will be in to see you any day now. He has 
' money to 
There are many things he needs— 

But above all, there is one thing he cannot do without. He 
must have « trusty old Rose Tire Pump to tide him over the 
great open space- where tires wear out fast and Free Air Sta- 
tions are few and far between. 

‘Yes Sir! He is a prospect if you ever saw one. Don't 

let 
him get away. Somebody else, down the highway, will sell 
him a Rose Pump if you don't. 


CONVINCING THE DEALER IN A HUMOROUS WAY THAT THE 
CONSUMER HAS ROOM FOR A ROSE PUMP 


meanwhile, the dealer chuckles. 
The story of the product is put 
to him in a new and entertaining 
vein. 

The 
Rubber Company is trying out 


Boston Woven Hose & 


humor in  business-paper cam- 
paigns, although the dealer him- 
self is the star performer. A 
paper for Good Luck Jar Rubbers 
is characteristic of the stories. 
Drawn in the humorous style of 
the cartoonist, a_ tickled-pink 
dealer, at meal-time, is shown 
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nibbling at an ear of corn. His 
smiling wife attends him with a 
heaping dish. -There is not a seri- 
ous line in the picture. 

And the text reads: “The Live 
Hardware Dealer says: My wiie 
surprised me. When the corn in 
our garden was about a foot high 
she served delicious corn on the 
cob. It was too fresh and full- 
flavored to have traveled far. | 
asked her where she got it. 
‘Canned it last Au- 
gust,’ said she.” 

But great care is 
taken not to make fun 
of this dealer. While 
the illustration is 
humorous, it is good- 
naturedly so and, in 
the end, pays a neat 
tribute to Mrs. Dealer. 

The Speakman 
Company, manufac- 
turer of bathroom 
showers, has had a 
remarkable and _ sig- 
nificant experience 
with a “funny pic- 
ture.” 

As used in archi- 
tectural and building 
material publications 
it is a plea for having 
more than one bath 
room in the average 
home. 

The scene is the 
hallway of a _ neat 
house. Time, early 
morning. Four differ- 
ent people have 
thought of taking a 
shower. Some. of 
them are guests. 

A stout old party 
stands, embarrassed, 
on the hall stairs, in his bath- 
robe, towel over arm. A pretty 
girl, also ready for the shower, 
is blundering hastily back down 
the hall to her room. Another 
lass is just beating a _ hasty 
retreat to her room. Through 
another door a disgruntled man is 
making himself scarce. All have 
met in the hall as they headed for 
that shower. 

Almost any person is suscepti- 
ble to humor. 

It has an appeal which is un- 
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The Washingtes Star 
Is a Home Paper 


The newspaper that goes into the 
home regularly—day after day—is 
the newspaper that is read thoroughly 
and thoughtfully—and has 100% 


efficiency as an advertising medium. 
In the National Capital it is The Star. 


Without The Star you do not cover 
the field—but with it you don’t need 
any other paper. 


Che Sentng Slat. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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FIVE 


exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 
League News 


1 Sixty thousand subscriptions 
* from the members of the Dairy- 

men’s League Co-operative 
Association, Inc., alone*. 
Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
weekly circulation for the past 
12 months has averaged way 
over 60,000 copies. 
Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 
Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 
In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than either of the other 
two state farm papers. 





*Reader interest among this 
group is guaranteed by the fact 
that the League transacts more 
than $2000 annual business 
with the average member sub- 
scriber in selling for him his 
chief sowrce of ncome—milk. 
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Do you know your farmer 
prospects ? 


A RE. they hayseeds or busi- $1,000,000 a year in advertis- 
ness men? What are their ing their products. 

— their marketing This is a stabilized market 

for clothes, food, automobiles ; 

for agricultural equipment, 

stock feed, seed—for most of 

the necessities and luxuries of 






ops 
sthods? What is their buying 
wer? Have you got these 
ncts on the farm markets in 
hich you are selling? as 

In New York State there are — a, ———~o 
yw more than 60,000 farmers, of your poll 4 to these 60,- 
rganized and employing co- 00 families through the Dairy- 
perative marketing methods; men’s League News. 







piace nt at alana 
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deniably universal. The only diffi- 
culty involved is one of making 
the humor dove-tail with logic, 
horse-sense and sanity in ‘selling. 
The purely itrelevant fun, dragged 
in by the heels to make a holiday 
of a headline, is certainly not 
good business. 

In every business, as has been 
suggested, there are related ele- 
ments of humor. It is only neces- 
sary to dig them out that they 
may have direct application to the 
product and the audience. 

A campaign of pages for The 
Rose Tire Pump went into the 
trade-publication field in the face 
of the liveliest kind of competi- 
tion. But the character of the 
advertising has forced this cam- 
paign well to the- front. Hard- 
ware and garage and accessory 
men were the audience. And the 
advertiser was not slow to find 
that these men, as a class, were 
always ready for a good smile 
when it had to do with their line 
of business. 

Each advertisement, therefore, 
took a mild slap at a different type 
of motorist—and who can deny 
that some of them are very, very 
funny, from the other fellow’s 
viewpoint? 

That’s the “catch” in it—if fun 
is to be had with anyone, let it 
be the customer, the rival in busi- 
ness, the advertiser himself—but 
never the person to whom the ad- 
vertisement is addressed, save 
under propitious circumstances. 

In the Rose series, motorists are 
pictured in many quaint and often 
extremely funny situations, as in 
a page which pictured the typical 
tourist—the one who builds a 
house on the chassis, ties his goods 
and chattels on every available 
inch of space, boosts the pet dog 
on top,’ and breezes away. 

“Ah, here is a prospect,” sings 
the copy, “the perennial tourist is 
putting his old bus in trim for 
another 10,000-mile jaunt. He will 
be in to see you any day now. He 
has money to spend. Don’t let 
him get away. Somebody else, 
down the highway, will sell him 
a Rose pump if you don’t.” 

But it is the picture which gets 
across the humorous phase of the 
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advertising—and we have observed 
such a large number of these pages 
clipped and stuck in windows or 
on walls of stores, that we are 
quite certain a popular note has 
been struck. 


Box Office Receipts Increase 
with Advertising 


When the dramatic critics of Chi- 
cago voted thumbs down on the musical 
comedy, “Sally, Irene and Mary,” the 
producers of the piece turned to adver- 
tising to reverse the verdict. After long 
runs in New York they felt that their 
show was not without merit and in full 
column space they staged a vigorous 

campaign to repair the damage which 
they felt the critics had done. The box 
office of the theatre where the show is 
playing announces that since the ad- 
vertising began the receipts of each 
night have shown an increase over those 
of the preceding night. 


Insurance Company Advertises 


to Book Trade 


Full pages are being used in the 
business-paper campaign which the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, is addressing to book 
publishers and the book trade. The ad- 
vertising urges the insurance of parcel 
post packages. The three steps in suc- 
cessful delivery are shown with illus- 
trations: Pack securely, address clearly 
and insure fully. The advertising in- 
cludes a coupon request for further 
information. 


Join the Henry B. Flarsheim 


Company 

M. B. Herman has 
Henry B. Flarsheim Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency, as head of its 


joined The 


copy department. Mr. Herman was 
for nine years advertising manager of 
The Smith Kasson Company, depart- 
ment store of that city. 

Miss Adele O’Brien, has joined the 
art department of this agency. 


Vichek Tool Account for 


John S. King Company 

The Vichek Tool Company, Cleveland, 
O., manufacturer of tools and tool kits, 
has appointed The John S. King Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising. National 
magazines, business papers and_ direct 
mail are to be us in a campaign on 
Vichek Tools. 


W. A. James Advanced by 
Hudson Motor 


The Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, has advanced W. A. James 
from advertising manager to assistant 
sales manager. Mr. James _ will con- 
tinue to supervise the activities of the 
advertising department. 
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THE MEN whose services are 
available to you in the Bundscho 
organization are either men with 
a native zest for good typography 
that urged them to the opportu- 
nity they found here or men who 
have been lifted into a spirit of 
light achievement by the atmos- 
phere they got into when they 
came, others do not stay long, 
they find the standards too high 


J. Ms BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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THE SQUIBB MESSAGE, NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1923 





MEET YOUR 


Who Talks to 40 


E IS going to exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on the sale of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream for you. 


He is going to work in your community— 
going to talk to your customers and pros- 
pective customers—going to arouse a wide- 
spread local consciousness of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream—and direct the resultant 
demand to YOUR store. 


From coast to coast he will carry the mes- 


mE IS" A SOUTBB IR 
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THE SQUIBB MESSAGE, NEW YORK. OCTOBER, 1923 
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w SALESMAN 
‘Ofillion Every Day 


1s in- sage of Squibb superiority—talking to forty 
ental § million people in forty-six hundred cities 
and towns every twenty-four hours. 


ity— He is persistent, tireless. Night and day 
pros- fhe is at work: hour after hour-—day after 
wide- § day—week after week. 

uibb’s 
iltant 


5 Teme aT Ne «bas BH Ty AR AAAI eg EN DAP) SE OA 


Note hisg air of simple dignity and the 
pleasing way in which he attracts your 
attention to the tube of Squibb’s Dental 
mes- §Cream, 


BIJREET CAR CARD 
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First impressions 


People are interested in all their mail, 
just before they pick it up. Whether 
or not this interest remains after the 
mail is in their hands depends upon 
the impression created by what they 
find. 

A direct mailing made up on a stock 
of some good, bright color stands out 
from the rest of the mail. It’s inter- 
esting, partly because it’s different. 


Now made in Double Thick 


Hammermill Cover in all colors and 
finishes is now made in Double Thick, a 
very heavy stock suitable for large cata- 
log and de luxe booklet covers, mailing 
and return cards, substantial folders and 
sampling displays. Hammermill Cover, 
Single and Double Thick, is a complete 
low-priced Cover Line. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER ComPANy, ERIE, Pa. 


Send for Samples 


MMERM, 
COVER 


Single and Double Thick 
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A Telephone 
Company Explains Its 
Advertising 





So months ago, the Public 
Service Commission of New 
York State, during a report of its 
findings, following an investiga- 
tion of the New York Telephone 
Company’s cost and method of 
doing business, took occasion to 
lecture the telephone company on 
its advertising campaign. The 
Commission held that the adver- 
tising appropriation was unneces- 
sarily high. In the report, the 
Commission conceded that some 
advertising, such as announcing 
changes in equipment or character 
of services was advisable. It ex- 
pressed the belief, however, that 
the company should not advertise 
to justify rate increase, to set 
forth the attractiveness of em- 
ployment or to market securities 
to the public unless the company 
was willing to draw on its surplus 
for the expenditure. 

Commenting on this, at the time, 
Printers’ INK expressed the opin- 
ion editorially that the Commis- 
sion was not on sound ground. 
It was pointed out in these pages 
that the employment advertising, 
for example, was justified because 
it enabled the company to keep 
up its service during a period of 
labor scarcity. In conclusion, the 
article ventured the belief that 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany could easily show that its 
advertising has contributed might- 
ily to its success and helped to 
make possible the service the com- 
pany has been giving under ex- 
ceedingly difficult circumstances. 

It is interesting to observe that 
an advertisement of the New York 
Telephone Company, which ap- 
peared in the October 10 dailies, 
supports this contention. The 
copy was headed: “What Adver- 
tising Does for Telephone Ser- 
vice.” It read: 

Every day an average of 5,500.000 
telephone messages pass through New 
York City’s central offices. 

The swift dispatch of this huge vol- 
ume of traffic is a daily triumph of 
co-operation wrought by those who use 
the telephone and those who furnish the 
service. 
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No telephone user is more anxious to 
have his calls completed promptly than 
we are. It is a matter not only of pride 
in the service, but also of public satis- 
faction and dollars and cents in operat- 
ing costs, 

A delay of even one second on each 
of five and a half million calls would 
mean: 

—a loss of hundreds of hours each 
day in operating time, 

—a large increase in our operating 
force, 

—new equipment costing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to carry 
this extra load, 

—a decrease in public satisfaction. 

Telephoning is the most personal of 
public services, 

No matter how capable our operators 
might be, they never could do their work 
unaided. They are helped on every hand 
by telephone cone who know and do 
their part properly. 

This mutual Rekstuinees has been de- 
veloped largely by advertising—printed 
messages from the telephone company to 
New York’s great public. 

Advertising informs telephone users 
about our business. 

It explains how our rules, methods 
and practices help the service. 

It tells why new types of apparatus 
are adopted and how to use them. 

When our rate schedules are changed 
or revisions are made in our plan of 
operation, advertising frankly and fully 
tells the public why these changes are 
put into effect. : 

Advertising helps to keep the quality 
of New York’s telephone service up and 
the cost of the service down. 

As New York and its telephone sys- 
tem grows, advertising more than ever 
will help to retain and increase the co- 
operation between telephone users and 


- telephone organization which is so vital 


to successful telephone service. 


When Trade-Mark 
Information Is Required 
Huryja-Jonnson-Huwen, Inc., 

Curcaco, Oct. 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your trade-mark and slogan service 
department is indeed a helpful service 
to advertising men, and the informa- 
tion you have given us and the fact 
that you can be called upon at any 
time for authoritative information, many 
times over pays the cost of subscrip- 
tion to your publications. 

Hurya-Jounson-Huwen, Inc. 
A. O. Huryga. 


Port & Terminal Publishers 
Start New Publication 


The Port & Terminal Publishing 
Company, Whitestone, N. Y., publisher 
of Port & Terminal, itestone Herald 
and College Point News, has started 
publication of a new weekly, the Bay- 
side, N. Y., Review. William E, Meyer. 
ae erg of the company, is editor and 
usiness manager. 











Helping the Retailer to Analyze 
His Own Trade 


Hat Manufacturer Shows Dealers the Various Types of Hat Buyers and 
What to Sell Them to Make Them Satisfied Customers 


WOMAN’S hat is a thing 

of romance—the search for 
the right one, an adventure. A 
man’s hat covers his bald spot— 
buying one is horedom. 

It is hard to make the customer 
see that there is romance in hats. 
A hat is green and soft or black 
and hard. He feels that the only 
question about a hat is not “Does 
it look well on me?” but “How 
bad does it look?” 

E. Connett & Company, 
N. Y., makers of men’s hats, de- 
cided that there was a story in 
how they designed hats that 
would interest the customer, if 
the retailer could be induced to 
pass the story on to him. And 
they felt that if the retailer could 
be educated to the fact that each 
hat is designed to meet the needs 
of a certain type of man, more 
men would buy becoming hats, and 
to buy a hat might be as pleasur- 
able as to buy shirts. 

So E. V. Connett, Jr., who de- 
signs his firm’s hats, described his 
method of designing in a booklet 
which he sent out to the retailers’ 
clerks for their education. 

Then; when the salesmen went 
out on the road they carried with 
them a sign about 16 by 24 inches, 
describing the classes into which 
men fall for hat designing pur- 
poses. This sign was put up by the 
salesmen in a prominent place in 
the sample room, and the buyer 
was asked to read it before 
looking at the line. It read as 
follows: 

“Before starting to design, we 
try to fix in our mind’s eye the 
varied characteristics, as to age, 
height, weight, occupation, social 
inclinations and all the other things 
which go to make up mankind in 
general, and experience shows us 
they can be covered by classify- 
ing men into six broad groups as 
follows: 

“Two types of young men; two 


types of middle-aged men, and 
two of elderly men. 

“In the first group is the young 
man who represents the big bulk 
of the smart hat business, He 
dresses with care, and his well- 
tailored clothes are of the most 
extreme cut. He must have a hat 
which harmonizes in color and in 
design with his general clean-cut 
appearance, for he is the typical 
progressive young American. For 
him we design the nattiest shapes, 
both in crowns and brims, trim- 
mings and colors. This young 
man certainly keeps us on the 
jump, for he is always on the 
lookout for something new and 
smart. 


STYLES ADAPTED TO MEET WISHES OF 
COLLEGE MEN 


“The second of the young 
men’s group is familiarly known 
as the college man. His hat, soft 
collar, military striped tie, and 
clothes all seem as much a part 
of him as his well-smoked pipe. 
He seems unconscious of his ap- 
pearance, but at the same time is 
quite as distinctive looking as the 
other type. A hard man to design 
a hat for, because no one knows 
how he is going to manipulate the 
soft felt to suit his own indi- 
viduality; so we always try to 
produce shapes that are easily 
adaptable and also give great 
thought to the color, as_ this 
feature is as important, in his’ 
mind, as the shape. 

“Of the next group, comprising 
the two middle-aged men, we have 
first the ‘Man-About-Town,’ who 
patronizes the ball games, races, 
boxing and other sporting events, 
and rides about in a high-colored 
roadster, usually with an attrac- 
tive companion. He may be a 
salesman of automobiles, or what 
not, but he certainly is a good 
dresser, and an easy man for 
whom to design a hat, because in 
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any well-balanced line there al- 
ways is an assortment of pic- 
turesque, extreme models, both in 
colors, textures, finishes and 
shapes, that are designed for 
him. 

“The second middle-aged man 
we will call ‘The Family Man,’ 
careful of his standing in busi- 
ness, profession or private life, 
and whose dress reflects his char- 
acter, 

“We give him a lot of thought 
in our designing, because quality, 
coupled with modest good taste, 
must show to a marked degree 
to obtain his custom. However, 
when he is ‘out of harness,’ on 
the golf links, at the country club, 
or on a fishing or motor trip, he 
wears fine, lightweight ‘negligee’ 


models. 

“In the last group, of elderly 
men, is first the one ‘who never 
grows old.’ He is not over- 
numerous but is easily distin- 
guished by a florid complexion, 
red tie and checked clothes, in 
that he wears clothes and hats 
that have a swing and punch that 
the younger fellow favors, and yet 
must be tempered with a touch of 
dignity. That is just the kind of 
hats we design for him. 

“The other elderly type is the 
staid, dignified man, who may be 
the mayor, president of a bank, 
Congressman or Senator. Accord- 
ing to his calling, he wears all 
the way from a conservative, dig- 
nified hat to a broad brimmed, 
picturesque Western type. His 
models are planned to possess 
quiet richness in color and texture, 
ranging from medium dimensions 
to high creased crowns and broad 
rolling brims. 

“In the final rounding up of a 
well-balanced line, special thought 
has to be given to a number of 
staple models, to fit certain men 
with set ideas, who could not get 
an ounce of individuality into 
their appearance if they tried.” 

The hats were arranged for 
showing in the six style groups, 
one for “Progressive Young 
Men,” one for “Man-About- 
Town,” and so on. 

The effect on the buyer was 
notable. Usually he made some 


” 
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comment to the effect that he had 
had no idea that hats were so 
carefully designed with specific 
types in mind. As a rule they 
were interested enough to read 
the notice through, and sometimes 
to ask questions, 

Then when they turned to look 
at the goods they usually showed 
considerable interest in identify- 
ing a hat with its style group. 
An interested buyer is nearly al- 
ways a good customer. Sales 
were noticeably larger than usual 
that season in all territories. 

But this was not the result of 
too enthusiastic over-buying. On 
the other hand, the chart led many 
retailers to analyze their trade for 
the first time. Few stores have a 
balanced general trade. In the 
smaller towns the type of trade 
may be well marked, such as in 
a college town or in a farming 
community. 

In the larger cities, even, each 
store will have a preponderance 
of sales to men of a certain type. 
When their buyers saw the six 
type groups, clearly defined for 
them, they mentally classified their 
trade and bought to better advan- 
tage. Reports at the end of the 
season from many retailers show 
that fewer slow moving hats 
which had to be marked down 
remained on their shelves. 

Probably there does not exist 
a business which could not profit- 
ably take its customers behind the 
scenes in some such way as this 
with beneficial results to both the 
manufacturer and his customer. 
There is interest in every busi- 
ness, and it is usually behind the 
scenes. 


Fluor Spar Mine Trade- 
Marks Product 


The Hillside Fluor Spar Mines, Chi- 
cago, with mines at Rosiclare, IIl., have 
recently made application for registra- 
tion of the trade-mark “Fluorcite” for 
use on a new product, an iron cupola 


ux. 

“We are fortunate in having the ele- 
ments essential to good cupola practice 
occur together in our mine,” Jay L 
Hench, vice-president and manager of 
sales, tells Printers’ Inx. “Such ad- 
vertising as we are doing,” said Mr. 
Hench, “is going into the trade publi- 
cations where it will reach the foundry- 
men throughout the country.” 
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Corset Distribution Aided by 
National Advertising 


In recent years general distribution 
has been aided materially by national 
advertising, the appropriation for the 
current year being about $140,000, said 
James: T. Patterson, president of 
Newman & Sons, in a recent statement 
concerning the company which, formerly 
a partnership, has just been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Con- 
necticut. 

The company is the manufacturer of 
the P. N. Practical Front Corset. 

Nation-wide distribution of its prod- 
uct, continues this statement, is obtained 
by the company through a well-organ- 
ized sales force working out of three 
district offices located at New York, 
Chicago and Boston. At each of these 
points a complete stock is maintained to 
make prompt deliveries to more than 
8,000 dealers scattered over the country. 

Sales for the first eight months of 
1923 are reported as $1,670,099, as com- 
pared with $2,376,016 in the whole year 
of 1922; $2,627,222 in 1921; $2,998,878 
in 1920, and $2,267,195 in 1919. In no 
year since the business was established 
has it been operated at a loss, says the 
president’s statement. The business was 
founded at Derby, Conn., in 1874, re- 
moving to New Haven, Conn., in 1877, 
where it is now located. 


Chicago Printing Firm Under 
New Management 


Clarence G. Mead and Charles C. 
Grede, formerly with Poole Brothers, 
Chicago printers, have taken over the 
management of the printing business 
in Chicago oe for the last twenty 
years as J. P. Black & Company. The 
new name of the firm is the J. P. 
Black-Mead-Grede Company. 


Finery Hosiery Starting 
Campaign 
The Finery Hosiery Corporation, New 
York, is starting a campaign on its 
product in women’s publications; news- 
papers in cities where its dealers are 
located, and street car cards. This 
advertising is directed by Lawrence e 
Gumbinner, New York advertising agent. 


Donald Durham Leaves 
“Motor Service” 


Donald Durham has resigned as 
Eastern advertising manager at Spring- 
field, Mass., of Motor Service, Chi- 
cago. He will act as the representa- 
tive of several Eastern tool manufac- 
turers on the Pacific Coast. 


Harry M. Hitchcock with 
Ray D. Lillibridge 


Harry M. Hitchcock, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the New York Ship- 
building Corporation, New_York, is now 
with Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 
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Chatham Agency Directing 
Newspaper Campaigns 


An advertising campaign is being 
conducted in a list of forty newspapers 
by Wimelbacher & Rice, New York glove 
manufacturers, on Wear Right gloves. 
In addition rotogravure advertising is 
being used in ten newspapers. his 
campaign is being directed by the 
Chatham Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. 

This agency also is directing a cam- 
paign for the Nightingale Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia and Reading, Pa. Newspa- 
pers in the Northwest, South and Pitts- 
burgh are being used for this account. 


Frank B. Fairbanks with 
Franklin Printing Company 


Frank B. Fairbanks has been ap- 
pointed representative in the Pittsburgh 
district of the Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. He will also cover 
sections of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Fairbanks was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of The Duff Manu- 
facturing Company and later with the 
MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, 
both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harrington Cutlery Account 
for Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Harrington Cutlery Company. 
Southbridge, Mass., manufacturer of 
table cutlery and hardware specialties, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New York office of Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Company. 

_ Plans are being developed for inten- 
sive localized campaigns tied up to their 
jobbing and retail outlets. 


New Advertising Business at 
Peru, Ind. 


A new advertising business has -heen 
formed at Peru, Ind., under the name 
of Bonsib by Louis W. Bonsib. It 
will specialize in direct-mail advertis- 
ing. Mr. Bonsib has been service de- 
partment manager of the Indianapolis 
Engraving Company, Indianapolis, for 
the last seven years. 


Joins W. M. Dutton & Sons 


Company 
S. F. Woodbridge, Jr., has joined the 
W. M. Dutton & Sons Company, Hast- 
ings, Neb., manufacturer and whole- 
saler, as advertising manager. Mr. 
Woodbridge was formerly an account ex- 
ecutive of the Bloodhart-Soat Company, 

Omaha advertising agency. 


Advanced by Southern Pine 


Association 
Albert S. Boisfontaine, who has_ been 
assistant to the manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association since last June, 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 
Mr. Boisfontaine has been with the asso- 
ciation since 1917. 
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—and all sizes 
between them 
folded with speed 
and accuracy 
on the Cleveland 





your printer owns a Cleveland Folding Machine 
Uf you have a hurry-up job to get out—depend 
upon it, he can give you fast service. 

The Cleveland takes all sheet sizes from 4x7 to 
26 x 58 inches. It folds them faster than any other 
folding machine. It makes accurate folds, and the 
edges are neatly rounded, therefore, not broken, or 
saw-edged. 

The Cleveland turns out an all-round good job— 
in the shortest possible time. 

Furthermore, it produces many distinctive folds 
that enable you to give your line better display, and 
that simplify your lay-out work. 

Ask your printer for samples of these distinctive 
folds. If he cannot supply them, write us and we 
will see that you get some. 

The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all 
the other machines and a great number that no other 
folder can make. 


THe [eve[ANDfeloIne Macyinelo 


1929-1941 East 61st Street 
Cleveland - - - Ohio 
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Making your product speak 
for itself 


BILLION and a half 

spent for advertising in 
22! Today in nearly every 
industry, bigger sales forces 
than ever before! 

Every advertising man 
knows why; the relentless 
pressure of growing com- 
petition. And the focal 
point of competition is the 
crowded modern store. 

Clearly, the individual package must shoulder a heavy 
responsibility. Its “selling face” must not only appeal 
to the dealer and so secure prominent display—it must 
also dominate competition, and flash your story to the 
customer first. 

No casual selection—no haphazard individual choice 
—can produce a package that will fill this dual role. 
The selection of package de- 
sign today is an exact science 
—based on actual sales tests 
and comparisons. 

That is how Robert Gair 
Company can determine before- 
hand the exact type of appeal 
best suited to your individual 
product. Costly guesswork is 
eliminated. Maximum effec- 














Individual choice is only a gamble 


“ Not only must it appeal to the 
4 - dealer and so secure prominent 
tiveness is guaranteed. display—” 
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Even the most striking de- 
sign depends for ultimate 
success on vivid, accurate, 
uniform reproduction. The 
slightest variation in ink, 
sizing, stock, may ruin an 
otherwise successful run. 


«_--eiaialaiaaiama iia eau Engraving, plate-making, 
and flash YOUR story FIRST.” color-printing— all present 
problems of their own, prob- 


lems which only the most expert knowledge can solve. 

Gair service is based on nearly 60 years’ experience in 
designing and manufacturing packages for leaders in 
every line. 

We maintain our own laboratories, photo-engraving 
and printing departments. We make our own colors, 
inks and glues, and our laboratory tests insure uniform 
results and unvarying shades of color every time your 
package is run. 


A complete package merchandising service 


Robert Gair Company produces all the essentials 
of package merchandising: Folding Boxes, Labels, 
Lithography, Corrugated and Solid Fibre Shipping Cases. 

Our latest booklet, “Testing the Merchandising 
Value of a Package,” is a vitally interesting résumé of 
methods frequently employed. Send for a copy today. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 
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Approved by Both— 


the Production Manager 
and the Sales Manager 


Viewed from every angle, the Brooks Display Container is the most 
economical, substantial and efficient. 


In the Factory—lIt is the most economical to handle and pack. 
Has no intricate or time-consuming folds. Is simply and quickly 
set in position for receiving goods, saving time of those assembling 
merchandise. 


In the Merchant’s Store—It sets flat and solidly on th: counter 
—displays merchandise at proper angle for best sales effect— 

opens up and displays the goods without rehandling—has 
maximum advertising space on all sides—ALL RE- 

SULTING IN INCREASED SALES FOR THE 

DEALER, THE JOBBER AND THE MANU- 
FACTURER,. 


Send us a sample or description of your 
product and we will submit our recom- 
mendations — ideas, dummies and 
estimates — free of any obligations. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Patented 


BROOKS Contaixer 
Lithographed Folding Rense~Labele- Window Display Advertising- 
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Canadian Court 
Renders Corn Flakes 
Decision 


HE long-contested litigation 

over the manufacture and 
sale of toasted corn flakes in 
Canada has been brought to an 
end, so far as the Canadian courts 
are concerned, by the decision of 
the Appellate Division. Court of 
that country just announced. The 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company and the W. K. Kellogg 
Cereal Company, both of Battle 
Creek, Mich., must now take the 
case to the Privy Council of Eng- 
land. 

The two actions, one begun in 
1914, and the other in 1919, were 
tried together, and judgment in 
both cases was originally given 
on April 25, 1922. It is the appeal 
from this judgment which has just 
been decided, and which grants to 


the plaintiffs, The Battle Creek. 


Toasted Corn Flake Company, of 
London, Ont., exclusive rights to 
make and sell corn flakes and Korn 
Krisp under the Kellogg name 
and the Sanitas trade-mark in 
Canada. This means that the 
London company has won the 1919 
action. Judge Ferguson’s decision, 
however, dismisses the 1914 action, 
which sought to restrain the 
sattle Creek concerns from selling 
any flakes and “ready to eat” 
cereal products. 

The court order restraining the 
defendants from selling corn 
flakes and Korn Krisp in Canada 
has not yet been given an opera- 
tive date, nor has the amount of 
damages been set. 

The claim of the plaintiffs is 
founded on an agreement ex- 
ecuted in 1906 between themselves 
and the Sanitas Nut Food Co. 
Ltd., and Dr. J. H. Kellogg, both 
of Battle Creek, Mich. The Lon- 
don company paid $75,000 for the 
tight to manufacture and sel! in 
Canada a cereal food product 
flavored by machinery, recipes and 
formulas invented by Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, for many years head of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. At 
that time both companies called 
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their product “Sanitas Corn 
Flakes.” 

In 1907 the United States com- 
pany changed the name of the 
product to “Kellogg’s,” although 
retaining the “Sanitas” trade- - 
mark. In 1908 the Canadian com- 
pany also changed the name to 
“Kellogg’s,” and it is the claim of 
the latter that it had the consent 
and co-operation of the defendants 
in doing so. 

The defendants claim that they 
dissociated themselves from Dr. 
Kellogg, and proceeded to make 
an entirely different corn flake 
with a different flavoring, known 
only to themselves, and hence 
that they were not parties to the 
original agreement. The court 
finds that the two products are 
“substantially identical” and that 
the defendants recognized the 
agreement entered into with the 
earlier firm by co-operating with 
the Canadian company in market- 
ing the product for a period of 
several years, after the name was 
changed, without interference. 

The defendants further claimed 
that a trade-mark cannot legally 
be assigned except as a part of a 
going business, and that because 
no property rights were involved 
in the agreement it is of no value. 
As to this Justice Ferguson finds 
“that where the owner of a trade- 
mark has established a trade in 
several countries, he may assign 
his business in each country, and 
that where he assigns the ex- 
clusive right to manufacture and 
trade in a certain territory or 
country he thereby transfers his 
business in that country and may 
with such assignment transfer his 
rights to use the trade-mark in 
the country in which he sells his 
business.” 

The defendants further claimed 
that even though the original 
agreement might be proved valid 
the use of the name “Kellogg’s” 
was not included among its pro- 
visions. As to this the court 
finds that the plaintiff company 
was the first to use the name 
“Kellogg’s” in Canada, with the 
consent and co-operation of the 
defendants, and that consequently 
it has a prior and exclusive right 
to it in that territory. 





The Salesman as an Advertising 
Critic 


What Should Salesmen Be Expected to Know about Advertising? 


By Ira Fleming 


Advertising Manager, Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc. 


HAT do salesmen know 

about advertising? In what 
way, if any, can they be of as- 
sistance in formulating an adver- 
tising campaign? 

The other day I heard of an 
instance where in the course of 
conversation the sales manager of 
a rather large organization had 
stated that his experience had 
been that salesmen are not capable 
judges of advertising. He quoted 
several instances which tended to 
prove that the members of his 
sales force, at least, were incom- 
peternt to pass on advertising copy 
or advertising policies in general. 

The writer’s experience has been 
directly contrary to this. 

Salesmen ought to know a great 
deal about advertising, and they 
ought to be of great assistance in 
formulating an advertising cam- 
paign. It may be true that in 
many sales forces “what ought to 
be is not the case,” but who is in 
fault—the salesman or the house? 

What should we expect sales*~ 
men to know about advertising? 
Surely not to be able to actually 
phrase the advertisements nor to 
pass on the selection of mediums 
which are to be used nor to work 
out the details as to how best to 
merchandize the campaign to the 
trade. Yet it would seem to me 
that there is something lacking 
with the house that does not se- 
cure much valuable information 
regarding each one of these fea- 
tures from its salesmen. 

In order to show some of the 
ways in which salesmen come into 
possession of valuable advertising 
information, I will outline briefly 
the conditions under which the 
sales force of Geo. P. Ide & Co. 
operates. 

We market our product (col- 
lars and shirts) through men’s- 
wear retail stores. We maintain 
fifteen branch houses and employ 


approximately one hundred and 
twenty-five salesmen. Competi 
tion is keen, and in order to se- 
cure new accounts, as well as to 
hold old ones, our entire selling 
organization has to be constantly 
on its toes to convince and demon- 
strate to the retailer that our mer- 
chandise will show a satisfactory 
rate of turnover. 


WHEN THE DEALER IS SOLD THE 
WORK BEGINS 


Ide salesmen have long passed 
the stage where they considered 
their work done as soon as the 
dealer’s order had been booked, 
trusting to the company’s na- 
tional publicity and Providence 
that the goods would move from 
the dealer’s shelves. Instead, our 
salesmen have it thoroughly sat- 
urated into their systems that 
when a dealer agrees to stock our 
merchandise he has simply granted 
us an opportunity. Our real work 
now starts, and I can assure you 
that in connection with it the sales- 
men play a mighty important part. 

The first thing the salesman 
must do after the goods arrive 
and are placed on the shelves, is 
to arrange for their proper dis- 
play, both inside the store and in 
the windows. In most cases our 
salesmen personally make _ the 
trims, which, of course, include 
various advertising cards and cut- 
outs and pasters for the outside 
of the windows. 

In the windows we use for the 
display of our collars a very com- 
pact velour covered fixture, an in- 
genious arrangement which can 
be placed in the corners of a win- 
dow without interfering with the 
showing of other merchandise. 
Anywhere from one to four or 
more of these fixtures are used 
and they usually remain in the 
windows permanently. Inciden- 
tally, this display idea, which is, 
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I think, the best ever originated 
for advertising and selling col- 
lars, was devised by one of our 
salesmen, 

After the displays are all com- 
pleted, the salesman keeps par- 
ticularly close tabs on the collar 
department until he is assured 
that everything is running as 
smoothly as could be wished for. 
He not only thoroughly posts the 
merchant and clerks on the merits 
of our product, but gets behind 








At last-- 


Quality Semi-Soft 

Collars such as you 

have been waiting for! 

—permanent Gilmer, linen-like 
finish which will not gather 
dust or dirt and which resists 
soiling by perspiration. 

—no nap or fuzz to rub off. 

—won't turn yellow. 

It is a feature of the four Willo 

styles here shown in 


Ideflex 


Semi-Soft 
COLLARS 


Will not wrinkle, sag 


or shrink. 
Easy to launder. 


Unusually serviceable. 


4 for *1.00 


Guo, P. Ine & Co. Inc. Taow. N. Y. 


WILLOBANK 

















AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR WHICH A SALES- 
MAN FURNISHED THE IDEA 


the counter himself and makes 
sales, and such work as this by 
the salesman goes on continuously. 
Saturday afternoon and night in- 
variably find the majority of Ide 
salesmen behind the counters, 
helping out customers as well as 
adding to the salesmen’s store of 
knowledge about our merchandise 
from the ultimate user’s stand- 
point, 

In this réle of retail clerk the 
salesman very naturally learns at 
first hand what the selling features 
are that count most with the user 
—and what to say that will con- 
vince. If assisting in a store that 
has been unusually successful in 
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selling our merchandise, the sales- 
man is often able to pick up val- 
uable tips from the clerk to add 
to his fund of information, and 
when some retailer hits upon a 
particularly effective line of argu- 
ment concerning our goods in his 
newspaper advertising, our sales- 
men quickly find out about it. 

One of the maxims of adver- 
tising is to write from the stand- 
point of the person you are trying 
to influence. How is one to know 
what this standpoint is unless he 
has first-hand information? And 
what is a more logical means of 
getting first-hand information 
than your own corps of sales- 
men? 

Of course, I appreciate that 
perhaps all sales forces have not 
as close relationship with their 
dealers’ customers as have ours, 
but it is difficult to conceive of a 
successful wide-awake salesman 
who does not know a whole lot 
about the arguments concerning 
his merchandise, which convince 
the ultimate user. 

“All right,” you say. “Assum- 
ing that the salesman may pos- 
sess some worth-while advertising 
ideas, what is the best way to get 
them out of him?” 

In our own case we get them 
in two different ways. One of 
these is through questionnaires 
which we send out frequently, but 
by far the most of the ideas are 
sent in to us by the salesmen on 
their own initiative. As I men- 
tioned before, we should hardly 
expect salesmen actually to phrase 
the advertisements. What we 
want. is worth-while ideas. I'll 
give one or two actual illustra- 
tions from our own experience. 

Not long ago we put on the 
market a group of semi-soft col- 
lars, known as our Willo Line, 
which embraced four different 
styles. Shortly afterward we re- 
ceived a communication from one 
of our salesmen reading as 
follows: 


In advertising our Willo Line collars, 
I think we should strongly play up the 
fact that these collars have a permanent 
linen-like finish. This feature not only 
puts them in a class by selves so far 
as appearance is concerned, but they ward 
off dirt and dust, and a curious thing 
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that I have just found out is that they 
do not turn yellow nor soil easily from 
perspiration like so many other semi- 
soft collars. 


The advertisement that was 
based on this letter is reproduced 
with this article. 

Here’s another communication 
as received from one of our sales- 
men, 

I find that a generally prevalent com- 
plaint about starched collar styles that 
are supposed to meet closely at the top 
is that after they are worn and laun- 
dered a few times the collars spread or 
gap at the top—anywhere from a quar- 
ter to a half an inch. This, of course, 
mars the appearance of the collar. The 
fault is not with the laundry but is due 
to weak buttonholes in front, which 
stretch out of shape. Now our collars 
are the exception on account of our Lino- 
cord buttonholes (a doubly reinforced 
buttonhole) and they retain their original 
stylish appearance, no matter how many 
times laundered. 


From this was developed an ad- 
vertisement reading as follows: 


Do Your Cortars SPREAD AT THE Top? 

Ide collars don’t, because they have 
Linocord buttonholes, which won’t stretch 
nor break. 

They insure perfection of fit and re- 
tention of the original stylish appearance 
of the collar until worn out, 

Try them and note the difference. 


Now, aside from the value of 
the advertising ideas themselves 
which you can get from your 
salesmen, this taking them into 
your confidence and making them 
feel that they are playing an im- 
portant part in getting up the ad- 
vertising is of very great value 
when it comes to merchandizing 
the advertising to the trade. 

A trait of human nature which 
is as old as the hills is that one 
of the best ways to enlist the real 
interest of a person in an under- 
taking of any kind is to let him 
take part. How does the kinder- 
garten teacher keep the children 
interested? By constantly telling 
them things or by injecting games 
and drills in which each child 
takes part. Take yourself—what 
are the things which interest you 
most? Are they those of which 
you are told, read about or see 
others doing? Or are they not 
those in which you take part 
yourself? 

And in which‘kind of advertis- 
ing is a salesman likely to take 
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the greatest interest—that which 
is passed along to him with the 
word, “This is what the company 
is going to do,” or that which 
comes to him with the glad tid- 
ings, “The ideas and suggestions 
which you were so kind as to sub- 
mit some time ago regarding our 
advertising were found very help- 
ful to us in building this season's 
campaign and we want to thank 
you for the assistance rendered. 
Here are the advertisements, etc. ?” 

Of course you will receive 
plenty of “chaff with wheat” in 
the suggestions sent in by sales- 
men, but what of it? Here and 
there you will get real “nuggets” 
that will amply repay for the 
trouble of looking for them, and 
the whole matter can be easily 
handled in such a way that each 
salesman can be made to feel he 
had a part in formulating the 
campaign. 

Having thus assisted in getting 
up the advertising, what could be 
more natural than for the sales 
force to feel the responsibility of 
making the campaign efficient, so 
far as it is in its power? 


Joins Cincinnati Shoe 
Manufacturer 
The Bettman Dunlap Company, Cin 


cinnati shoe manufacturer, has added 
Charles W. Snyder, Jr., to its advertis- 
ing staff. He was formerly with The 
John Douglas Company, manufacturer 
of plumbers’ supplies, also of Cincin- 
nati, in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion. At one time he was with 
The Monitor Stove Company, of the 
same city. 


T. A. Ballantyne Returns to 
Rankin Agency 


T. A. Ballantyne has resigned as 
secretary and a member of the board 
of directors of Campbell-Moss, Inc., 
now Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He has re- 
turned to the Wm. H. Rankin Company 
with which he had been for seven years 
before joining Campbell-Moss, Inc, 


Hermosa Beach, Cal., 
Advertises Itself 


The Chamber of Commerce of Her- 
mosa Beach, Cal., has started an adver- 
tising campaign in Southern Californi 
with a view of bringing industries and 
new residents to that city. This adver- 
tising is being directed by Philip J 
Meany, Los Angeles, advertising. 
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California 
Advertising-Service 
Association Meets 


"Fe California Advertising- 
Service Association, an or- 
ganization composed of advertising 
agencies of California, held its 
seventh semi-annual convention at 
Long Beach, Cal., from October 
4 to 7. 

A feature of the convention was 
a paper and discussion on the 
subject of “Publicity.” While the 
association did not officially go on 
record as openly opposed to this 
abuse, the unanimous opinion was 
expressed that it should be fought. 
Definite action is expected during 
the coming year through the or- 
ganization’s committee on medi- 
ums relations. 

Crombie Allen, president, Cali- 
fornia Association of Daily News- 
papers, and various executives 
from other lines of business, spoke 
or led discussions on such sub- 
jects as: “The Attitude of the 
Large Department Store toward 
Nationally Advertised Products 
and Some Highlights on Mer- 
chandising”; “Financial Advertis- 
ing”; “The Better Business Bu- 
reau”; “Newspaper Relations and 
Agency Commission,” and “The 
Function of the Smaller Agency.” 

Professor Charles H. Raymond, 
University of California, con- 
cluded the program with an 
address on “Advertising Instruc- 
tion in the Universities.” The 
association is taking an active in- 
terest in the building up of 
practical advertising courses in 
the colleges and universities of the 
State. 

The next semi-annual conven- 
tion will be held at Fresno, Cal., 
coincident with the convention of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs Association. 


Made Manager, Pell City, Ala., 
“News” 


Bays D. Cather has leased the plant 
of the Pell City, Ala., News from its 
owner, F. W. White, and is now man- 
ager and editor of that publication. Mr. 
Cather was previously engaged in news- 
paper work and was for four years post- 
master at Pell City. 
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Cleveland Advertising Agents 


Have Golf Tournament 

The Cleveland chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
held its second golf tournament at 
the Canterbury Country Club, Cleve- 
land, October 9, with about seventy-five 
representatives of magazines, newspapers, 
farm and trade papers as its guests. 
More than fifty took ae in the handi- 
cap golf tournament. They were divided 
into two flights and prizes were awarded 
for the best net medal scores in each 
flight. These were won by Howard 
Ruggles of New York in Class A and 
Charles Collier, also of New York in 
Class B. G. Belsey and Charles 
Eshleman of Cleveland won the prizes 
for the low totals on three “blind 
holes” in each flight. 

D. C. Wills, chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land was the principal speaker at a 
dinner given in the evening at the 
Hotel tatler. Commenting on _ the 
economic wealth of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, Mr. Wills said: “The 
value of the products of this district is 
12.9 per cent of the country’s total. 
And yet all these manufactured prod- 
ucts expend only 10.1 per cent of the 
amount spent each year in the thirty- 
six principal national publications.” 
When manufacturers can obtain a mar- 
ket for 12.9 per cent of the country’s 
total by spending only 10.1 per cent 
of the advertising total, the amount of 
goods sold ought to be increased with 
more advertising, Mr. Wills said. 


H. B. Harper Leaves 
Studebaker 


H. B. Harper, sales manager of the 
domestic division of The Studebaker 
Corporation of America, South Bend, 
Ind., has resigned to re-enter business 
for himself at Philadelphia. He was 
formerly head of the Harper Over- 
land Com ny of that city, distributor 
of Willys-Knight cars, prior to joining 
the Studebaker company in 1921. Mr. 
Harper was at one time sales manager 
of The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo. 


Death of David B. Miller 


David Blaine Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, Chicago, died last week at 
Chicago. He had been with the Bruns- 
wick company since last March and 
was ache vay advertising manager of 
the Toledo Metal Furniture Company, 
b+ a Ohio. He was thirty-three years 
old. 








A. E. McNeill Joins 
San Francisco Agency 


Austin E. McNeill has joined Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency, as chief of its pub- 
licity department. Mr. McNeill was for 
several years assistant Sunday editor 
of the San Francisco Examiner. 
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Gordon Bates Co. advertisements 
are only a few of hundreds of keyed 
isements produced by this agency 
have sold hundreds of thousands of 
worth of merchandise at a profit. 
pve mounted in a large portfolio 50 of 
pdvertisements covering a wide variety 
sinesses, to show any advertiser inter- 
in learning more about Ruthrauff & 
selling copy. ‘This portfolio cannot 
t through the mail, but one of our 
entatives will gladly bring it to your 
without obligation to you. Merely 
us—and mention Printers’ INK. 


thrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Advertising 

Fourth Ave., at 28th St., N. Y. 

North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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The Billion Dollar Market 
with an Open Purse 


79,840 Passenger Cars in Brooklyn 
71,210 xe “ —“ NewYork 


The above is gleaned. from 
hundreds of interesting facts 
contained in the book 


“Try Brooklyn First’? 


Send for Your Copy 
It’s Free 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Representatives 
New York San Francisco 
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Quick Change in Company’s Name 
Promotes Sale of New Product 


“Nucoa” Connoted “Substitute” to Many People, So Manufacturing 
Company Changed Its Name to “The Best Foods, Inc.” 


be the New York telephone book 
and in directories it is still listed 
as the Nucoa Butter Company. A 
stone cutter cut the name above 
the entrance of the building where 
the company has its offices. It is 
still known as the Nucoa Building 
and will continue as such, but in 
advertising to the trade and to the 
public, the company is now known 
as “The Best Foods, Inc.” The 
reason for the change furnishes 
food for thought to companies 
about to choose a name or to a 
company about to put out a new 
product. 

The Nucoa company was or- 
ganized to put out one product— 
Nucoa Butter. This product was 
made from ingredients such as 
cocoanut oil, milk, and peanut oil, 
and is used for all sorts of pur- 
poses by confectioners and other 
manufacturers. But it came to be 
krown to the public primarily as a 
butter substitute. In the course 
of time the company decided to 
put out a new product to be sold 
through the same sales organiza- 
tiom and to the same trade. After 
much consideration and many ex- 
periments, a mayonnaise was de- 
cided upon as a suitable product. 
The name “Gold Medal Mayon- 
naise” was chosen and advertising 
and sales plans were worked out. 
And then it became apparent to 
the company that it would- be 
geod business to change its name. 

The fact that the public had 
come to associate Nucoa with the 
word “substitute” would have of- 
fered a certain amount of ‘sales 
resistance to the new product 
which could be obviated in ad- 
vance by a change in name. A 
talk with consumers and retailers 
convinced the company that the 
change would cut down its poten- 
tial sales resistance. 

Advertising in the trade press 
and to consumers, both on Nucoa 
and the new product, carried the 
signature “The Best Foods, Inc.,” 
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instead of the original name. 
Direct-by-mail advertising to the 
trade, and trade-paper copy told 
about the change of name and the 
reason for it. 

The new company then decided 
that it would be a good idea to tie 
up the product closely with the 
news of the day. The opportunity 
presented itself when, due to pub- 
lic interest in the new President, 
Mr. Coolidge’s favorite . flower, 
favorite haunts and so on, were 
given attention in the newspapers. 
Among them was his favorite 
food and it was stated by a re- 
porter that “Aunt Mary’s Golden 
Mayonnaise was his pet flavor.” 
_In getting the jump on competi- 
tive products to tie up with the 
news interest attached to mayon- 
naise, a nice piece of advertising 
strategy was used. 

Gold Medal, of course, is a pre- 
pared mayonnaise; Aunt Mary’s 
was a home-made one. 

The advertising headline said, 


“The President’s Pet Dish is 
‘Aunt Mary’s’ Golden Mayon- 
naise.” 


_ “The nation’s ‘Pet’ Mayonnaise 
is Gold Medal Mayonnaise—say 
the sales the country over,” was 
the copy immediately beneath it. 
Then the copy stated that dress- 
ings are “home-made,” but that 
the secret of each is largely the 
knack in mixing. “If you have 
skill and the time,” the copy sug- 
gested, “possibly you would like 
to try ‘Aunt Mary’s’ recipe. Here 
it is: 

Cream one cup of butter very lightly. 
Stir smoothly together the yolks of four 
eggs, one tablespoonful of mustard and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Add slowly one 
cup of olive oil and half a cup of lemon 
juice and vinegar, pouring first the oil, 
then the lemon and vinegar. Or use all 
lemon juice and no vinegar. 


Then was added: 

“Tf time is limited and you want 
to be certain of the mayonnaise 
you use for the big Labor Day 
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outing, take the coupon to your 
dealer and he will give you a free 
jar of fresh daily Gold Medal 
Mayonnaise.” 

The company does not state 
whether or not President Coolidge 
in response to this time-saving in- 
vitation gave up Aunt Mary’s re- 
cipe for the newer Gold Medal. 


The President’s 
- Pet Dish 


is “Aunt Mary’s” Golden Mayonnaise ° 
—say the Newspapers. 


The Nation’s “‘Pet’’ Mayonnaise is 
GOLD MEDAL 
1 Fy cod ebet-be-1— 


—say the sales the country over 
Both dressings are 








‘Tha coupon enciten the bearer te one 
144 Bh far of oid Medal Mayenee, 


hee 





of olive it and hall» cup of lemon juice and 
powrieg first the oul, then the amen and vinegar 
Ad lemon juice ond no vinegar.” 


Medal Mayonnaise — the 
teasy, tangy taste that can't be imitated. 


1 Your Dealer Carnet Sapply You Write to 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 
Fourth Ave. at 234 St. New York City 














NEWS COPY THAT GOT ATTENTION FOR A 
NEW PRODUCT 


This advertisement, and others 
of the series, were signed with the 
company’s new name. As quickly 
as possible the cartons now in the 
dealers’ hands which bear the old 
name are being changed. This 
process is made easier by a method 
of keeping careful track of each 
piece of merchandise through the 
channels of distribution. 

In the case of Nucoa Butter, a 
sample of each churning is sent to 
the home office for a four weeks’ 
test as to its color, flavor and 
taste. Every pound which goes 
out in the package to the jobbers 
and distributors is identified by a 
perforated number in the wrapper. 
If there is any change noticed in 
the sample from any churning, the 
numbers from that churning 
which have gone out can be traced 
immediately by the means of the 
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duplicate numbers and are called 
back immediately. In the came 
way, Gold Medal Mayonnaise js 
checked carefully by weekly calls 
by the route sales force on re- 
tailers. 

This company, which changed 
its name in order to put out a new 
product of an entirely different 
character, is now advertising in 
newspapers in thirty-eight cities 
and towns. As soon as distribu- 
tion is secured, newspapers in 


others cities are being added. 


Hartman Corporation Sales 
Increase 


The Hartman Corporation, Chicago, 
controlling several mail-order household 
goods subsidiary companies and a Mid. 
west chain of retail furniture stores, re- 
ports net sales of $1,257,986 for Sep- 
tember, against $1,197,424 for the same 
month in 1922. The figure establishes 
a September record for the company 
and exceeds August, 1923, sales by 
$99,623. 

Net sales for the first nine months of 
the current year are shown as $13,93,- 
609, a gain of 35 per cent over the 
sales of $9,695,248 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


New Kickernick Garment 
Introduced 


The Winget Kickernick Company, 
Minneapolis, Kickernick bloomers, is 
using full pages in color in business 
papers to introduce a new _ one-piece 
ladies’ garment called the Kickerrick 
combinette. “Kickernick Patented Con- 
struction” in bloomers and underwear 
has been advertised in class publica 
tions for some time. Page advertising 
in color is being used to feature the 
new garment in class publications of 
October and December. 


Carl W. Art Adds to Staff 


Lee R. Double and Albert W. Klatt 
have joined the Carl W. Art Advertising 
Agency, Spokane. Mr. Double was for- 
merly with the Seattle office of R. L. 
Polk & Company. Mr. Klatt, who has 
had charge of the window displays of 
several Spokane stores, will direct a 
new window decorating department of 
this agency. 


Join W. H. H. Hull & Co. 
Agency 

Chester Parish and Miss M. Stadt- 
lander have joined W. H. H. Hull & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Both were formerly with the 
Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Inc., also of New York, of which Mr. 
Parish had been a director and vice: 
president. 
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What Is an Art Director? 


He Is the Liaison Officer between the Written Word and the Illustrated 
Thought 


By H. Ledyard Towle 


‘ST TIS master’s voice.” That 

salient speech and its ac- 
companying picture of the eager 
pup has always formed a master 
link in a chain of advertising 
extending over many years, and 
has served to preserve, more or 


less, a visual continuity of 
appearance. 2 
What has happened and is 


happening to the physical pre- 
sentation of advertising on the 
page? And why? 

In bygone days the appearance 
of most advertising was like an 
old-fashioned flower garden—wild 
and interesting. The art of the 
bent rule and the dashing woodcut 
—not to speak of the hectic type- 
face—was then in full swing. 

When John Doe wished to 
make his wants known, whether 
he manufactured or sold, his name 
must be displayed—the larger the 
better—and after that what hap- 
pened to the appearance of his 
message didn’t matter. The printer 
could take care of the rest. He 
could and did; and the result 
was often a marvel of ingenuity 
and patient labor. 

After looking at these adver- 
tisements for some time and ad- 
miring the various styles of type 
used and the dexterous butterfly 
twists given the rules, one would 
be constrained to wonder what it 
was that John Doe made or 
wished to sell, and there, buried 
deep, next the thrilling cut of a 
fisherman sitting ori a_ rustic 
bridge, one would find that friend 
John sold most-sheer laces or 
fine linens. 

Passing swiftly through the gay 
years that followed, when the in- 
creased facilities for reproduc- 
tion made possible the employment 
of artists of divers talents and 
techniques, we come to the brave 
days before the Draft, when—no 
matter what the slant was, or 
should have been—the picture 
made the advertisement. 





There were other pictures too 
that told their story well, and 
sometimes wisely; but the fine ' 
liaison between the written word 
and the illustrated thought that 
exists today was not dreamed of. 

But now, along with self-start- 
ers on the Henry and four wheel 
brakes, we have the Art Director. 
In these radio times he is a com- 
bination of artist, executive typog- 
rapher and Belgian police dog, 
whose ultimate and final duty, 
after designing the advertisement, 
buying the art and choosing the 
suitable type face, is to trace all 
of the component parts to their 
final lair—the completed proof. 


AN ANALYSIS THAT REVEALS THE 
DIFFERENCE 


And that message, when it 
finally reaches its public, does not 
appear at first glance to be so 
different from its predecessors of 
recent times. But it is. There is 
a cleaner look; a more balanced 
entity; a closer interrelation of 
parts. There is one focal point, 
and the other elements are prop- 
erly subordinated. 

Perhaps the headline has been 
planned as the arresting feature. 
There is no large picture, dis- 
turbing in its compositional lines, 
to distract. Just small, graphic 
vignettes, leading the eye and the 
mind gently and surely to an 
entire comprehension of the com- 
plete selling message. 

Take, for instance, the adver- 
tisement of a manufactured arti- 
cle for the home or the family. 
A gas or oil stove, perhaps. Or 
a car. In adopting one slant, 
pictorially the article may loom 
large. This is the stove. This 
is the car, for you. Or it may be 
deemed wise to be not so obvic us, 
and to talk about and picture 
what the stove and the car, can 
do; and not how they look. Here 
we have a different visualization. 
A cool, sunny kitchen; a stove 
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that bakes such pies. A head- 
line that makes your mouth fairly 
water! And in the case of the 
car, its smooth power (“the flight 
of the gray goose”) or its de- 
pendability, and the advantages of 
eating egg-and-lettuce sandwiches 
while seeing America first from 
some hilltop to which no car but 
this could possibly bring you. 

Let it be granted that art and 
copy seek to tie up more closely 
now than ever before. 

There is the problem of the 
artist to be chosen for a series. 
He is apart. He has not been 
through the travail of the birth of 
the “slant.” He has not smoked 
countless pipes at conferences that 
drag throughout the day. He is 
his own man. And you want him 
to make some. pictures. They 
must be done the way you would 
do them if you could! 

This is where the art director 
can hit a home run. 

He estimates the situation. He 
sizes up the personality of his 
artist and presents the problem 
to him. If he does it well, the 
series is a success and the subtle 
weaving of the art and copy be- 
comes the web of efficient sales- 
manship. 

If he is vague or careless, the 
artist goes off at a tangent, and 
the series is either delayed or 
spoiled. 

The art director is like the 
player of some colorful symphony. 
The artists of the day are his 
keys. He should know them well, 
and be able to strike the sonorous 
chords of splendid designs in full 
color or the light arpeggios of 
the graceful line drawing. 

Intelligent selection of artist and 
of type face is half the battle in 
the appearance of an advertise- 
ment. 

Time was when to make the 
copy legible was enough. Now 
there is a_ realization of the 
many possibilities in the use of 
type faces. Each type face has 
an individuality and a color of 
its own. 

The end is not yet, but we in 
advertising have progressed at 
least thus far: that we have be- 
gun to weigh, and very carefully, 
each individual element that goes 
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into. our selling effort, with th: 
idea that it shall .be presented 
visually with complete unity and 
with no interruption by the dul! 
boom of the bass drum or the 
clash of “symbols.” 


Good-Will Campaign Adopts 
Newspaper Style 


The Hawthorne Works of the Wes 
tern Electric Company, Chicago, is 
publishing the “Western Electric 
World” twice a month in newspaper 
space. The first issue of volume one, 
which appeared early in October, used 
840-line space and incorporated many 
of the features of a city daily in a 
comic strip, cartoon, sporting section 
and birth and marriage statistics. “We 
can tell much in the ‘Western Electri: 
World,’ ” said one of the company of 
ficials to Printers’ Inx, “that we could 
not well put into the usual type of 
good-will advertising. At the present 
time we hire from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total working population of 
Chicago. This new campaign will tell 
our employees and their families per- 
sonal news of our business and every 
Chicagoan something about our indus- 
try. 


Metallic Packings Advertised 
in Railway Publication 


Railway publications are being used 
to advertise the products of The United 
States Metallic Packing Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia. This company manufac- 
tures metallic packings under the trade 
name King and Keystone, locomotive 
track sanders, oil cups, etc. R. A. 
Light, secretary, informs Printers’ Inx 
that the company does not plan to in- 
crease its advertising activities for the 
present. 


Lawrence Harris Joins Jersey 
City Printing Company 


Lawrence Harris, vice-president of the 


Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., New 
York lithographers, has resigned to take 
charge of the lithographic plant of the 
Jersey City Printing Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


C. F. Koehler Leaves McCloy 
Company 


_C. F. Koehler for the last eight years 

vice-president, general manager and 
sales manager of the A. W. McCloy 
Company, stationers and printers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has resigned. 


New Account for 
Powers-House Company 


The advertising account of The 
Rotor Corporation of America, Dayton, 
O., has been placed with The Powers- 
House Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 
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[HE assessed valuation of Phoenix 
has increased by 3000% since 1900. 
Tremendous as may seem the indications 


of the growth and advancement of Phoenix 
and the state of Arizona nothing more fully 
substantiates the facts than a perusal of the 
assessed valuations. 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS OF ARIZONA 


9,195,968.61 
10,314,108.97 
13,388,803.84 


PHOENIX 
A Jd Vi 





This is a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


RK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick 
Rs & Cresmer, Harris Trust 
Examiner 
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Judging Copy 
by Salesmanship 
Standards 


66] VERY advertisement I 

write tells everything I have 
ever developed about a product. I 
expect to get a man’s attention but 
once and when I get it I talk his 
interests, not my own. Don’t get 
a man’s attention on a big subject 
and tell him little about it. Most 
advertising writers are afraid of 
saying too much. 

“The headline ought to tell a 
man something he wants to read. 
I put every headline that I use in 
upper and lower case and .I try to 
write it as a newspaper man 
writes his headlines except that I 
try to write it calmly while the 
newspaper man has to do. it 
hastily. 

“In the course of thirty years I 
have worked out certain princi- 
ples. I look on advertising purely 
as salesmanship. When I write an 
advertisement I do it as I would 
approach and talk to a man in 
person. Advertising must be 
judged entirely by the standards 
of salesmanship. 

“The best advertising today is 
not displaying the name of the 
maker of the product. In most 
cases it is unimportant. Who 
makes Old Dutch, Mazda and 
Crisco is not vital. The reader is 
entirely selfish; he doesn’t care 
much about the manufacturer’s 
name. He wants service.” 

The foregoing are paragraphs 
lifted out of their setting, the 
setting being a critical talk on 
“Copy” by Claude C. Hopkins, 
president of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, before the Engineering 
Advertisers Association in Chi- 
cago, October 8. Slides of adver- 
tising copy prepared for business 
publications were shown on a 
screen and Mr. Hopkins analyzed 
and criticized each as it appeared. 
He deprecated the value of any 
individual’s opinion of advertising 
copy saying that one man’s guess 
was as good as another’s in the 
absence of any figures showing 
actual returns which could be 
traced. 
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Smith-Booth Window Service 
Formed at New York 


Willard K. Smith and I. D. Boot! 
have formed the Smith-Booth Window 
Service at New York. This new bus 
iness will furnish advertisers with a 
model window dressing and _ photo 
Grote service for dealer reproduction 

Smith is advertising manager of 

Voss & Stern, Inc., New York, manu- 

facturer and converter of textiles. Mr. 

Booth has been with James McCreery 

Company and has been display 

manager of the Pennsylvania Rubber: 
Company of America. 


Kohler Industries Advance 
H. E. Lawrence 


H. E. Lawrence has been appointed 
to direct the consolidated’ advertising 
departments of the Kohler Industries, 
New York, manufacturer of pianos, 
player pianos and piano equipment and 
licensee manufacturer of Welte-Mignon 
reproducing action. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Standard 
Pneumatic Action Company, one of the 
units of the Kohler Industries. 


Sta-Lokt Cuff Links Advertised 
in New National Campaign 


The J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Company, 
Attleboro Falls, Mass., is starting a 
new national campaign on Sta-Lokt cuff 
links. Walsh, advertising man- 
ager, informs Printers’ Ink that 
monthly and weekly publications will 
be used for this campaign in addition 
to business-paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 


O. D. Street Leaves McGraw- 
Hill Company 
O. D. Street has resigned as vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York, and executive head of the 
electrical and transportation papers of 
that company. 


Candy Account for 
Indianapolis Agency 


The advertising account of the Geiger 
Candy Company, Indianapolis, has been 
placed with the Sidener-Van Riper Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city. 


H. B. Payne Joins Glen Buck 


Homer B. Payne has joined the staff 
of The Glen Buck Company, advertising 
agency, Chicago, in charge of contact. 
He was formerly with The Saturday 
Evening Post at Chicago. 


Fred L. Hall Incorporates 


Fred L. Hall, publishers’ representa- 
tive, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
has incorporated his business under the 
name of the Fred L. Hall Company, Inc. 
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Prove 
It With 
Proofs 


We Give 
A Jongue'lo' Type 


We aim to humanize Advertis- 
ing with the vibrancy of the voice; 
the mesmerism of the eye; the 
impetuosity of the gesture, those 
miraculous three, which, present 


in spoken salesmanship that sells 
"em while it tells em, stunt and 
blunt so much silent salesman- 
ship by their absence. ‘‘You set 
Advertisements that speak” —a 
tickled client’s comment— is the 
highest encomium that could be 
paid to warming up cold type. 


Freperic Netson Puiuips, President 


PHILLIPS & WIENES 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East Twenty-third Street 
New York 
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The CorMAN COMPANY, 
Merchandising Counsel otivertiing Serwee 
48 WEST 451! STREET 
NEW YORK 


September 22, 1923 
The Elks.Magazine, 


50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





Gentlemen:- 


I am glad to inform you that the ELKS 
MAGAZINE, in the third week since the appearance 
of the first advertisement of our client, the 
Columbia Mortgage Company, has already produced 
more than 100 inquiries at a net cost of consider- 
ably less than $5.00 each. The inquiries are still 
ceming in and we believe then to be of good quality. 


Although our experience with the ELKS 
MAGAZINE as a financial advertising medium, as in- 
dicated ebove, is limited, we are placing it very 
near the top of the list. When re have made further 
experiments with copy, I confidently expect that we 
will produce inquiries from thie magazine at a cost 
cf approximately $1.00 each. 





Gihe GIRs 


Magazine 
850,000 Identified Circulation 
East 42nd Street New York City 








When a Letter from a Salesman 
May Become an Alibi 


Experiences of Wooltex, Palmolive and Adler in Inducing Road Repre- 
sentatives to Write Constructively 


By G. A. Nichols 


HOULD a salesman on the 

road be encouraged to write 
frequent letters to headquarters? 
Concerns such as the Palmolive 
Company believe in the affirmative 
to the extent of offering prizes for 
the best letters. But there are 
some sales managers who think 
the letter-writing habit on the part 
of salesmen is something to be sat 
upon rather than encouraged. 

Hugh Fullerton, vice-president 
and manager of the Wooltex Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is one of those 
who think there is a great deal 
of danger—at least of the poten- 
tial kind—in getting letters from 
men on the road. Mr. Fullerton 
advances the interesting suggestion 
that while out-of-town reports as 
to market conditions and so on 


may be valuable, it is easy indeed 
for them to become alibi sheets. 


As between the salesman who 
writes not enough and the one 
who writes too much, Mr. Fuller- 
ton would hesitate not at all in 
choosing the first. The salesman 
who does not write to the house 
at all other than to send in his 
orders and routine reports can 
hardly be said to be the ideal rep- 
resentative. In his contact with 
retailers he learns many things of 
constructive value to his firm. 
The manufacturer who is in 
closest touch with the dealer and 
his works is the one who makes 
the most headway. One of the 
best possible methods of keeping 
close to the retailer is through the 
trained sales representative who 
has ears to hear, eyes to see, a 
brain to understand and a hand 
to write—or a tongue to dictate. 

Every sales manager would re- 
gard this as indeed a wonderful 
world if all his men on the road 
could think and observe construc- 
tively and write in the same vein. 
But he must do the best he can 
with the men at his disposal. 
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The temptation to make excuses 
for shortcomings and to send 
words instead of business is all too 
common. This is why certai: 
prominent sales managers believ: 
they should proceed with cautio: 
in trying to induce their salesme: 
to write more letters. 


EDUCATION IS THE ANSWER 


“Tt is a proposition of education 
rather than anything else,” says 
Mr. Fullerton. “We need out-of 
town reports because they give us 
a picture of what our men ar¢ 
finding on the road. Most impor 
tant of all, they familiarize us 
with each man’s attitude of mind 
Nevertheless, if the reports cannot 
be made constructive they ought 
not to be written at all. When a 
man places his alibi on paper it 
becomes firmly fixed in his mind. 
In fact, he may almost believe it 
himself. This is why we do not 
use any definite method of getting 
our men to write letters.” 

Mr. Fullerton illustrated his re- 
marks by showing three typical 
letters from his men on the road. 

The first one wrote: 

“I have done a rotten job today. 
I sold only $1,000 and with the 
kind of stuff we are offering now 
this fellow should have bought at 
least $3,000.” 

The second man advances the 
believe that “I got all out of this 
fellow that I could get” and ex- 
presses the wish that “we had 
some cheaper Knockabout coats, 
as this is the only place in the line 
where I have felt any weakness.” 

The third letter informed the 
house that “our silk.dresses proved 
up poorly; this man carried over 
tailored suits and wool dresses 
from last fall.” 

Each of these letters, according 
to Mr. Fullerton, shows a definite 
angle of the problem. The first 
man, in effect, frankly admits he 
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is to blame—that he has all the 
necessary backing, the right kind 
of merchandise and prices and 
that his success is strictly up to 
him. The second man evidently 
is trying to convey the impression 
that he did as well as anybody 
could in the town from which he 
wrote, but at the same time he 
offers a constructivé suggestion. 
The third man’s observation is 
very much like an excuse for not 
making more sales. 

“This tendency for salesmen to 
make alibi sheets out of their re- 
ports,” says Mr. Fullerton, “is 
something we have to fight con- 
stantly. If the letters can be used 
by every man to analyze his own 
effort and constructively criticize 
our present set-up, they would be 
invaluable both to the men and to 
us. But if they become mediums 
for excuses and alibis they are 
bad for the. organization and 
doubly bad for the man who 
writes them. What we are trying 
to impress upon all our men is 
that every one of these reports 
ought to stimulate in the mind of 
the writer the thought of what he 
might have. done to put over a 
bigger job in that town. 

“The big thought we are trying 

to get across to our men in this 
connection is that no man ever 
went into a town in which he did 
not expect to do a larger business 
than he actually got. No sales- 
man who is worth anything is 
satisfied with the results he gets, 
no matter how big they may be. 
But his feeling ought to be one of 
unsatisfaction rather than dis- 
satisfaction. Unsatisfaction in the 
sales force is the influence that 
keeps every man fighting hard. 
And when this spirit can be prop- 
erly reflected in letters to the home 
office the letters become estimates 
of his own work as well as the 
merchandise and methods that he 
has to work with.” 
_ A while back there was a change 
in the price of the Wooltex Com- 
pany’s Knockabout coats. And 
the way this was brought about 
illustrates the value of construc- 
tive reports from road salesmen. 

\ number of the salesmen wrote 
to the home office like this: 

‘Knockabout prices too high.” 
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Plainly an alibi—an excuse for 
not making a better sales record. 

One salesman, however, wrote 
this letter: 

“T am getting about all I can 
out of these Knockabouts. They 
are good indeed as far as they go. 
But we ought to have some more 
at a lower level.” 

A similar idea was brought out 
in other constructive letters from 
salesmen and the result was that 
some coats “at a lower level” were 
put on the market. The result was 
that 600 of the garments were 
quickly sold to about 100 accounts. 

In an effort to get across the 
great value of constructive reports 
Mr. Fullerton writes frequent let- 
ters to the men on the road, set- 
ting forth his ideas somewhat 
after the fashion he has expressed 
them here. A recent letter to the 
men said: 


GET CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


“What I am trying to get across 
is this: Make these out-of-town 
reports constructive criticism of 
yourself, the organization and the 
garments. Put yourself first in 
your own mind and on the sheets. 
Never use this message as an alibi, 
excuse or complaint. Try this out 
for a week and see what it does 
to your appetite.” 

But as to using any definite 
method of persuading the men to 
write letters, Mr. Fullerton dis- 
cards this as full of dynamite. 

When it comes to inducing sales- 
men to write letters in reply to 
specific questions asked by the de- 
partment this is quite another 
thing again. A common experi- 
ence in big houses is to have sales- 
men who are prolific indeed when 
it comes to writing general letters 
of the kind described by Mr. Fuller- 
ton, but who are strangely dilatory 
in replying to inquiries regarding 
matters that have an intimate con- 
nection with their own well-being. 

It has been the experience of 
David Adler & Sons Company, 
Milwaukee, manufacturers of Col- 
legian clothes, that when a sales- 
man loses an account and the sales 
department is unable to save it for 
him by mail the reason often can 
be traced to the salesman’s failure 
to supply the department with the 
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Hundreds of leading job- 
bers have already re- 
quested a copy of this 
book for use as a buying 
guide for 1924 and it is 
bound substantially, so that 
it may be used through- 
out the entire year. 
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This Book Reaches 
the High Places 


T is the special, cloth-bound edition of the Annual 
January Show and Reference Number of MoToR. 


It will go right into the private offices of all auto- 
motive executives and practically every automotive 
jobber in America. 


Here it will be used for exactly what it is—A Buyer's 
Reference and Guide Book of the entire automotive 
industry. 


This is a plus service for every maker of automotive 
equipment or accessories. The Buyer’s Reference 
and Guide Book delivers a message to the big buyers 
—car manufacturers who buy for standard equip- 
ment and jobbers who buy for distribution among 
retailers. Jt continues to sell goods for one whole 
year. 





This extra service, plus the circulation of 100,000 
copies among motorists and good dealers, makes the 
Annual Show and Reference Number of MoToR 
the ‘outstanding buy for Show-time advertising. 
Forms close December roth. 


MOIOR 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E. H. McHugh, Business Manager 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Kresge Bldg. 
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information requested on _ each 
account. 

“In a case of this kind,” says 
Ed. Wolff, manager of the Adler 
sales and advertising departments, 
“we always write the salesman, 
pointing out the consequences of 
his neglect. We show him that 
because he did not give us data 
enabling us properly to gauge the 
customer, we were unable to write 
the kind of letter that would per- 
suade him. One or two experi- 
ences of this kind are usually 
enough to convert the average 
salesman to answering letters re- 
questing that sort of information. 

“I believe sheer neglect is the 
reason some salesmen do not 
answer letters. And we occasion- 
ally attempt to cure them by 
giving them some of their own 
medicine. One of them, for ex- 
ample, may write into the depart- 
ment and ask us to do something 
for a certain customer. If it is 
something that can go unattended 
to for a time we may ignore the 
request. In a week or so we may 
get a letter from the man asking 
why we did not look after the 
thing. When we do not reply we 
may hear again from him in a few 
days. Then we may write him 
something like this: 


“ ‘Dear Harris: Oh, yes, we received 
your original letter and your two follow- 
ups regarding sending special window 
display material to Bishop. We knew 
the matter was urgent from the tone of 
your letter. 

“ ‘But, we do not think it was any 
more urgent than the matter of Skrupp 
& Co., concerning which we wrote you 
on the 5th, 12th, 17th and 22nd. You 
will admit the Skrupp matter is really 
more important than the Bishop matter. 

* ‘So we have decided to let the Bishop 
matter go until after the Skrupp matter 
is settled, and this, of course, lies in 
your own hands.’ 


“Usually a letter such as the 
foregoing can wake up the care- 
less salesman and impress upon 
him the necessity of replying to 
inquiries from headquarters. It 
helps him to see that selling is or 
should be a co-operative proposi- 
tion in which he must bear his full 
part. But if the salesman’s hide 
is particularly thick and he is slow 
about changing his viewpoint, the 
following letter ought to be effec- 
tive for all concerns who pay their 
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men a monthly drawing account, 
as we do: 


“Dear Peterson: We received your 
telegram today asking why your check, 
which should have reached you on the 
lst, is two weeks over-due. In goj 
ever our files we find that you wrote us 
about this letter twice before. 

“**From the tone of your letter and 
your telegram, we judge that you con. 
sider it important that you receive your 
monthly check promptly. But you know 
our credit is good and your money is 
safe, while neither you nor we have any 
assurance that we can hold the business 
of Harris & Co. until we get their mat- 
ter settled up to their satisfaction. So 
you -see that, really, the Harris matter 
is ultimately of more importance to you 
than the mere receipt of your monthly 
check, 

“We are, accordingly, letting the 
check go by default until you and we, 
between us, can get the Harris matter 
straightened out.’ 


“It might possibly seem that 
such letters would be calculated to 
offend a man. But it has not 
proved so in our case. Straight- 
from-the-shoulder methods are 
usually the best. Diplomacy is all 
right in its place. But the sales 
manager who puts in his time try- 
ing to save the ‘feelings’ of super- 
sensitive individuals usually has a 
hard task. Our sales department 
here has quite a reputation among 
our men for being able to write 
convincing letters. They do bring 
in responses and are going a long 
way toward curing rapidly this 
habit of salesmen of lagging in 
essential correspondence.” 

The Palmolive Company dis- 
courages salesmen from _ corre- 
sponding with the home office. The 
company’s district managers, how- 
ever, ask their salesmen to write 
them in regard to competitive con- 
ditions and deals—also newspaper 
advertising they encounter in their 
territories and selling methods 
which they have found particu- 
larly helpful. 

Occasionally the district man- 
ager sends out announcements to 
his men offering prizes of $5, $10 
and $15 for letters outlining the 
best retail methods of selling the 
various Palmolive products. An- 
other method of inducing the 
salesmen to write such letters is 
through publishing some of them 
in the company’s monthly house- 
organ. 


+ 
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pRSURR Rie 
‘Builders’ Hardware from the 


Ground Up” 


Another Editorial Scoop for Hardware Age 


How to 
inter pret 
specifications 


How to 
read 
blueprints 


W. N. THOMAS 


The editorial enterprise and leadership of HARDWARE AGE are 
once more illustrated in the series of Shee See in its issue 
S October 4. This is a series about builders’ ware from the pen 

Mr. Thomas, an acknowledged expert in this line, written in 
» non-technical language and covering the subject with a com- 
pleteness never before attempted by a business paper. 


The change in hardware personnel occasioned by the wa¥ and after- 
war conditions has brought about a need for greater knowledge of 
the builders’ hardware line by hardware salesmen—retail dealers 
and their clerks and jobbers’ es men. These articles will fill 
a long-felt want and help make builders’ hardware selling on the 
part of hardware dealers more expert and more successful. 


The first installment, dealing with all kinds of locks, has been pro- 
nounced by a nationally known manufacturer as “the most compre- 
hensive and understandable article on builders’ hardware I have ever 
read.”” This appears in our issue of October 4. If you'd like to see 
a copy, we'll be very glad to send you one. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


P. S—Speakiag of editorial achievement, it may be of interest 
that Hardware Age now has the largest net e peid circulation 


in its history. 











After Fifty Years 


ot advertising experience, Waitt & Bond, Inc., decided 
to devote their entire advertising appropriation for 
1923 to Poster Advertising and Store Advertising. 


—1923 has been by far the biggest year in the history 


of the Company, and the sales of Blackstone Cigars 
have recently increased with extraordinary rapidity. 


POSTER. ADVERTISING C?, INC. 
55@ WEST 57mm STREET, NEW YORK 
Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 
CHICAGO ‘CLEVELAND CINCINNATI St. Louis PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE AKRON RICHMOND ATLANTA WILMINGTON MILWAUKEE 
LonDON, ENGLAND 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 





of “our” stores (about 
/Q 34,000) carry linens, 
somebody’s linens— ~ 


£ be, storé’slinen, buyer is and must 
be a better judge of value than the 
home’s. This truth applies for all lines of 
dry goods. 


The constant fire of keenest competition 
forces the retailer to judge wisely and well 
every time. 


Influencing his judgment is a real job — 
and the essential, most forceful, most 
permanent part of promotive planning. 


Many times we have done more than our 
bit. Are you interested in inside stories? 


= 
*. 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New York 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


ATLANTIC COAST MERCHANT—DRYGOODSMAN 
DRYGOODS REPORTER—PACIFIC COAST MERCHANT 


Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 
and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns— stores doing 
75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
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Football Game Used by Taxi 


Advertiser 


The interest of a large community in 
the athletic activities of a local univer- 
sity often has potential opportunities 
that can cashed in on by a_ wide- 
awake advertiser. During the football 
season last year Printers’ InK reported 
a number of ways in which merchants 
took advantage of community matches to 
increase their business. 

A more recent example is the news- 
paper advertising of the Yellow Cab 
Company, of Philadelphia, which sees 
possibilities for its taxicab service in the 
football: matches of the University of 
Pennsylvania. One advertisement car- 
ries a reproduction of the university 
field showing pennants flying from a 
crowded stand of spectators who are 
watching the kick-off of a player. In 
the foreground is shown a Yellow cab 
alongside of which stands a driver. 
“Go out and root for Penn,” urges the 
caption, adding “But go in a Yellow. 
Enjoy the game without any worry 
about parking troubles.” The copy also 
gives the name of the visiting college 
team and the date on which the game 
will be played. 


Robert Reis & Company 
Sales Increase 


Robert Reis & Company, New , York, 
producers and distributors of men’s un- 
derwear, hosiery, bathing suits and 
sweaters, for themselves and subsidiaries, 
report gross sales of $1,853,398 for the 
third quarter of 1923. This compares 
with $1,479,250 in the corresponding 
quarter ‘of 1922, an increase of more 
than 25 per cent. 

For the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year gross sales are reported as 
$5,742,858 as compared with $4,662,885 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of $1,080,003. 


Glenn R. Kleinau Advanced 


Glenn R. Kleinau, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Peerless Folding 
Ladder Company, Greenville, S. C., has 
been advanced to general manager of 
that company. Mr. Kleinau was for- 
merly sales promotion manager of the 
Commercial Truck Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

1 


Appoints 


“Golfer’s Magazine” 
Eastern Representatives 


R. T. Huntington and _ Associates, 
publishers’ representatives, New York, 
have been appointed Eastern repre- 
sentatives of Golfer’s Magazine, 
Chicago. 


S. A. Martin with 
E. Schwartzkopf 


Sidney A. Martin has joined the staff 
of Earl C. Schwartzkopf, Toledo, O., 
advertising. Mr. Martin was formerly 
with the Sid Martin Studios, com- 
mercial artists of that city. 
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The Genealogy of an 
Old-Time Agency 
Avsert Frank & ComMPANY 

New York, Oct. 5, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I read with very much interest the 
story entitled “An Abbreviated History 
of the Advertising Agency’s Origin 
and Development,” in your issue of 
October 4, and was particularly inter- 
ested in the list of recognized general 
advertising agents as recorded in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation list published in 1889. 

You will note the ninth agency is 
that of Frank, Kiernan & Co., 152 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. It 
might interest you to know that at that 
time the firm of Frank, Kiernan & 
Company was composed of Mr. Albert 
Frank, Senator John J. Kiernan and 
Mr. James Rascovar. At the death 
of Senator Kiernan, the firm name of 
Frank, Kiernan & Company was 
changed to that of Albert Frank & 
Company and still remains so. 

My reason for calling your atten- 
tion to this is because there is an 
agency in this city today operating un- 
der the name of rank Kiernan & 
Company, which as you probably know 
is in no way connected with the orig- 
inal firm of Frank, Kiernan & Com- 
pany. 
Avsert Frank & Company, 

Frank J. Reynowps, 
President. 


New Accounts for 
Oliver M. Byerly 


The Cleveland Wheelbarrow & Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, maker 
of Red Star barrows, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Oliver 
Byerly, advertising agency of that city. 
Full pages in color in publications and 
direct mail will be used. 

The Addison Laboratories, Cleveland, 
plans a newspaper campaign on a new 
drug product “Listeroxide” starting 
December 1. This account has also 
been placed with Oliver M. Byerly. 


Planning Campaign on 
Dehydrators 


An advertising campaign on Monarch 
dehydrators is planned by the Monarch 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., ee 4 
Warthen, sales manager, tells Printers’ 
Inx. Literature used by this company 
besides a catalogue includes a booklet en; 
titled ‘“‘Dehydration through the Ages.” 
Application was recently made for trade- 
mark registration of the word “Monarch” 
for use on its dehydrators and parts. 


Safety Signal Advertised 


The Interstate Products Company, 
Boston, Mass., is conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign on its Interstate 
Safe-T-Arm signal. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and national publications are 
being used. This advertising is being 
directed by the World Wide Advertis- 
ing Corporation, New York. 
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BUSINES 





BUSINESS 


MAGAZINE 


October—1923 160,000 Copies 
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es A PRACTICAL VIEW OF: \ fie pin SELLING Pp Williew & Bowe 
“HOUSE -TO-HOUSE STUFF" Ay Bary 











OES monthly to 160,000 
business executives, 
picked —and postage paid— 
by Burroughs Salesmen. 
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On Your 1924 List— 
SURE! 


In making up your list for 1924, just 
keep in mind these points— 


read Business control the 
purchases for their companies 


1 The 160,000 executives who 
as well as for themselves. 


es gen offers you this 

executive circulation 
at P an lowest rate per page per 
thousand in the business field. 


3 Business leads many lists 
on a cost per sale basis. 


If you are not familiar with Business 
—send for a sample copy and rate 
card today. 


Then you will want Business 


On Your 1924 List— 
SURE! 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 















Salt Lake 
City Wants More 
Advertising 





eat LAKE CITY has just 
completed a successful adver- 
tising campaign which was con- 
ducted in newspaper and periodi- 
cal space. Its purpose was the 
selling of a vacation city to the 
American public. The copy ap- 
peal was designed to induce trav- 
elers to the East or the West to 
stop over at Salt Lake City for 
the enjoyment of the pastimes 
and unusual scenery to be found 
in that vicinity. 

So satisfactory have been the 
results of this campaign that ten- 
tative plans now include a drive 
to raise $75,000 for 1924 adver- 
tising of the city, according to 
information furnished PrrINnTERs’ 
Ink by E. S. Diamond, who is a 
member of the Salt Lake City ad- 
vertising committee. 

The quota for the campaign 
just ended, says Mr. Diamond, was 
set at $50,000 in a drive last fall. 
The drive was carried on by mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
who were divided into teams. 
Each member was given a list of 
persons to visit for the purpose 
of selling them on the idea of 
advertising their city. Each week- 
day the workers met at noon to 
report progress. A total of $52,500 
was raised. 

Of this appropriation, $21,000 
was spent for newspaper adver- 
tising; $5,250 for magazine space 
advertising, and $8,000 for book- 


lets. Conventions and_ travel 
service bureaus consumed the 
balance. Nothing was spent for 


publicity as distinguished from 
paid advertising. 

More inquiries have been re- 
ceived and answered this last year 
by the Salt Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce than ever before in 
its history. About 50,000 inquir- 
ies are attributed to the campaign ; 
together with a 50 per cent in- 
crease in auto travel over the 
highest previous year, and a 25 per 
cent increase in railway travel. 

Six different booklets were used 
in answering inquiries. A forty- 
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eight-page scenic folder in six- 
teen colors, particularly, received 
much favorable comment. Other 
booklets were devoted to indus- 
tries, mining, agriculture and 
livestock, statistics, and informa- 
tion for the visitor. Requests for 
the booklets so far exceeded ex- 
pectations that additional orders 
had to be placed for each kind. 
About 97,000 pieces of literature 
have thus far been sent out. 

The advertising copy was at- 
tractively designed, featuring the 
scenic and play attractions. Typi- 
cal of the appeal used is: “Here 
at Salt Lake City—4,200 feet 
above sea level—you will get a 
new thrill in golf, tennis, horsc- 
back riding, motoring, hiking. The 
air is more invigorating, and seven 
canyons nestled close to the city’s 
edge provide wonderful opportu 
nities for mountain activities.” 





Form Sales Promotion Service 
at Buffalo 


Fred Manning and H. Tyler Kay hav: 
formed the Manning-Kay Company, 
Buffalo, sales promotion service. Mr 
Manning for nine years was in charge 
of the art department of the Elliott 
Advertising Service, Inc., Rochester, N. 

+ and for the last four years has 
conducted an art and advertising ser 
vice of his own at Buffalo. 

Mr. Kay has been connected in ad 
vertising and sales promotion capacities 
with the Consolidated Engineering 
Company, Chicago; the National Rad 
iator Company, Johnstown, Pa., the 
Milwaukee Journal, and recently was 
assistant sales manager of the Mad 
ison Tire & Rubber Company, Buffalo 





Hendee Company Reports 
Increased Sales 


The Hendee Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, ass., Indian motorcycles 
and bicycles, reports sales amounting to 
$4,687,797 for the year ended August 
31, 1923, as compared with $3,097,480 
for the previous year. The net income 
for 1923 is shown as $207,737, in con 
trast with a loss of $1,273,238 in 1922 
Good-will is carried on the books at a 
valuation of $8,300,000. 





Military Honor for 
G. B. Perkins 


Grafton B. Perkins, vice-president of 
Hewitt, Gannon & Co., Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been pro 
moted to a Colonelcy in the Officers Re 
serve Corps, United States Army. Dur- 
ing the late war he served as a major 
with the General Staff in this country) 
and Siberia. 
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Should Not 
Be Forgotten 


“The Land 
Of Cotton 
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When _ 1S 


ones Sh Will 
Buy 


Cotton is high now—higher than it has been in years. 

The South is buying now—as she has not bought 
for years. 

The well-informed advertiser knows that there is 
a shortageof merchandise of all kinds inthe Southern 
merchants’ hands. That spells “Opportunity” with a 
big “O” to any manufacturer of anything the South 
needs—automobiles, tires, accessories, oils—building 
materials, hardware, fencing, farm implements and 
fertilizers—paints, roofing, lighting plants, pumps and 
waterworks systems—general merchandise and food 
products—in fact,anything any livecommunity both 
needs and indulges in in times of unusual prosperity. 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman has 
more circulation in the leading cotton states than 
any other publication—over 375,000 intelligent sub- 
scribers, 83% of whom own their own homes. It 
should be on every agricultural list that makes any 
pretense of effective coverage of the Cotton Belt. 


IVE 


" AND FARM WoMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis,Tenn. Raleigh,N.C. Dallas, Tex. 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARDFARM PAPERS, Inc. 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
95 Madison Ave. Transportation Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Chicago Journal of Commerce 


——AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL—— 














DULUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAU 





. The onl NE: incial_ and— }oerroir 


Commeréia feWspaper-in-4—<Foeveranc 
“the Chicago “Territory” : 











S NAPOLIS - COLUMBUS 


LOUISVILLE 








Within a night’s ride of Chicago is Y3 of the nation’s 
population and 2 the industrial and commercial activity. 








O thoroughly cover the Chicago 

territory, N. W. Ayer & Son 
have placed 7550 lines for The 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, and 4032 lines for the Wahl 
Company, manufacturers of Ever- 
sharp pencils and Wahl pens, in the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce since 
January Ist, 1923. 
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Selective Representation Considered 
for London Advertising 
Convention 


Management of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World Giving 
Thought to Plan of Allotting Each Club Four Per Cent of Its 
Membership as Delegates 


Donerty & Company 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Here is a_ subject that I think 
Printers’ INK might take up and pre- 
sent to its readers with advantage: 

Up to the present time, the executive 
committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World has not placed any 
limitations upon the number or class of 
persons who will be allowed to join the 
delegates to the London convention next 
year, Unless the committee notifies the 
clubs at an early date what people will 
be accepted, they are going to have a 
heap of trouble on their hands. 

It seems to me that those who are 
allowed to join the party should be 
either members of the A. A. C. of W., 
or should be in the advertising business, 
or regular national or local advertisers. 
If it were possible to do so, my own 
opinion is that it would be wise to 
confine the membership to the member- 
ship of the clubs, but I am given to 
understand that the leading officers of 
the organization would like to have 
some of the big national advertisers 
who are not members of the clubs go 
with the party. 

Unless the bars are put up, the clubs 
will be swamped with applications from 
people who are not in any way con- 
nected with or interested in advertising, 
in order that they may avail themselves 
of the reduced fare to Europe which 
the clubs will get, and be entertained by 
the English advertising men along with 
the real advertising men from America. 
There are thousands of people who go 
to Europe every year on pleasure bent. 
As soon as it gets noised abroad that 
the trip can be made for a reasonable 
sum, applications will pour in. It seems 
to me that it would be an imposition to 
take over people of this kind in oun 
party. Instead of having 500 or 1,000 
real advertising men and women, there 
would probably 2,000 who would 
want to go along. To foist upon our 
British friends a lot of people who are 
not affiliated with advertising would 
entail upon our hosts a large amount of 
expense that they should not be asked 
to bear. Moreover, we men who are en- 
gaged in the advertising business are 
rather proud of its personnel, We want 
io make a good showing when we go to 
England and do not want to take along 
a lot of riff-raff who will bring disgrace 
on the party. 

Henry L. Donerty & Company, 

Frank LeRoy BLancuHarp, 


Director of Public Relations. 


Henry L. 


Ove correspondent may be as- 
* sured that the problem he 
brings up, and many others, are 
receiving deep consideration by 
the management of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
_ While no definite decision as to 
limitations in numbers has been 


“reached, one plan which has been 
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discussed, is as follows: Efforts 
are being made to charter a cer- 
tain ship which accommodates 
from 1,000 to 1,200 people. This 
number represents approximately 
4 per cent of the total membership 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

With this figure as a basis, the 
plan suggested would allot to each 
club 4 per cent of its total mem- 
bership as delegates. The club 
with 100 members would thus be 
allotted four delegates to be 
chosen by the club as representa- 
tive advertising men from that 
club. A club with 500 members, 
of present record, would be al- 
lotted 20 delegates. The New 
York Advertising Club under 
such a plan could send only a few 
more than 80 chosen delegates to 
Great Britain. Members taking 
their wives would count as two 
delegates. A cash forfeit would 
be required by a certain date and 
the balance paid in a reasonable 
time. 

Such a plan has the advantage 
of avoiding wild plans to boost 
individual club memberships on 
the promise of a bargain trip to 
Europe, such as our correspondent 
fears would bring many outsiders 
into the clubs who had no interest 
in advertising except the chance 
of a cheap trip. In connection 
with this bargain idea, a word of 
caution is in order. Although a 
$500 price has been made a general 
topic of conversation, there is 
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nothing at all official about it, and 
no such price has been decided 
upon. Everyone knows that ac- 
ccmmodations on a ship vary from 
the $3,000 de luxe suites used by 
opera singers, pugilists and mil- 
lionaires to the little cabin occu- 
pied by several persons down in 
that part of the ship called steer- 
age, when the whole ship is not 
especially chartered for an oc- 
casion. Obviously delegates will 
have to pay on the basis of the 
accommodations they desire both 
on shipboard and at hotels in 
Great Britain. Someone has esti- 
mated that traveling expenses in 
Europe now cost approximately 
$30 a day as compared with $10 a 
day some years ago. 

Advertising men are familiar 
with the trips to the Mediter- 
ranean and around the world 
which are advertised at a certain 
minimum price. When application 
is made for accommodations at 
this minimum rate, it is sometimes 
found that there are only a very 
few small inside cabins available 
at this price. Under such circum- 
stances the prospect often pays 
several times the minimum adver- 
tised price to secure the sort of 
accommodations he wants. 

The trip next July to Great 
Britain will undoubtedly offer 
various degrees of comfort and 
luxury at various prices. 

Under a selective plan, such as 
the 4 per cent idea which has been 
suggested, the problems of the 
proper personnel of the delegation 
and the price each is to pay, could 
be worked out advantageously:— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


W. R. Hill 
Heads Sales Executives 
Society 








.R. HILL, president of 
*Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc.. 
Rochester, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Sales Executives at its annual 
conference which was held at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., on October 
8, 9 and 10. 
C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
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New York, was elected secretar} 
and M. L. Havey, vice-president 
of The Celluloid Company, New 
York, treasurer. The foregoing 
officers together with C. F. 
Abbott, managing director, Ameri 
can Institute of Steel Construc 
tion, New York; H. W. Hoover, 
president, The Hoover Company 
North Canton, O., and T. F 
James, vice-president, The Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis, consti 
tute the executive committee. 

C. H. Rohrbach continues as 
executive secretary of the society 
whose headquarters are located at 
New York. 

The principal topics discussed at 
the conference were: 


(1) Direct selling. 

(2) How can the cost of distribution 
be reduced? 

(3) How can price competition b« 
met? 

(4) What are the advantages of th 
decimal system of cataloguing and pric- 
ing over the dozen or gross system? 

(5) How to assist salesmen to be 
come retailers so as to build up dealer 
distribution and increase the earning 
capacity of the man who has reached his 
limit with the company by which he is 
employed. 

(6) Methods of locating and securing 
competent salesmen. 

(7) After all possible measures have 
been taken to reduce production or 
manufacturing expense, does the solu- 
tion to the problem of increasing mar- 
keting costs and price competition lie 
along new methods of distribution or 
through an increase of price to provide 
the margin necessary to show the re- 
quired net profit, irrespective of price 
competition ? 

(8) How to equalize the earnings 
of salesmen selling products differing 
greatly in value, but requiring practi- 
cally similar sales effort. 

(9) Can service on a mechanical ap- 
pliance be handled by the sales organi- 
zation better than a separate service 
organization? 

(10) Quantity discounts. Under what 
conditions are they advisable, if at all? 

(11) How to develop executives who 
can plan the day’s work. 

(12) What plans are being made for 
the future development of the large num- 
ber of minor executives who are being 
promoted from the ranks of salesmen? 


R. J. Ahrens with 


Management Magazines 

Richard J. Ahrens has been appointed 
Western advertising manager of Club 
Management, Cafeteria Management and 
School and College Cafeteria, published 
by Management Magazines, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago. He was formerly man- 
ager of the industrial advertising 
department of Exhibitors’ Herald, 
Chicago. 
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Pens ~ Utility Sets - Pencils 


MacMANUS INCORPORATED 


A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 





A Prize Contest to Help Solve a 
Marketing Problem 


The Milton Bradley Company Appeals to Both Children and Parents tv 
Sell Children’s Books 


HE Milton Bradley Company 

of Springfield, Mass., among 
the largest manufacturers. of 
school supplies and _ children’s 
games in the United States, de- 
cided some time ago to bring out 
a quality line of 


insist upon reading. If Mother 
and Father or Aunt Mary are par- 
ticularly insistent upon little George 
reading a certain book he is, 
by nature, apt to consider that 
book one which he will read not 

now, but much later. 





children’s books. 
The name of the 
company is well 
known to teachers 
and persons inter- 
ested in juvenile edu- 
cation from its 
school connections. 
It was thought 
desirable to have 
added publicity given 
to its name by means 
of a list of good 
books printed for 
children from six to 
sixteen years of age. 
It was realized that 
this new leader 
would tie up bene- 
ficially with the rest 
of the line and give 
added interest to the 
whole line. The fact 
that the company 
had a name well 
known to teachers 
and educators was, 
at the same time, an 
asset and a liability 
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IN PRIZES 
The MILTON BRADLEY Boys and Girls 
Booklovers Contest 


Why It Should Interest you— 
MOTHERS and FATHERS 
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The idea of a priz 
contest to be exten 
sively advertised both 
to children, their par- 
ents and educators, 
seemed like a solu- 
tion of the market 
ing problem. Accord 
ingly, an advertising 
campaign featuring a 
prize contest is to 
start in a short time 
in a list of national 
publications, news- 
papers, and farm 
papers to reach chil- 
dren of all classes. 
Two hundred and 
fifty cash _ prizes, 
totaling $1,000 are 
offered in the copy 
to children who 
have not yet reached 
their sixteenth birth- 
day. These prizes, 
starting with a first 
prize of $100, are 
to be awarded for 
the best composition 
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The Three Musketeers 
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in marketing books 
to juveniles. 
The sales problem 


of less than 200 
words on the subject, 
“What I like best 
about my Bradley 





consisted in the fact 














that children do not, 





book and why.” Any 





in most cases, pur- 
chase books them- 
selves, but depend 
upon their parents 
or elder relatives 
to get them for them. It was 
necessary, therefore, to reach both 
parents and juveniles at the same 
time, and also to avoid giving the 
children the impression that the 
books had anything to do with 
school or were confined to sub- 
jects which their parents might 


THE COUPON IS DESIGNED TO BRING 
IN NAMES FOR THE CONTEST 
AND FOR AN ORGANIZA- 
TION OF BOOK BUYERS 


one of the many 
titles, any passage 
or event in one of 
the boaks that par- 
ticularly appeals to 
the child, can be made the subject 
of his composition. The child’s age 
is to be carefully considered in 
making the award. If a child, who 
wishes to enter the contest, either 
signs a coupon attached to the 
copy or writes to the company, he 
receives printed: details of rules 
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San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 


For the six months period preceding 
September 30, 1923, the average net 
paid circulation ‘of The San Francisco 


Call was 


91,172 


26,489 Greater Circulation Than 
Second Evening Newspaper 


Leading All Newspapers in 
Daily Display Advertising 


The September figures show The Call leads its 
nearest competitor in Daily (six-day) Display 
Advertising by 131,866 lines for the month. 
At the end of nine months of 1923 The Call 
continues to lead ALL San Francisco news- 
papers in Daily Display Advertising Lineage 


EXCEEDING SECOND NEWSPAPER’S 
TOTAL BY 1,316,286 LINES 


REPRESE NTATIVES 
G. Logan Payee Gun aol’ Sewer Bid om sikichigan Av Mi , Ti 
‘ayne ower g. ve. 
Karl J, Shull, te Homer Laughiin Bl Angeles, Calif. 
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How ARE THINGS 


IN ONE WEEK the Canadian 
people oversubscribed a 
$200,000,000 Government 
Loan. 





















This is quoted as evidence of 
two important facts:— 


That Canada has confidence 
in herself. 


That she has the savings to 
back up that confidence. 


NOTE: Ona population basis, 
the U. S. equivalent 
of this loan would 
be $2,500,000,000 
raised in one week. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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vate Canada. 











IN CANADA? 


If you are in search of new 
and profitable markets, sooner 
or later you will start to culti- 





From East to West Canada is 
served by live and progressive 
newspapers—providing¢ a tried, 
efficient and resultful mediumin 
which to advertise nationally. 


Write these papers 
direct —or ask . 
your agency for 
data and costs 


USE THESE PAPERS IN CANADA 

















































The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Herald & Mail Toronto ... Py, .622,326 Globe 
Halifax |. .... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Kitchener 29°800 Re 

Peterboro 25,000 Examiner 
Quebec Market Kingston 25,000 Whig 
P lati N ane 42 0ee Hh S44 Advertiser 
uebec ...... 117,500 L’Ey t London ...... , Tess 
e prenemen Brantford 35,000 Expositor 
Quebec ...... ALS00 le oon (French) 
Quebec _...... » ronicle Pa 
Three Rivers.. 23,000 Le Nouvelliste Prairie Market 
ae 930,000 a Population Newspaper 
ontrea. . , 
Montreal ::::839,000 re: Patrie (French) Winnipeg SS 380,000 Tribune 
Montreal ....839,000 La Presse (French) Cgigary ..... 75.000 Herald 
Edmonton 70,000 me 
Pecific Market Moose Jaw::-- 20,000 
k 31,364 Phosnix ‘. Star 
Victoria ..... 60,000 Colonist Regina ...... 35,000 Leader & Post 
General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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of the contest, also a certificate of 
membership in the Booklovers’ 
Club and an illustrated catalogue 
of the Bradley books. 

In addition to the copy directed 
to children, other pieces of copy 
are to be run in a list of magazines 
appealing mainly to the literary 
type of reader. These advertise- 
_ ments point out to parents that the 
contest will help keep the children 
happy at home and that the future 
of American family life depends 
upon right living and thinking 
among children. The necessity of 
moulding young minds at an im- 
pressionistic age into the right 
channels of thinking and living, 
and the part of good books in ac- 
complishing this, is emphasized in 
the copy addressed to parents. 

As soon as an entry is received 
from a child, a letter is sent in 
reply, thanking the boy or girl for 
sending in a coupon, enclosing a 
badge and membership certificate 
in the Boys and Girls’ Booklovers 
Society and suggesting that the 
child get its father or mother to 
help in winning a prize. Several 
additional coupons are enclosed in 
the letter so that the child can pass 
them on to friends. At the same 
time another letter is written to the 
mother of the child, informing her 
that a juvenile member of her 
family is interested in the contest 
and has already joined the Book- 
lovers’ Club. The letter says: “You 
will probably be asked to lend 
your assistance in making clear the 
rules and points that are doubtful. 
We believe that you will derive a 
lot of pleasure from doing so. En- 
courage interest in the Booklovers’ 
Contest—the prizes are worth trying 
for and everyone has an equal 
chance to win one.” 

Another problem faced by the 
company was that of securing 
dealer co-operation. While chil- 
dren are directed to write to the 
Milton Bradley Company, it is not 
intended to supply their orders by 
mail, but each inquiry is to be re- 
ferred to the nearest local dealer. 
Arrangements have also been made 
to supply dealers with posters and 
coupons by which a child may enter 
the prize contest through a store in 
its own locality. Details of this 


INK Oct. 18, 1923 
co-operation are being broadcast 
to the trade through trade-paper 
advertisements and a series of let- 
ters. Dealers are being urged to 
feature the contest in their own 
advertisements and are being sup- 
plied with cuts for this purpose. 
Complete catalogues of the Brad- 
ley books with the dealer’s name 
inserted, to be mailed to the dealer’s 
own mailing list, are also supplied. 

The company believes that the 
contest idea, in addition to reach- 
ing and interesting parents, chil- 
dren and dealers, will also add a 
large number of worth-while names 
to its mailing list which can bc 
used to advantage in the future in 
connection with both their books 
and other lines. The company’s 
purpose is to establish a permanent 
chi!d’s booklovers’ society and to 
encourage the reading and owner- 
ship of more worth-while books 
for children. It believes that the 
emblem and certificate of member- 
ship will help build a permanent 
association of great future value 
to the company. 


A Sales Manager’s Conception 
of His Job 


Sucar Creek Creamery CoMPaNny 
Danvitte, Ixx., Oct. 3, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ The writer was very much interested 
in the article in Printers’ Inx of 
September 20, “What Is the Sales 
Manager’s Job?” since I have had 
charge of our sales for the last ten 
years. 

It has always seemed to me the 
sales mariager’s job is briefly to see 
that the customer gets a square deal 
from his company and that his com 
pany gets a square deal from its cus- 
tomers. He must act, so to speak, as 
the buyer’s ambassador at the sales 
offices of the seller, and as such he 
cannot be successful until he domi 
nates all the other departments either 
by personal magnetism and ability or by 
assistance of the corporation president, 
or both. 

Sucar Creek Creamery Company, 

G MAH#LE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Card Playing Device to Be 
Advertised 


The J. P. Stevens Engraving Com 
pany, Atlanta, is planning to conduct 
an advertising campaign on the Nex- 
deal Pointer, an automatic device for 
use in card playing. General maga 
zines and business papers will be used. 
This advertising will be directed by 
the Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta 
advertising agency. 
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Max Marston, lanky Philadelphian who 
achieved an ambition of long standing 
when he won the National Amateur Ge Ay 
Championship at Chicago. 
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oy S there a Rotogravure 
a in your paper? 
- The camera, eye witness 
world events at home and abr 
gives you through Rotogra 
truthful pictures of people 


you would like 

see if you could 
everywhere 
one time. 


This is the first advertisement of Kimberly-Clark 
Company’s unique campaign, to make Rotogravure more 
popular with the American reading public. Other 
advertisements will appear at intervals. 
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rfeqictures ~the Universal Language 
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The newspaper ithaR touches 
your homewith. the broadening influence ofknowl- 
edge of world activities, gained from interesting 
pictures. Men and women of the hour, ceremonial 
occasions, beautiful scenery, the stage and its stars, 
fashions, the world of sports and its personages, all 
sweep before your eye in an ever-changing, ever- 
absorbing procession. Snptiunn, Grote taaeaye 
that needs no interp brings the 
beauty, the culture, onal at of the world to 
your entire 








Above all, R is truthful and 

Without favor or © prejudice, it presents things as 
they are. Rotogravure is clean and wholesome but 
alive and full of zest, — human but not sensational. 





This is the first ofa series off articles published by 
Kimberly-Clark Company, who manufacture Roto- 
plate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure printing. 


These pages show the scope of Rotogravure jour- . 
nalism. If there is a Rotogravure section in your 
local paper you will find it listed in company with 
the finest newspapers published in America. 


There are many good newspapers of importance 
which are not yet equipped to supply Rotogravure 
dueto present 

changes in presses, but which have indicated their 
intention to add this feature. So watch for future 








Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manu- 
facture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure printing, 
and this campaign serves to call attention to the high 
character of papers carrying Rotogravure sections. 
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Kimberly-Clark Company manufacture Roto- 
plate, a perfect paper for rotogravure print- 
ing. It is used by the following newspapers: 


City Paper 
Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker Press 


' Asheville, N. C. Citizen 


Atlanta, Ga. Journal 

Baltimore, Md. Sun 

Boston, Mass. Herald 

Boston, Mass. Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 
Express 
Times 
Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 
Plain Dealer 


Rocky Mountain News 


Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Herald 

Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 
Times 
Courier-Journal 


Herald 

Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


City 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Omaha, Neb. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Waco, Texas. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichitg, Kan. 


Paper 
Journal 
Tribune 
Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 
Corriere D’ America 
Evening Post 
Forward 
Herald 
Il Progresso 
Times 
Tribune 
World 
Bee 
News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press 
Daily News 
Chronicle 
News-Times 


* Republican 


Herald 
Post-Standard 
Herald 

Post 

Star 
Republican 
Eagle 


Rotogravure is also available through syndicate 
services which supply sections to the following: 


City Paper 


Ashland, Ky. Independent 
Bethlehem, Pa. Times 


- Darien & Stamford, Conn. Review 
_ East Stroudsberg, Penn. Press 


Vipeyard Gasette 
Times 
Onlooker 
Union Leader 
Journal 
Herald 

New Bedford, Mass. Times 


City 
Olean, N. Y. 
Orange County, Fla. 
Paintsville, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pineville, Ky. 
Plant City, Fla. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Towson, Md. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Paper 
Herald 
Winter Park Herald 














Short-Range Selling Scores Hit for 
Tire Manufacturers 


Three-Omaha Companies Get Together to Sell the Home Market on 
Their Industry 


HREE Omaha tire manufac- 

turers have just finished an 
interesting promotion campaign in 
which they. joined forces to sell 
their .city on tires made at home. 
For one week they pooled their 
selling efforts to win what should 
be with many concerns the easiest 
and most logical market of all. 
Some of the results of this drive 
indicate that in his quest for more 


sales and better sales a manufac- 


turer does not need to wander 
far afield. Business that he wants 
and needs may be scarcely beyond 
the threshold of his plant. 

The business of manufacturing 
and distributing tires has, as 
everyone knows, been highly com- 
petitive for a long time. This has 
been especially true in_ recent 


years, and, according to tire men 


themselves, even the biggest man- 
ufacturers have fallen short of 
what they would like to call a 
normal profit on the immense vol- 
ume of business they have done. 


Naturally, the smaller ones have: . 


had to travel a rough road. 

The Sprague Tire & Rubber 
Company, Overland Trail Rubber 
Company and the Nebraska Tire 
& Rubber Company, all located 
in Omaha, got together early last 
summer to talk about their situa- 
tion. They found that nearly all 
of their output was being shipped 
to markets outside of Nebraska, 
while relatively few tires were 
sold at home. Drivers of cars in 
and about Omaha were buying 
tires manufactured and shipped in 
from other rubber centres. 

This trio of tire manufacturers 
in Omaha agreed that what they 
needed to do was to drop their 
natural rivalry for a time and 
get together to push Omaha tires 
right in their own bailiwick. Each 
of the three knew that the city 
itself, the tire industry in Omaha 
and each individual company 
would benefit if Omaha car 
owners equipped their cars with 


Omaha-made tires. The plan 
finally evolved was an “OQmaha- 
Made Tire Week,” during which 
the companies agreed to unite in 
going directly to the city with 
their story. They laid out an 
advertising campaign, appointed 
committees to handle general pub- 
licity, window trims, speakers 
and other details. 


MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES CO- 
OPERATE 


One of the first steps was to 
get the Mayor of Omaha to issue 
a proclamation giving the week 
the official approval of the mu- 
nicipal authorities. Mayor Dahl- 
man did this willingly and his 
proclamation was merchandised in 
the joint advertising of the tire 
companies which began a week 
before the opening of tire week. 
Twenty-five major window dis- 
plays were put in in important 
downtown districts. Special com- 
mittees lined up speakers for 
meetings of organizations, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other 
civic clubs. A campaign of ad- 
vertising, using good-size space, 
ran in the local newspapers and 
in organization publications. But 
none of this promotion activity 
stressed the sales of, tires espe- 
cially. Rather, it aimed at selling 
Omaha people on their home-town 
industry as an important factor 
in their prosperity. 

During the week the tire fac- 
tories held open house for visitors. 
This was featured in the adver- 
tising, and thousands were guided 
through the plants on inspection 
trips. Several tires and tubes were 
given away at each plant to “lucky 
number” holders. On _ Friday 
night of the week the factories 
ran night shifts, and this one 
occasion brought out the biggest 
attendance of the week. 

In a number of cases business 
houses that had never used Omaha 
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tires agreed to favor home indus- 
tries in their future buying. Others 
filled out postcards asking sales- 
men to call on them. A _ good 
many sales of tires followed as 
a direct result of the week’s cam- 
paign, but sales were not the only 
goal. Indirectly the aim was more 
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purchased an QOmaha-made tire. 
This may not mean much to you, 
but whenever you can get a 
banker to make you a promise, 
you have accomplished something, 
and I am sure we have convinced 
the larger users of tires that we 
can make just as good a tire in 

Omaha as they can 

get anywhere in the 





mad WEEK, 
NN chgpent 6toll he 


world.” 
When a manufac- 
turer reaches the 


point where his pay- 
roll is a large item 
and his taxes run up 





into five or more fig- 
ures, he knows that 


Boost 
Home 


Jo eutablichiog thio as Onsslis - Maite Tire Week, die Hives great 
re manufacturing companies of Omaha—the Overland Trail 
Tire & Rubber Co. the Nebraska, Tire & Rubber Co. and the 


busis of a 
Ind similar maufacturing that make for . 
ustTY Sixers, 


Cooperating with this thought in fullest measure, the Ceamber. of Com- 
their support in making Omaha- 
Ses Sie Wet cnn of Gin nest cnssessted eatergetoee over ottempted fe 





his business is a mat- 
ter of importance to 
his city. At the same 
time he often feels 
that the city is not 
showing its apprecia- 
tion of the business 
he has built by buying 
his goods, when he 








of assisting in the observance: 


Foe ciese ct Sis Oxatin tno acters wit beep open bense daring the week. 
been 


has not done the little 
that is necessary to 
make the home mar- 








ket sufficiently con- 
scious of him and his 





NEWSPAPER COPY JOINTLY USED TO GET HOME-TOWN 
SALES BY THREE COMPETITORS 


sales from the home market, since, 
according to E. H. Sprague, presi- 
dent of the tire company bearing 
his- name, the time has arrived 
when the small plant must. de- 
pend on marketing its product in 
its immediate vicinity. The first 
step to this, of course, is selling 
the home market on the merits 
of the home product as opposed 
to competing products from out- 
side. “The week was a great suc- 
cess,” says Mr. Sprague. “Even 
the bankers were interested. One 
of them actually promised me that 
the next time he needed a tire he 
would see to it that his driver 





product. The prob- 
lem differs little from 
that of corporations 
who have taught their 
stockholders to buy 
the products in which 
they have an interest 
in place of favoring 
the goods of com- 
peting companies. 
The people of a city 
are stockholders in 
more than one sense in that city’s 
industries. The manufacturer who 
has been shooting at markets hun- 
dreds of miles away can some- 
times hit the target oftener by 
adjusting his sights to short 
ranges just as the Omaha tire 
makers have done. These three 
manufacturers intend to make 
Omaha-Made Tire Week an an- 
nual event. 





The Guarantee Exterminating Com- 
pany, New York, Royal brand extermi- 
nating products, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the World Wide Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York. News- 
papers are used. 
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“in | The Chemistry of cAdvertising 
who We give your product an honest analysis—un- 
ver colored by hope—unflavored by ambition. We 
by find the one selling argument which overtops 
tire all the rest. And then we present this Dom- 
ree inant Idea graphically to dealer and consumer. 


Mounkin Advertisin 
= 1 Company ci | 


Five South WABASH Avenut, CHICAGO- 























Poster Association Seeks Public’s 


Co-operation 
Will Endeavor to Keep Copy at High Standard 


‘TH elevation of poster adver- 
tising to a higher plane was 
the main theme of discussion of 
the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion’s thirty-third annual conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, October 8 to 
12. Officers of the association 
stated that there were more than 
one thousand delegates who were 
in attendance at the various ses- 
sions. 

Great stress was placed on keep- 
ing the standard of advertising 
copy for posters above criticism 
by the public and eliminating ob- 
_ jectionable copy which appealed 
to the less refined tastes of the 
American people. Co-operating 
with women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try in discouraging the erection 
of unsightly billboards and in 
bringing about civic betterments 
was also a dominant theme run- 
ning through the convention ses- 
sions. It was pointed out at the 
convention that some of the fore- 
most artists of the nation are now 
turning their talents toward poster 
advertising. Discussing this point, 
W. W. Bell, secretary of the as- 
sociation, said, “Art in advertis- 
ing received a big impetus during 
the war.’ 

Senator Frank B. Willis, of 
Ohio, speaking before the after- 
noon session on October 9, paid 
tribute to the power of poster ad- 
vertising, and said that it is prob- 
able that future political cam- 
paigns may be won or lost on the 
strength of poster advertising. 
Senator Willis favored proper ad- 
vertising by the Federal Govern- 
ment to keep the American people 
informed of what is going on in 
Washington, asserting that it 
would help in bringing about bet- 
ter accord between the Adminis- 
tration and the public. Senator 
Willis urged the members of the 
association not to sell their space 
to purchasers who desire to pros- 
titute them. 
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Other speakers at the conven- 
tion were: 

John C. Milton, Chicago, head 
of the promotion department, Ar- 
mour and Company; E. J. Shass- 
berger, advertising manager, Olds 
Motor Works, on “Poster Adver- 
tising for the Marketing of Olds- 
mobile”; S. W. Redway, of The 
Ward Baking Company, on “Get- 
ting Results for the Advertiser 
with Poster Advertising”; J. O. 
Cheek, president, Cheek-Neal Cof- 
fee Company, on “Building Good- 
Will’; W. K. Towers, advertis- 
ing manager, Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company, on “Applying 
Poster Advertising to the Inten- 
sive Marketing of Automotive 
Transportation”; and  Matlack 
Price, on “Poster Artists at 
Work.” A paper by L. A. Mc 
Queen, advertising manager, Thx 

. Goodrich Company, on 
“Why the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany Decided to Use Poster Ad- 
vertising,” was read. 

Among the speakers the last day 
were: 

George W. Kleiser, San Fran- 

cisco, president, Foster and Kleiser 
Company ; Kerwin H. Fulton, presi- 
dent, and William F. Reddington, 
vice-president, the Poster Adver- 
tising Company, New York; Wil- 
liam H. Merten, vice president, The 
Strobridge Lithographing Company, 
Cincinnati, and Maurice Saunders, 
secretary, National Association of 
Employing Lithographers. 
. The new officers of the asso- 
ciation are W. W. Workman, 
Richmond, Va., president; H. R. 
McClintock, San Diego, Cal. 
vice-president; W. W. Bell, Chi- 
cago, secretary, and Harry F. 
O’Mealia, Jersey City, treasurer 
Mr. Workman was elected after 
Julius H. Brinkmeyer, his pred- 
écessor, who has held the office 
for the past two years, refused to 
be a candidate for re-election. 
Kansas City was chosen as the 
next convention city. 
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September Gains! 


@ The surpassing supremacy of the Tulsa Daily 
World was never more conclusively demon- 
strated than in September—by the remarkable 
increase in Advertising and Circulation. 


q The World printed 33,800 individual Display 
advertisements in September (786,604 lines) 
—over twice as many advertisements as the 
second newspaper in Eastern Oklahoma. The 
World led by a substantial margin in every 
classification—Local, National, Automobile, 
Food and Classified. 


@ In Classified Advertising, The World printed 
29,906 individual Want Ads, leading the 
second paper by 17,261. 


@ The World’s Average Net Paid Circulation 
for September was—Sunday, 49,205—Daily, 
45,466—a Gain of 6 per cent. 


The unquestionable Supremacy of one 
economical medium simplifies the task of 
advertisers in the Tulsa Trade Territory. 


TULSA>»@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
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One-Fourth 
of my time for sale 


To an advertiser whose business 
will yield in the neighborhood 
of $5,000 a year in commissions 


I haven’t the versatility to spread myself over a dozen 
or a score of enterprises and do justice to all. 


I prefer to concentrate on from four to six enterprises, 
and I have time and facilities right now to tackle a new 


one. 


It should be a business that will permit the educational 
and constructive kind of work I have done for years on 
products such as Portland cement, asbestos shingles, 
magnesia pipe and boiler covering, home-study education, 


business books. I couldn’t get enthusiastic over promoting 
a cigarette or a chewing gum. 
a ee 


I offer no wizard salesmanship or wonder-working 
organization. The only solicitor and contact man of my 
outfit is the one who signs this advertisement. I believe 
the best results are attained where the man who does the 
planning of the advertising has first-hand contact with 
the advertiser. 


Therefore, I direct all necessary research work, write 
most of my copy and supervise most of my illustrating— 
occasionally, for the sake of variety of point of view, bring- 
ing into play the copy work of other such experienced men 
as my former associate, Richard M. Boren. 


While believing in the value of the outside point of 
view, I am inclined to think that inside knowledge of an 
enterprise is more important. Hence, my preference to 
concentrate on a few enterprises of broad scope and to 
deal with advertisers within a day’s or a night’s journey 
of my working headquarters. 


I have undertaken, on a fee basis, monthly or yearly re- 
tainer, many interesting promotional enterprises that were 
not exploited in magazines or newspapers. 
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My assets are: 


Sufficient capital to operate a small, but sound, earnest, 
personal-service advertising agency. 

Twenty years’ experience—prior to my entry into ad- 
vertising agency work five years ago—most of this experi- 
ence being as advertising principal or manager for well- 
known national advertisers, in which jobs I had to live 
with my plans and suggestions year after year and get 
results commensurate with my salary. 

Long and varied experience as a writer of copy that 
had to produce results. “Particularly good experience in 
promoting industrial, business and farm products. Have 
lived in big cities, rural regions and “homey” towns. 
Have been able to advertise profitably, with my own 
money, products of my own creation. 

General experience as a writer for leading magazines, 
of business books and of sales literature generally. 

Some ten years of experience in editing house-organs. 


Several years’ service as a sales correspondent and plan- 
ner of follow-up systems. 

Special attention to improvement of salesmanship 
among manufacturers’ representatives and retailers’ help- 
ers. Have aided four national concerns to carry out 
“better selling” campaigns among dealers’ salespeople. 

Thorough working knowledge of research methods, 
package design, dealer-aids, laws governing advertising 
and unfair competition, trade-marks, etc. 

Pleasant working relationships with all groups of pub- 
lishers. No-tie-ups or favoritism. 

Finally, I believe that the best working basis with an 
advertiser can be had only when he is interested enough 
to say to me: “Come around for a talk.” 


Hence, se advertisement. 


“aston, Pa. “Just two 
hours away from Broad SE ban tell 
Street and Brseaway™ 
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e/fmong our Regular 


Advertisers 


will be found some of the leaders of the 
advertising world, and while it is not always 
advisable to follow the leaders, when it 
comes to marketing a product through the 
plumbing and heating trade you cannot go 
wrong by doing so. All the leading adver- 
tisers in the field use DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING frst. Unquestionably, 
this is due to the fact that it is the surest 
and most economical means of reaching all 
the worth-while people of the plumbing 
and heating industry. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
a  £ithe Plumbing and Heating 


Ae 


1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Meter Associated Business Papers, Ine. 
‘ember Audit Bureau of Circulations 


rh 
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Electrical Selling League Proves Its 
Advertising 


Records Results in Increased Sales of Appliances 


HE electrical development 

campaign of the Electrical 
League of Cleveland is producing 
some interesting results in the 
sales of electrical appliances. 

This League, which was organ- 
ized in 1919 for the purpose of 
furthering the use of electricity in 
Cleveland, is composed of manu- 
facturers and contractors inter- 
ested in the work of wiring, manu- 
facturers and retailers interested 
in the work of lighting and the 
sale of appliances and of manu- 
facturers, manufacturers’ agents 
and others interested in the 
promotion of electricity for indus- 
trial use. News of this organiza- 
tion’s advertising plans was given 
in Printers’ INK of July 5. 

The appliance section of the 
League subscribed approximately 
$25,000 to promote the sale of ap- 
pliances in 1923 and the results of 
the newspaper advertising cam- 
paign for washing machines, 
cleaners: and ironers proved that 
this concerted action was well 
advised. 

The keynote of the advertising 
copy was to “Save Mother.” Save 
Mother with an electric washing 
machine, with an electric ironer, 
with an electric cleaner. Such 
headings as the following indicate 
the character of the copy appeal: 
“I do the washing and other 
housework too. This is why I use 
an electric washing machine,” 
“Make housekeeping easy with an 
electric cleaner,” “Enjoy freedom 
from the heat when ironing.” 

From the reports which the 
League received from its members 
showing the number of appliances 
sold during the first eight months 
of 1923 compared with 1922, the 
following interesting percentages 
were calculated: Washing machine 
sales increased 134 per cent, clean- 
ers 90 per cent and ironing ma- 
chines 232 per cent. A number of 
dealers gave their experiences 
during the campaign. For ex- 


ample, one dealer stated that on 
washers and sweepers his sales 
were about 50 per cent higher. 
Another dealer said that he was 
almost ashamed to think of the 
small amount of his subscription 
when he compared it with the 
business ft brought him. He said 
that he sold only three washers 
from the floor last year, while 
since March 1, 1923, this year he 
had disposed of over sixty. 
department store stated that the 
campaign had been the means of 
selling higher-priced machines. 

The purpose of the League is 
to point the way to better living 
and better business by the aid of 
modern electrical equipment in 
the home, store, office and factory 
and to endeavor to teach the in- 
dustry that “our selfish aims can 
only be obtained by co-operation 
and by always remembering that 
‘He profits most who serves 
best.’” 

The League is divided into four 
major sections, the wiring section, 
the lighting section, the appliance 
section and the industrial section. 
The operation of the League is 
sustained by cash _ subscriptions 
from the manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers, etc., who are interested 
in the various sections. At the 
present time there are 634 mem- 
bers. The organization consists 
of a board of directors with a 
membership of fifteen. The prac- 
tical operation is handled by a 
number of committees such as the 
finance committee, publicity com- 
mittee, development committee 
and special committees for each 
of the sections mentioned above. 

The influence of the work of 
the League is being felt through- 
out Cleveland. House-wiring 
contracts have increased and there 
has been a greater sale of more 
and better lighting equipment in 
stores and factories. One jobber 
states that the League is entitled 
to the entire credit for the in- 
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creased demand for _ tumbler 
switches and convenience outlets 
and the permanent raising of the 
average number per building. A 
fixture dealer says that the state- 
ment that there has been an 
increase of 30 per cent in lighting 
equipment sales is conservative 
and that the League has done for 
the lighting industry what no in- 
dividual or single group could do 
for itself. 


Sales Convention Held 
in Mammoth Cave 


HAT is believed to be some- 

thing unique in the annals of 
sales conventions recently took 
place in the State of Kentucky. 
This was a sales convention held 
in Mammoth Cave by the Louis- 
ville sales organization of the 
Delco-Light Company. 

A part of the general sales pro- 
gram of the Delco-Light Com- 
pany, maker of Delco-Light elec- 
tric plants and other electric 
products, includes frequent con- 
ventions held in the various dis- 
tributing districts throughout the 
country. This recent convention 
has attracted considerable atten- 
tion as the first convention ever 
held in Mammoth Cave, and, so 
far as can be determined, the first 
ever held in any cave 

Several representatives from the 
factory at Dayton attended the 
convention and assisted in han- 
dling the different features of the 
program. This included discus- 
sions of the new sales and adver- 
tising programs, service problems 
and the like. It was in no way 
different from other conventions 
except that the convention hall 
was a great underground room of 
the cave. It was decorated with 
Delco-Light pennants and banners 
which lent a bit of color to the 
rock-walled, fantastic surround- 


ngs. 

Several cave trips offered a 
natural means of entertainment to 
convention members outside of 
convention hours and a few of 
these furnished some thrills which 
added greatly to the success of the 
plan. 
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This novel idea, arranged for 
and conducted by Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Wood, Delco-Light dis- 
tributors for the Louisville dis- 
trict, will remain longer in the 
recollections of the men, they de- 
clare, than the incidents of an 
ordinary convention 


Plan 1924 Campaign on 
All-Steel Harvester 


An advertising campaign in Pacific 
Coast States in the spring of 1924 on 
the Lifetime harvester is planned by 
The Holt Manufacturing Company (of 
California), Stockton, Cal., maker of 
tractors, harvesters and plows. This 
product, Printers’ Ink is informed by 
G. M. Walker, advertising manager, is 
a new type of all-steel and roller-bear- 
ing equipped combined harvester which 
the company has developed in the last 
few years. Application was recently 
made for registration of the trade-mark 
“Lifetime” for use on this machine. 

“For about forty years we have been 
making wooden combined harvesters,’ 
said Mr. Walker, ‘“‘and recently added 
to our line the new models which, be- 
cause of their all-steel construction and 
anti-friction bearings, are very appro- 
priately termed ‘Lifetime’ machines. 

hese machines were first advertised 
in 1922 and the few available for de- 
livery that year were quickly sold. The 
campaign on these models was again 
carried on in the spring in this year 
in farm papers and a few local news- 
papers in California and the Pacific 
Northwest and this year’s production 
of 250 machines was sold and 150 ad- 
ditional orders for 1923 delivery had 
to be refused. Our production for 1924 
will be greatly increased. 

“This year, we were compelled to 
borrow machines from our customers 
after they had finished harvesting, for 
exhibition at the State and county 
fairs.” 


Tea Company Sales Increase 


The Jones Brothers Tea Company, 
Inc., for the month of September re- 
ports sales of $1,912,469, a 33.83 per 
cent increase over September of 1922. 
Sales for the first: nine months of the 
year. amounted to $14,924,820, an in- 
crease of 16.18 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

he Jewel Tea Company, Inc., for 
the thirty-six weeks ended September 8, 
reports sales of $8,483,794, a 25.82 per 
= increase over the same period of 


With Springfield, Mass., 
“Daily News” 


L.. E. Brookmeyer, formerly with 
the Lancaster, Pa., Examiner and New 
Era, has joined the advertising de- 
artment of the Springfield, Mass., 
aily News. 
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Yes, We Gave Them Cooperation! 


A Triumph of Gazette Merchandising 
HERE’S THE CONFIDENCE 


MILWAUKEE 


A $60,000,000 BUSINESS HAS IN THE GAZETTE 


“We selected Janesville as the first city, not only in Wisconsin, 
but in the United States to carry the special advertising campaign 
on Eline’s Chocolate Bars which started in your issue of Monday, 
October 8th, because we knew that we could absolutely count on 
co-operation from your merchandising department, because the 
field you cover is a diversified and representative one, and because 
you publish a thoroughly modern, up-to-the-minute newspaper, 
—— is read and believed and which can get quick action for any 
advertiser. 


“Our judgment has been absolutely vindicated, you did give us 
co-operation—full 100 per cent—and the result was distribution on 
Eline’s Chocolate Bars through 86 retail outlets,* 84 window dis- 
plays, an unusual line of connect ups through your local, display 
and classified departments. We know that thousands of the cou- 
pons printed in our full page advertisement will be redeemed, and 
we confidently believe that there will be sold at retail during the 
next three weeks in Janesville more than 50,000 Eline Chocolate 
Bars. We do not hesitate to say emphatically that this could not 
have been accomplished without Gazette co-operation. 

“Frankly we did not expect such wonderful merchandising ser- 
vice from a newspaper: in a town the size of Janesville. What you 
have done for us certainly shows us that we will have to revise 


our ideas.” 
ELINE’S, INC., 


(Signed) Fred M. Meller, 
District Manager, Wisconsin. 


Send now for copy of our booklet, “‘A Rich Market.”’ 
It will be a valuable addition to your statistical files. 


THE JANESVILLE WISCONSIN GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 
“An Unusual Newspaper”’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 
M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


*Representing 100% Drug Stores, 100% Confectionery Stores, 100% Billiard 
Halls, 100% Grocery Stores. 
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The Sworn Net Paid 


Circulation 


of The Providence Journal and The Evening 
Bulletin as reported to the Government and to 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations for the six 
months ending September 30, 1923, was as 
follows: 


The ProvidenceJournal 


Daily Sunday 
35,129 58,167 


The Evening Bulletin 
61,367 


The steady growth of these newspapers is a tes- 
timonial of the regard in which they are held by 
the people of Rhode Island. 


With a combined daily circulation of 96,496, 
ninety-three per cent. of which is unduplicated, 
these great newspapers offer complete coverage 
of the Rhode Island market so necessary for the 
success of any advertising campaign. 





Rate 21%4c a line flat 











Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Chicago NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco 


























America’s Foreign Trade Is Well 
Balanced 


This Country Now Heads the World in Foreign Trade, and the One- 
Sided Condition of 1919 Is a Thing of the Past 


By Franklin Johnston . 


Publisher of American Exporter 


| Amid morning we are con- 
fronted over the breakfast 
table with such headlines as 
“Bankrupt Europe,” “Political 
Chaos,” “Break-Up of Europe,” 
“Continent Headed for Abyss,” 
“Civilization Hanging in the Bal- 
ance,” “Inability to Buy Our For- 
eign Products,” and so on, ad. lib. 

Read below these scare-heads 
about Europe’s disintegration. and 
you will find in nine cases out of 
ten that each fresh prediction of 
general disaster comes not from 
business men but from politicians 
—usually out of office. 

Business men actually dealing 
with Europe—and getting their 
money—talk quite differently, if 
less picturesquely. 

Their still, small voices do not 
reach the general public. I have 
in mind, for example, an enthusi- 
astic export meeting in the auto- 
motive industry, held within the 
month, where every speaker re- 
ported satisfactory business with 
Europe, and three of them. stated 
that their export credits were bet- 
ter on the whole than domestic. 
One manufacturer reported that 
one-sixth of his total business is 
export, with no bad debts; an- 
other 20 per cent and no losses; 
and another reported that his 
sales, exclusive of those to manu- 
facturers, are 45 per cent export, 
and this 45 per cent amounts to a 
quarter of a million dollars an- 
nually. 

What a contrast between such 
statements made by exporting 
manufacturers and the wild and 
whirling words we read in the 
headlines. 

Conditions im Europe are un- 
deniably bad, and leave much to 
be desired. They are disturbed, 


From an address before the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
it Chicago on October 15. 


- but they are not anything like as 
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bad as economic scandal-mongers 
make out, and they are getting 
better every day. 

Europe is still buying, and pay- 
ing for over one and a half billion 
dollars’ worth of American goods 
a year, and half of all our ex- 
ports go to that continent. We 
are today shipping from six to 
fifteen times as much of various 
kinds of foodstuffs to Europe as 
we did before the war. 


BACON AS AN EXAMPLE 


“Bankrupt” Germany received 
in August of this year—seven 
months after the occupation of 
the Ruhr began—more bacon from 
us than she did in the two entire 
years before the war, and she has 
bought fifty-five times as much 
American bacon this year as she 
did in the same period of 1913. 

There is just one American 
farm product that has had a real 
slump in exports and that is cot- 
ton. All the cotton importing 
countries of Europe are buying 
less than they did before the war, 
and the exporting ones are export- 
ing less piece goods. Curiously 
enough, in the same period our 
own exports of cotton goods have 
increased enormously, 350 per 
cent to be exact. 

One other raw product has had 
a decided slump in exports, as 
compared with pre-war figures, 
and that is copper, but by and 
large, our exports of raw mate- 
rials, as well as foodstuffs, to 
Europe, are actually larger in vol- 
ume, as well as value, than they 
were before the war. 

Great Britain being our largest 
single market, as well as the cen- 
tre of the vast British Empire, her 
trade condition is a source of very 
great interest to us. 

Every American in public life 
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who visited Europe this summer 
to observe and investigate condi- 
tions, appears to have stated, as 
he faced the reporter on his ar- 
rival home, that England has a 
million and a quarter unemployed. 

Not one of them pointed out, 
however, that this number of un- 
employed, grave as it is, is less 
“than it was last year or the year 
before; nor did any one of them 
point out that the British popu- 
lation has increased not less than 
a million and a half persons in 
the last ten years, despite war 
losses. 

Have faith in Great Britain; 
she has been in business a great 
many years, and is very far from 
being down and out. She may 
not be precisely Merrie as of old, 
but she still is able, not only to sit 
up and take nourishment, but to 
enjoy her normal life undisturbed, 
including the Englishman’s in- 
alienable right to complain about 
conditions. Her exports and 
imports, even when reduced to 
pre-war prices, show that she 
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is exporting only 10 per cent 
less than she did before the 
war, and importing 2% per cent 
less. She is suffering from a seri- 
ous trade depression, but these fig- 
ures indicate that the situation is 
by no means desperate. Her 
September exports, by the way 
were above the average of the 
past three years. 

Read the annual reports of 
British department. stores, hotels, 
restaurants, breweries, provision 
dealers, and tobacconists, showing 
as they do, in many cases, record 
profits during the past year, and 
you can scarcely avoid the im- 
pression that the British public is 
still able to spend money. 

As an instance, the largest to- 
bacco manufacturing company in 
Great Britain made net profits 
during the past year amounting to 
the tidy sum of thirty-five million 
dollars, the largest in the com- 
pany’s history, and equivalent to 
about eighty cents profit per capita 
for the entire British population, 
men, women and children. Great 








Good Iaste combined with 
complete knowledge of what is 


required in Advertising and an 
unusually fine sense of execution 
always characterizes the work 


of Cavanagh &? Bensinger 


CAVANAGH 


VICE PREsi 
THOMAS F. LOGAN CO. Inc. N.Y. 


& BENSINGER 


ORPORATED 


CArt for cAdvertising 


120 W. 32%4 STREET, NEW YORK . 


PHONE, PENNSYLVANIA 1760 
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John Speaks for Himself! 


To advertisers who must choose 
between many persistent suitors 


None of this “proxy” stuff when we pay court to 
Priscilla. 

Praisesour friends may sing, we value but never tradeon. 

Earnestly, Printers’ Inkly, with modesty, yet with 
conviction, 

We vow and declare our belief, we're the very one 
you should tie to. 

Years of experience gained in the ruthless battles of 
business, 

Skill that we have attained in the winning of coveted 
markets, 

Knowledge that giveth weight to our words at the 
council table, 

These are some of the reasons for asking a tryst with 
Priscilla. 








JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


eAtdvertising- 


202 SoutH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 





Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Careful executives realize that the same superior materials 7% 
and workmanship that make Lewis Cold Rolls the best 
on the market is again exemplified in Lewis Rolling Mills 


With sixty years of experience in the production of high 
grade Rolling Mill Equipment, our thorough knowledge 
of the needs of Rolling Industries is deserving of con- 

f sideration in purchasing your future requirements. 


' Lewis Foundry & Machine Co. 
=| 1500 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


If you are one of that vast number of manu- 
facturers of technical products who, half- 
heartedly and without the deliberation the 
science demands, advertises merely because 
your competitors are advertising, compare 
rolling mill advertising of today with that 
of a year ago—then you will realize what 
properly directed advertising effort will do 
for an industry. 


We would like to consult with you, if you 
are seriously interested. 


BISSELL & LAND, INc. 
337 Second Ave. <7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Advertising Agents and \// Merchandising 
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Pritain is still lending money 
abroad, both to her colonies and 
to foreign governments. She took 
twice as much of the recent Aus- 
trian loan as we did. 

Have faith in France also. She 
is actually exporting and import- 
ing a little more in volume than 
she did before the war. Partly, it 
is true, because her territory has 
bean enlarged. 

The largest importer of agricul- 
tural machinery in France recently 
wrote me that in the first six 
months of this year, he had im- 
ported over 9,500 American bind- 
ing machines, which he considered 
a world’s record. 


FRENCH LABOR MARKET 


There are virtually no unem- 
ployed in France today. In fact, 
thousands of Italians have been 
brought into France to meet a 
labor shortage. The only figures 
for French unemployment that I 
have seen are those for the city 
of Paris. They show that in July, 
just 171 persons were receiving 
municipal ‘unemployment aid, as 
against a monthly average of over 
30,000 in 1920. 

And our exports to France this 
year are within 2 per cent of what 
they were last year, and in August 
were greater than they were last 
August. Compare these facts 
with the dire predictions that 
were made when French troops 
marched into the Ruhr last 
January. 

Even the situation in Germany, 
deplorable and uncertain as it is, 
has far less effect upon our for- 
eign trade than is generally real- 
ized. Although the dollar will to- 
day buy more marks than a billion 
dollars would have bought before 
the war, Germany continues to be 
our second largest market and in 
this year has been our largest cus- 
tomer for both cotton and copper. 
In one year, the mark tumbled 
from thirty thousand to the dollar 
to thirty -million to the dollar in 
August, yet our exports to Ger- 
many declined* only 10 per cent. 
The German situation could be de- 
bated for hours, but suffice to say 
that Germany is still doing busi- 
ness to some extent, and will con- 
tinue to do so irrespective of her 
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The Highest Evidence 
Known to Law, 
i.e. Documentary: 


“GOLDMAN, CARRIGAN & COMPANY, 
Incorporated 


Advertising Marketing 


585 ~—= Ave. at 46th Street 
ew York City 


June 7th, 1923 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart 

154 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 

Attention Mr. John A. Murray, 
Advertising Manager. 

Dear Mr. Murray :— 

The ‘‘Messenger” did well for the 
Barton account, showing the lowest cost 
per i:.quiry in the entire field. In view 
of the fact that the ‘Messenger’ had 
only one insertion where most of the 
others carried two insertions and, in 
almost every case showed much heavier 
returns in the second month, I think 
you are to be congratulated. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. C. McElroy.” 


The “Barton account” is that 
of Barton’s Bias Narrow Fab- 
ric Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 


This is only one of numerous 
pieces of documentary evi- 
dence indicating our leader- 
ship — dollar for dollar — of 
the secular women’s periodi- 
cals which we possess. 


Women readers; large fami- 
lies; cumnuilative value for 
repeated insertions—no news- 
stand sales; voluntary sub- 
scriptions—no canvassers; 
big secondary circulation; the 
highest appeal. 


300,000 Guaranteed 


(No Canvassers Employed) 


Messenger of the Sacred fleart 


154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
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exploits in juggling paper money. 
Human nature is more adaptable 
than theorists give it credit for. 

Another important factor in the 
European situation and in the 
world trade situation is Russia. 
This sleeping giant is once more 
awakening and exporting many 
lines of raw materials, which, in 
turn, will permit her to buy 
manufactured products once more. 
Her exports may temporarily have 
a detrimental effect on some of 
our raw products, but in the long 
run, it will be beneficial for all. 
You cannot restore normal condi- 
tions without affecting the trade 
of those who are catering to an 
abnormal emergency. 

The situation in Russia has im- 
proved enormously in the last six 
months, and Germany in particu- 
lar is doing a large trade with 
Russia. The Russian Govern- 
ment has a commercial mission in 
Berlin, buying and selling, with 
an office staff of 600 people. 

The other individual European 
countries do not bulk so large in 
the public eye. They could be 
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covered one by one with the state- 
ment that they show increased 
foreign trade, decreased unem- 
ployment, and other signs of im- 
provement. Not one—not even 
Greece, which despite all her re- 
cent troubles has bought eleven 
times as much from us this year 
as she did in 1913—but refutes 
those who think they see signs of 
a European debacle. 

Just one more example of our 
satisfactory volume of trade, 
where least expected, is Austria. 
She is the world’s ward in chan- 
cery, yet today she is our sixth 
largest market for typewriters, and 
is buying over a thousand a month. 

Nor is Europe falling into more 
debt to this country. Our exports 
today are more than balanced by 
our imports of goods, payments 
for shipping, banking and insur- 
ance services, expenditures of 
tourists, remittances of immi- 
grants, and exports of capital. 
The artificial one-sided trade of 
the war period and of 1919 is a 
thing of the past. 

In manufactured goods, our ex- 











STANFORD BRIGGS INC. 
ADVERTISING ART 
392 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
Layouts, designs, and CIu- 
ustrations for every purpose 
in every practical technique. 
WRITE US FOR SAMPLES OR 
BETTER STILL ASK US TO CALL 
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Concerning 
The Advantages of 
Frequent Contact 


Judging from our own experience, the im- 
portance of frequent contact and close, 
intimate relations between advertiser and 
agency cannot be over-emphasized. 


A general survey of seeming fundamentals 
of an advertiser’s business does not satisfy 
us. Often what are apparently minor de- 
tails assume profound significance. 


Nor does our study of an advertiser’s busi- 
ness stop with the first thorough grounding. 
Business does not stand still. Changes and 
new developments are going on all the 
time. 


Here in Utica, in the center of New York 
State’s industries, we can and do inject the 
important element of frequent contact into 
our services for those industries. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 
UTICA.N.Y. 


_ 


Member 
. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
\ OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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AS ERTAIN manufacturer 
was all but ready for his 
advertising campaign. His prod- 
uct was right. His distribution 
was thorough. His advertising 
plans were complete. But the 
most important link held up the 
campaign. The manufacturer 
hadn’t found a suitable method 
of applying his trademark to 
his product . . . we ironed out 
this kink with Kaumagraphs. 


* * * & # 


A hosiery manufacturer had 
spent thousands of dollars to 
popularize his product and his 
trademark. Sales mounted. 
Consumers demanded hosiery 
bearing his label. Yet his busi- 
ness was almost wrecked by 
unscrupulous dealers who trans- 
ferred his label to inferior hose 
. . + We ironed out this kink 
with Kaumagraphs. 


& * * * * 


A glove manufacturer adver- 
tised heavily. Sales mounted 
for a time. Then something 
happened. Investigation re- 
vealed a curious kink. Folks 
saw his advertising, ordered his 
gloves, liked them. But when 
the gloves wore out, the manu- 
facturer’s mark on the gloves 
had worn out, too. The wearer 
had forgotten the make, and 
didn’t know what brand to re- 
order . . . we ironed out this 
kink with Kaumagraphs. 
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Campaign 


In each case it was a trade- 
mark kink that held up or 
slowed up the advertising cam- 
paign. In each case the Kau- 
magraph Company ironed out 
the kink—for that’s its busi- 
ness, and has been since 1903. 


For 20 years Kaumagraph 
Company has specialized ex- 
clusively in the design and ap- 
plication of trademarks. 


In those years many trade- 
marks, famous today, were 
born in the Kaumagraph Com- 
pany. 


Famous advertisers, groping 
for a way to apply their trade- 
mark, found in Kaumagraph 
the first effective method of 
identifying a product clearly, 
legibly and beautifully. Among 
a long list of well-known cus- 
tomers of Kaumagraph users, 
this group is typical: 


McCallum Corticelli 
Van Raalte Foerderer 
Spalding Wanamaker 
Ipswich Amoskeag 


Perhaps your advertising 
campaign is held up or slowed 
up by a_trademarking kink. 
Maybe we can iron it out. No 
obligation. Write to our head- 
quarters in New York. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
211 W.38th St., New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Charlotte, N. C. 
Paris, Ont., Canada Paris, France 
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ports are running 18 per cent 
ahead of last year. In August, 
the gain was 20 per cent. This is 
nearly double the gain reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board for 
August wholesale trade and de- 
partment store sales in the United 
States. 

Hardware exports were 63 per 
cent greater than last year, while 
domestic hardware sales, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board, 
increased 22 per cent. 

Agricultural implement exports 
increased 78 per cent, a much 
bigger increase than was shown in 
the domestic market. Shoe ex- 
ports increased 33 per cent, domes- 
tic sales 13% per cent. 

Exports of automobile acces- 
sories gained 60 per cent in Au- 
gust over last year, while domestic 
sales, according to the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, gained 14 per cent. 

These increases, similar details 
of which could be given for many 
other lines, have not been spas- 
medic, but are typical of every 
month this year. 


_ Nor do they simply indicate that 
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export trade was dead last year 
and that large increases relatively 
represent but trifling gains abso- 
lutely. 


MOTOR EXPORTS HAVE QUADRUPLED 
SINCE 1913 


For example, automobile acces- 
sory exports have this year been 
850 per cent larger than in 1913. 
We exported more than twice as 
many passenger automobiles last 
year than we did in 1913, and this 
year we are doubling last year’s 
shipments. Four cars are being 
shipped abroad for every one 
shipped in 1913. 

Last year we exported nine 
times as many motor trucks as in 
1913, and this year we have more 
than doubled last year’s shipment, 
making twenty-two trucks export- 
ed this year for every one shipped 
in 1913. 

A more severe comparison for 
export trade in manufactured 
goods is with those of 1919. Now 
in the domestic market, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, taking 1919 
wholesale trade as one hundred, 
finds that the wholesale trade in 











100% Coverage in the 
Knit Goods 


Industry — 


Both publicatioys are distributed —_ 
manufacturers, jobbers and large re- 
tail buyers in ‘their respective trades. 


For information write 
Knit Goods Publishing Corp. 
Suite 25-A, 321 Broadway, New York City 
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Bi ocean has many 


moods, some beautiful, 
some terrible. But out from 
it came life and down below 
its surface, unseen, life goes 
on—in more varied, more 
fundamental form than all 
the birds that fly about it or 
all the animals that have 
glimpsed its surface expanse. 


Below the surface of any 
business success, uncharted, 
unmeasured, often unreal- 
ized, moves the fundamental 
force of public opinion 
which ultimately decides 
whether that business shall 
pefsist or perish. ..Atid in 
shaping that public opinion 
engravings play an por- 
tant part. °» 

Gatchel & Mating have served 
many business successes, and we 
like to feel that the quality of our 
work has made more underégtand- 
able the quality-of their work, We 
would like to serve you. ‘ 


Gatchel &- 
anning, Inc. 


C.A. STINSON, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Philadelphia 
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the United States in July was 81 
per cent of the 1919 level. On the 
same basis, the export figure for 
August was 75 per cent. Con- 
sidering the abnormal emergercy 
demand abroad for merchandise 
in 1919, that showing is surely 
impressive. 

To sum up the situation in a 
few words: The falling off in ex- 
ports, after the 1920 reaction, 
stopped just short of two years 
ago, since when there has been a 
steady trade tending upward, par- 
ticularly in manufactured goods. 
Our exports today are 60 per cent 
greater in value than those of any 
pre-war year. At 1913 prices they 
would still show a slight increase 
over pre-war figures. In many lines, 
there are increases of double, 
treble, or more. We are today the 
largest exporting nation, exceed- 
ing Great Britain by about 7 per 
cent. Our foreign trade is now 
well-balanced, so that our cus- 
tomers are paying their way. Our 
exports to Europe reflect con- 
tinued improvement there, and 
give no indication of a general 
curtailment of European purchas- 
ing power, while to non-European 
markets there is a very large in- 
crease in shipments over last year, 
ranging as high as 70 per cent in 
some markets. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


The Paraffine Companies 

Robert C. Stoops has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Paraffine 
Companies, San Francisco, manufac- 
turers of Pabco ‘paints, varnishes, floor 
covering and roofing. He was formerly 
with the New York office of Evans & 
Barnhill, Inc., advertising agency, as 
research department manager. 


American Press Association 


Appointment 

David T. Prenter has been appointed 
Pacific Coast sales manager of _ the 
American Press Association, New York, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the telephone directory of the South- 
ern California Telephone Company, Los 
Angeles. 


Iowa Representatives to Mect 


at Des Moines 
A convention of the representatives of 
the newspapers which are members of 
the Iowa State Press Association will e 
held in Des Moines October 20 and 2!. 
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eV: anits/On many 
motor trails iRey i a perm Went impulse 
to buy becausé"ONe Ping tich” Signs of 
bright colored, indestructible porcelain (fused 
into sheet steel.) 


Is your product registered with the buyer who 
reads as he runs? We will be glad to show you 
how it can be done economically and “for keeps” 
with fadeless “Ing-Rich” Signs. Use attached 
coupon. No obligation. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Ingram-Richardson- Manufacturing Co. 
College Hill, Beaver Falls. Pa. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your sign catalogue for my ad- 


vertising file. 





Name 


Firm 





Address 
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Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden 


Editor 
and Founder 
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How Soon will this Loyal 


Following Hear from Your 


ORE of the personal 
touch, more of the 
human element, than any 
magazine we know of. 


That’s 


every country of the Globe. 
His words have been trans- 
lated into twenty-five dif- 
ferent languages. More 
than three million copies of 


magazine with 
a personality. 

Nearly half 
a million peo- 


ple read it 
and follow it 
every month. 


SUCCESS, the 





From a Prominent 
Newspaper Man 


“I did not realize how worth 

while and vitally interesting 
SUCCESS had become under 
~ new regime until I bow; 

@ copy, looked it over. I 
believe you are shaping a policy 
that will bring it speedily to 
a@ foremost place among pub- 
lications which find their main 
field in the human values and 


his books have 
been sold. 


SUCCESS 
advertisers 
know the value 
of this great 
following. 
They know 








It is the only the co ee ye 
our American life. In fac 
magazine in a — w, no other magazine 


which, today, 4# devel 
great many Se tel cum 
homes. Its 


(Name on veauale 
readers be- 
lieve in it ; get many of their 
ideas out of it. 
Dr. Marden is read in 


what it means 
to be able to 
address this 
loyal and at- 
tentive audience every 
month. How soon will 
you become one of them? 











December issue closes October 20. 
Print Order December 
125,000 Copies 
Accepted A. B. C. Applicant 


SUCCESS 


“The Human Magazine with a Personality” 


Rosert M. BancHart 
Western Representative 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. R. Fercusson 
Advertising Manager 
251 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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A Sales Contest That Rewards 
Both Quality and Quantity 
Business 


Apex Electrical Distributing Company Makes an Endeavor to Have 
Salesmen Get More Substantial Initial Payments 


RDINARILY, salesmen’s con- 

tests are designed to secure 
primarily an immediate increase 
in sales. However, this is not 
the only use to which a con- 
test can be put. Several man- 
ufacturers have employed the 
contest for the purpose of en- 
couraging their salesmen to open 
new accounts, rewards being based 
on the number of new distributors 
secured. Other contests have had 
as their aim, an increase in the 
number of calls made per day, 
settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts, etc. 

At the present moment, the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of Apex 
Electrical Appliances, is running 
a contest for field managers and 
retail salesmen, which is based on 
a principle that may be adopted 
by other manufacturers for use 
among their own sales force or 
that of their distributors. The 
contest is based on the fact that 
the profits in this business depend 
largely on the size of the initial 
payment secured by the salesmen. 
Occasionally, a quick working 
salesman will be successful in 
placing an unusually large number 
of appliances in his locality with- 
out actually selling the housewife 
on the appliance itself. In other 
words, his sales are the result, in 
a large measure, of his personal- 
itv. He is willing to accept the 
smallest down-payment his com- 
pany will permit, and the result is 
that the purchaser of the appliance 
may decide later on that she can 
get along without it. This means 
the machine must be taken back by 
the company, and causes a con- 
siderable loss of time and money. 

From this it can readily be 
realized that one clean sale is 
preferable to several transactions 
which are continually hanging fire 
because the purchaser has- not 


been thoroughly sold. With this 
in mind, the fall sales competition 
conducted by the Apex company, 
aims to increase the size of the 
down-payment made on each sale. 
Credit will be given on this basis. 

The contest runs for four 
months beginning September 1, 
and ending December 31. At the 
end of each month, salesmen are 
requested to fill in and return a 
report which calls for the pur- 
chaser’s name and address, the 
number of appliances sold, and 
the size of the initial payment. 
These reports will be verificd and 
signed by the salesman’s manager. 

When the report blanks are re- 
ceived at the Cleveland office of 
the Apex company, they will be 
totaled up and credit will be 
given both the retail salesmen and 
the field managers on the follow- 
ing basis: 

CLEANER AND Koox-Rite Saves 

Cash in full 
$20.00 or more... 
$10.00 or more... 
Less than $10.00 


ASHER OR IRONER SALES 
Cash in full 


In reckoning these points, no distinc- 
tion will be made as ween copper or 
galvanized washers or between gas and 
electrically-heated ironers. Neither will 
there be any distinction between the 
sale of single cleaners or cleaners com- 
plete with attachments, but it will be to 
every salesman’s advantage to sell the 
cleaners complete with attachments be- 
cause by doing so he will in every case 
be in a better position to obtain a larger 
down payment than he would if he sold 
the cleaner only. 


Two separate sets of prizes have 


been arranged; one for retail 
salesmen and the other for field 
managers. A retail salesman is 
defined as any Apex-Rotarex 
salesman selling on commission 
for distributors, dealers or 
branches of the Apex Electrical 
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Distributing Company, and who 
works alone and receives the be- 
ginner’s rate of commission. 

A field manager is defined as 
any Apex-Rotarex salesman who 
works on commission but who re- 
ceives more than a beginner’s rate 
or who has a crew of one or 
more men working under his di- 
rection. This excludes all salaried 
men, branch managers and city 
managers. 

There are three grand prizes 
consisting of a Chevrolet Sedan, 
a Chevrolet Touring car, and a 
Ford touring car as first, second 
and third prizes respectively. To 
the three men in each division who 
secure the highest totals on the 
basis of the above computation 
these grand prizes will be awarded 
at the end of the race. Cash 
bonuses will also be awarded at 
the end of each of the four laps 
—a lap being a month, as follows: 


Retait SALESMEN 
50% to 74% lap total 
75% to 99% lap total 
100% or more 
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Fietp MANAGERS 
100% to 149% lap oe 
150% to 199% lap total. 
200% or more 


It is stipulated that in figuring 
the total of sales made during a 
lap, the retail salesman may orly 
include such sales as he personally 
closes. without assistance from any 
other source. A field manager is 
entitled to take credit for all of 
the sales made by himself and by 
all of the men working under his 
direction. 

Contestants in the new race will 
be permitted to qualify as active 
members of the Apex-Rotarex 
National 100 Per Cent Salesman- 
ship Club, and to obtain its full 
life insurance and other benefits. 
Any retail salesman who secures 
100 per cent or more in a single 
lap of the contest, will be admitted 
as an active member of the club. 
So will any field manager who 
scores 200 per cent or more count- 
ing his own sales and the sales 
made by his crew. 


An interesting idea has been 

















Frank Kiernan & Co. 
cAdvertisin 


A complete and Sompetens 


advertising org 
two generations of experience 
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First nine months of 1923 The Columbus 
Dispatch published 15,619,034 lines total paid 
advertising, exceeding nearest Ohio news- 
paper by over 1,500,000 lines. This was over 
54 per cent of all advertising in Columbus 
newspapers. 


Local Display Advertising 
(First 9 Months) 

Columbus Dispatch 10,238,254 Lines 

Other papers combined ... 8,165,270 Lines 


National Advertising 
(First 9 Months) 


Columbus Dispatch 1,989,915 Lines 
Other papers combined ... 1,566,235 Lines 


Classified Advertising 
(First 9 Months) 
Columbus Dispatch 3,334,841 Lines 
Other papers combined ... 2,573,648 Lines 


(Legal and reader advertising not 
included in above figures) 


In Circulation, as in Advertising, the Co- 
lumbus Dispatch is FIRST Columbus news- 
paper by thousands of readers. 


| Columbus Disputch 


<Y OmosS Greatest HOME Daity E> 


oa 
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—‘‘but, hang it, man, there’s 
nothing new or startling about 
that! It’s what we’ve been saying 
for years!”’ 





QL ‘The arresting idea,’ “the new 
angle,’ ‘‘the dominant thought” and 
many other catch phrases are more use- 
ful in selling advertising campaigns to 
the advertiser than in selling the con- 
sumer the products and services those 
campaigns were supposed to sell. 





QL, Admittedly variety is important. A 
shabby suit may cover your body but kill 
your spirit. Our duty is to tell your story 
—in an interesting way—but thoroughly. 


FOX & MACKENZIE 
Chdvertising 
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originated to encourage contest- 
ants to get their reports in 
promptly. Reports received later 
than the tenth of the month will 
be penalized 10 per cent of their 
total: from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth, 25 per cent of the total 


and at any other time during the | 


month 50 per cent of the total. 
No reports of September sales 
will be accepted after October 31. 

It has also been arranged to pay 
special bonuses shortly after the 
end of each lap, it being under- 
stood that these laps constitute a 
full month starting on the first 
day of the month and ending with 
the last. 

The competition is called the 
“Money Talks” contest. All the 
managers and executives who 
have been so far acquainted with 
the idea are enthusiastic over it. 


H. D. Crippen Returns to 
Experimenter Publications 


Huston D. Crippen, formerly with the 
Experimenter Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, has again joined the adver- 
tising staff of that company. He will 
represent Science and Invention, Prac- 
tical Electrics and Radio News in the 
Eastern territory. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Casualty Company 


Frederic A. Christiancy has been 
made publicity director of the Central 
West Casualty Company, Detroit. 

Mr. Christiancy was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company and of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company. 


Clothing Publications Appoint 
Representatives 


_ The Clothier and Furnisher, and The 
Manufacturing Clothier, both of New 
York, have appointed Edward H. 
Moran as Western representative with 
headquarters at Chicago, and C. 
Carter as Philadelphia representative. 


W. O. Wright Joins Salt Lake 
= Advertising Business 


O. Wright has been made mana- 
wit ‘of the Beehive Advertising Com- 


ny, Salt Se | City, Utah, succeeding 
W. V. Cal 


Leaves Walters & Mahon, Inc. 

William F. Bishop has resigned from 
the sales staff of Walters & Mahon, 
Inc., New York printers. 
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THING PRETAINING TO THE USE 

OF MOTION PICTURES IN BUSINESS. 
EVERYTHING FROM PLANS AND 

IDEAS DOWN TO THE MOST EFPECT- 

UAL USE OF FILMS, WHETHER IT BE : 

@ DISTRIBUTION THRU THEATRICAL 

* OR NON-THEATRICAL FIELDS. 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


ODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTO 
WILKES BARRE. PA. 


Billboard 


roncnoor Weekly 


FOREMO 

The Theatre Season 

Is Now On 
The tremendous buying 
power of show folks 
mounts with the _ in- 
creased demand for 
their services— 
and 





in the number, variety 
and scope of vital con- 
tacts with that buying 
power The Billboard 
STANDS SUPREME. 


Member A. B.C. 








NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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Paper Interests 
Endorse Standardization 


ARIOUS associations com- 

prising the nation’s paper 
interests held a joint convention 
at Chicago, October 9 to 12. 
Among the groups attending were 
the American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, The National Paper 
Trade Association, The Middle 
States Wrapping Paper Associa- 
tion, The Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, The U. S. 
Pulp Producers’ Association, and 
the Cardboard Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

A. Durgin, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, told 
the convention of the work being 
accomplished in the matter of 
standardization, and a_ resolution 
was adopted endorsing the princi- 
ples of standardization and 
simplification of paper sizes and 
weights as exemplified in reports 
of committees made to the gen- 
eral conference which was held at 
Washington last June. 


INK Oct. 18, 1923 

John R. Mauff, executive vice- 
president of the Paper Industries’ 
Exchange, recently organized in 
Chicago, explained in detail the 
exchange system of trading and 
price determination. Mr. Mauff 
said that the success of the ex- 
change is now assured and that 
plans are completed for opening 
a branch of the exchange in New 
York, October 16. 

Charles H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
was the guest of honor and speaker 
at the banquet which closed the 
four-day session of the paper in- 
dustries. He spoke on general 
business conditions. 


Goder Incinerator Account for 
Stavrum & Shafer 


Stavrum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of the Goder In- 
cinerator Company, Chicago manufac- 
turer of hotel and apartment house 
incinerators. 

The Plymouth Wagon Works, Ply- 
mouth, Ind., and the Chicago Steel 
Foundry Company, manufacturer of 
steel specialties, also have appointed 
Stavrum & Shafer, Inc., to direct their 
advertising. 

















York, Boston and Chicago. 
direct mailing and shipping facil- 
ities are of the most efficient nature. 


HaddonPress 


NCORPORATED 


Where Federal crosses Nineteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


"Lanet Printing Orders 


We offer Buyers of large printing 
and binding the most complete 
facilities of any plant between New 
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BETTER SERVICE 
—Through More and Better Offices 


In order to better serve our clients in 
the Middle West we have opened an office 
in Louisville, Ky. This office, in. rooms 
618-619 Starks Building, is in charge of 
Mr. R. L. Baker who for many years has 
been connected with our New Orleans 
office. 


SVS er fF Pee OD ee le UF 


As further evidence of the appreciation 
of our service by advertisers, we are mov- 
ing into our own building in New Or- 
leans, and will occupy three whole floors 
specially planned and remodeled for our 
purposes and supplied with every con- 
venience required by a modern advertis- 
ing agency. 


With our splendid offices in the beauti- 
ful new Park-Lexington Building at 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, we are 
thus able to give to advertisers not only 
merchandising and advertising counsel 
and the very finest agency service, but a 
close personal contact with actual selling 
problems throughout the section where 
sales possibilities are greatest. 


Ask to be placed on the mailing list of 
“The ADZ,” a little house organ that 
“plays” now and then. 


Sy The Chambers Agency, Inc. 
AY New omeins ADVERTISING ‘usue 


NEW YORK 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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C. GrorGeE KroGness 
Phelan Building 


San Francisco 
California 


has been 


appointed 


Pacific Coast 
Advertising 


Representative 


of 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


and 


THE SUN and THE GLOBE 
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Carnation Milk Ad- 
vertises Home Cooking 
Lessons in Canada 


CANADIAN newspapers in the 
Far West are being used as 
the medium to carry a series of 
lessons in milk cookery prepared 
and presented by the Carnation 
Milk Products Co., Ltd. The 
first. lesson recently appeared. 
The subject of this lesson was 
“Wholesome Lunches for the 
Children.” 

“Many a Canadian mother faces 
the problem five mornings in each 
week,” the copy states, “during 
eight or nine months of the year. 
Whether the children come home 
to lunch or carry it with them, 
there is always the certainty that 
it will be eaten in haste, ‘swal- 
lowed whole,’ as our grandmothers 
said, so that it must be easily 
digestible, not so heavy as to cause 
sleepiness and poor work during 
the afternoon and yet full of 
energy-building material, for grow- 
ing young bodies and _ active 
minds.” 

Following this is a series of 
recipes for luncheon suggestions 
in which Carnation Milk can be 
used. In addition to the recipes 
a column is devoted to questions 
and answers. Mrs. A. B. Q. writes 
the company, for example, to 
learn how to tell when a cake is 
done. The question is quoted and 
the answer given. 

This series of lessons in milk 
cookery will appear weekly. It is 
heing conducted by Mrs. Mary 
Blake, of the domestic science de- 
partment of the Carnation com- 
pany. Recipes containing milk as 
an ingredient will be presented 
each week and Mrs. Blake will 
answer any questions which 
readers care to ask. 

The Carnation company uses 
the recipe booklet extensively in 
its advertising. The present series, 
however, is quite a distinct de- 
oarture from the usual method of 
resenting recipes, and its title, 
‘Carnation Home Cooking Les- 
ons,” with its pleasing type of 
set-up, gives it a special service 
appeal, 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


—Largest City circulation 


—Largest Suburban cir- 
culation 


—Largest Country circu- 
lation 


—Largest Total Paid cir- 
culation of any Daily news- 
paper published in Georgia. 


The ONLY Daily and Sunday 
Atlanta paper which does not 
make reduced rates for R. F. D. 
or any other class of subscribers. 
Sale prices: 5c Daily; 10c Sun- 
day; Subscription rates: 20c a 
week; $9.50 a year. 


Steady Growth 


Evening Sunday 
3rd Quarter 1919 .55331. 71482 
4th “ —1919.56077. 75104 
Ist 1920.57344. 77293 
2nd 1920.57992. 80441 
3rd 1920.56585. 78426 
4th 1920.57445. 79146 
Ist 1921.58110. 80559 
2nd 1921.60508. 82833 
3rd 1921.58848. 80571 
4th 1921.61392. 87142 
Ist 1922.63231. 90065 
2nd 1922.62329. 89974 
3rd 1922.61638. 87793 
4th 1922.62170. 92761 
1st 1923.65337. 97548 
2nd 1923.70123.101754 


Advertising In The Journal 
Sells The Goods. 
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The Changing Job of Sales 
Manager 


StTanparD CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING 
oO. 
Omana, Nes., Oct. 8, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article ‘“‘What Is the Sales Man- 
ager’s Job?”? appearing in the Septem- 
ber 20 issue of Printers’ INK is very 
good. Executives are getting more and 
more to recognize the necessity of hav- 
ing each department head familiar with 
the work in other departments. Sales 
managers today are much more than 
sales managers of a few years ago, and, 
with present conditions, it is very essen- 
tial that they be rather familiar with all 
of the operations of the plant. 
Stanparp CHemicat Mrc. Co., 

Joun W. GAMBLE, 
President. 


Buys Camden, N. J., ‘“Post- 
Telegram” 


The Camden, N. J., Post-Telegram, 
published by the Post-Telegram Com- 
pany of that city, and owned by Con- 
gressman F. S. Patterson, Jr., has been 
enna by the Camden Publishing 
ompany. William A. Searle, for ten 
years secretary of the Camden Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is president, and his 
father, Herman S. | sae Rochester, 
N. Y., who is engaged in real estate, is 
vice-president of the new company. 
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New Accounts with Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


The advertising account of the Ever- 
hot Manufacturing Company, Maywood, 
Ill., manufacturer. of hardware special- 
ties, has been placed with the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 

This agency also has obtained the ac- 
counts of the Fox River Farm Labora- 
tories, Chicago, livestock remedies, and 
the farm supply department of the Ex- 
— Body Corporation, Crystal Lake, 
Til. 


C. H. Kaletzki Forms Adver- 
tising Business at Syracuse 


Charles H. Kaletzki has resigned as 
vice-president and manager of the Syra- 
cuse office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, Rochester advertising agency. 
He has formed an advertising business 
under his own name, with offices at 
Syracuse. 


Film Service Account for 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


The Non-Theatrical Pictures Service 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
motion pictures for churches and 
schools and motion picture equipment, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Erwin, Wasey Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency. 








Advertising Campaigns 
by 


HARRY TIPPER and GEORGE FRENCH 


Here is the first book devoted 
solely to the executive end of ad- 
vertising, which includes the pre- 
liminary market analysis, the 
planning, the organization, and 
operation. 








It is designed to aid executives || O" ApprovalCoupon 


and students and presents in an 
entertaining way the principles 
upon which successful campaigns 
are based. The chapters on oy Mere + —- 
market analysis are important |] paigns” for ten days’ 
and valuable, and the book as a |} SEP™, Exam inatinn 
whole is an invaluable tool for 


Your signature means 
that you agree to either 

the desk of every advertising 

man. 





Sign your name here: 


remit $3.00 or return 
the book within that 
time. Then mail this 
coupon to 


D. Van Nostrand Co. 
8 Warren St.; New York 


400 pages Illustrated $3.00 
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Exports Increasing 


Exports of manufactured products 
are running over 17% ahead of 
a year ago. 


Youcan get your sales messages 
every month into the hands of 
the better and larger merchants 
in all foreign countries, a tremen- 
dous purchasing power, by a 
campaign in the world’s largest 
export journal. 


Today it carries more export ad- 
vertising of American manufac- 
turers than any other medium 
published in the world, and is 
thus their first choice for adver- 
tising to foreign countries. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Now in its 47th year 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The worlds largest export journal 
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Pacific 
Drug Review 


carries regularly 


more 


pages 
display advertising 
than any other drug 
journal in the U. S. 


of 


sent free. 


operating ona paid- 
by-the-subscriber 
basis. 


Only Journal Serving 
ENTIRE Western Drug Trade 


N° matter what journals you select for the east and middle 
west, you need a western paper to reach the western drug- 

gists. Only a western paper, discussing the western drug- 
gists’ own problems, can hold the interest of these progressive, 


large-buying, good-pay dealers. 


PACIFIC DRUG REVIEW does 
just that, serving completely in an 
editorial and news way, the field 
shown in the above map. 


It is designated official organ for five 
of the six big state pharmaceutical 
associations of this field. 


It carries the advertising of practic- 
ally every large jobbing house in the 
above states. 


Make PACIFIC DRUG REVIEW a 
part of your sales organization for 
1924. Be certain you are reaching 
these progressive druggists of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Write for a recent copy-- Judge for 
yourself the character of this paper. 


Pacific Drug Review 


\ . An Independent Drug Journal 
PROGRESSIVE * FEARLESS - CONSTRUCTIVE 
) Office of Publication. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Valuable Trade Map--FREE 
Shows the respective jobbing territories covered 


by 16 Western wholesale d: 


ists--giving firm 


names, names of buyers and salesmanagers and 
number of salesmen employed by each. 
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35 Years Old 


Paid for by sub- 
sctibers--not by 
jobbers and not 
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Agency Association’s 
Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 20) 


chairman of the  association’s 
Committee on Export. 

Mr. Arnold reported that the 
association now has a rate and 
data bureau at headquarters with 
data on advertising operations in 
seventy foreign countries. In its 
work of gathering this informa- 
tion on rates, mediums, etc., it has 
had the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Commerce and all of 
its personnel in foreign countries. 

The Department of Commerce 
has adopted all of the agency as- 
sociation standards for rate cards, 
etc., in cataloguing this informa- 
tion, and the agency association 
turns .over to the Government a 
duplicate copy of all of its rate 
cards and reports on foreign 
advertising. The combined re- 
ports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the 
agency association are available to 
any advertiser seeking such infor- 
mation, either through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or a member 
of the agency association. 

Mr. Arnold put particular 
stress on the fact that the agencies 
have been able, through this ar- 
rangement, to guide the Govern- 
ment so that it obtained the spe- 
cific kind of foreign advertising 
information that an advertiser 
needs. 


TRAINING MEN FOR AGENCY WORK 


The association’s Committee on 
Contact with Schools and Colleges, 
which is headed by Paul : 
Cherington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., has had its: scope 
of activities enlarged. This com- 
mittee’s purpose is to direct the 
education and to promote the de- 
velopment of men and women 
coming into the advertising agency 
business. 


EDUCATING BANKERS 


A special committee, formed. to 
improve relationships between ad- 
vertising and banking, reported 
that many bankers had been inter- 
viewed and that. many banking 
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meetings and conventions had been 
addressed by members: of the 
committee throughout the year. 
This committee is advocating to 
the banker, according ‘to thé. re- 
port of the chairman, William 
T. Mullaly, that when a banker 
shuts off advertising he freezes 
up inventories. It feels that it 
has made progress in its work 
and will continue in it so that 
should a period of depression 
come, bankers will not arbitrarily 
shut off advertising appropria- 
tions. The committee acknowl- 
edges the help that has been given 
it by articles in Printers’ INK on 
this subject. 
MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


The association’s Membership 
Committee, under the national 
chairmanship of H. S. Gardner, 
president of the Gardner-Glen 
Buck Co., reported an increase 
of three members in the year, 
making the total membership 136. 
Mr. Gardner, in this _ report, 
called attention to the fact that 
no applicant for membership in 
the association had ever been 
blackballed, and that in every 
case every applicant agency has 
been offered, and in almost every 
case given, assistance to build 
itself up. He said that the asso- 
ciation’s procedure was to turn an 
applicant who could not immedi- 
ately qualify into a student appli- 
cant until it is taken into the 
association. All applicants’ re- 
quests and complaints are treated 
exactly as if they were requests or 
complaints from members. He 
especially called attention to the 
fact that the association cannot 
take any membership from for- 
eign countries, but that it does 
give such agencies all of the bul- 
letins and literature of the organi- 
zation. 

The headquarters offices of the 
association, he reported, had re- 
ceived visits from advertising 
agents from sixteen foreign coun- 
tries and from publishers from 
twenty-two foreign countries. 

The association as. a whole 
voted to reaffirm its designation 
cf the practices, which it declared 
to be “not in the interest of the ad~ 
vertiser, the publisher, the agency, 
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You Who Want to 

Make Advertising 

Your Career Should 
Get This Book 


A wonderful book of instruction is 
the “FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AD- 
VERTISING,” by Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, nationally known as a famous 
newspaper and advertising man. 

It is not like any other book you 
have read on this subject. The book 
leads you, step by step, through all 
the intricacies of this fascinating 
subject, ADVERTISING, so that at 
the end you haye a clear under- 
standing of what ought to be ac- 
complished through advertising as 
well as the best methods to be used. 

The author makes you feel just 
as though you were sitting in his 
private office working directly with 
him—in fact the book gives you the 
feeling of being chief assistant to 
one of the biggest advertising men 
in the country. 

You can by a careful study of the 
principles set forth in this book ac- 
tually learn how to write effective 
advertisements and just as good in- 
structions can be derived from it as 
attending regular school classes. 

If you like advertising you will 
want this book. Let the publishers 
send it to you for free examination. 
We positively guarantee you that 
as soon as you read any one page 
of it, you will say it is the most in- 
teresting and instructive book you 
ever read in many a day. If you 
had to shut up shop, take a week 
off and walk ten miles to get this 
book you would never regret it. 
But you do not have to go to all 
the trouble—just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon to the Gregg Publishing 
Company, 285-5th Ave., New York 
City, and they will do the rest. 


Gregg Publishing Company 
285-5th Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me 
ADVERTISING for which I enclose $1.50. 
ff after 5 days I return it, I am to receive 
my $1.50 back without question. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
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or the public,” and then referred 
them to the executive board of 
the association for such clarifica- 
tion and amplification as_ that 
board thought necessary. These 
practices are: 

(1) Speculative preparation of 
plans, copy or art work in the 
solicitation of business. 

(2) Placing of men in the 
sérvice of the advertiser at the 
agency’s expense, or assuming all 
or a part of the salary of a man 
already employed by the adver- 
tiser. 

(3) The hiring of a man from 
an agency or any other source be- 
cause of his control or personal 
influence over a prospective ac- 
count. 

(4) The paying of any re- 
muneration to a third party as a 
means of securing or holding an 
account. . 

(5) The taking of profit, dis- 
count or commission, other than 
that agreed upon, without the 
knowledge of the client, from a 
third party for service or material 
for the client. 

(6) The offering or granting of 
extension of credit or banking 
service as a part of the agency’s 
function. 

(7) The practice of indiscrimi- 
nately attempting to secure free 
publicity for advertisers. This is 
not meant to cover publicity which 
has legitimate news, educational 
or editorial value. 

The attendance at this annual 
meeting of the association was 15 
per cent’ more than ever in the 
history of the organization, and, 
according to reports thus far com- 
piled, the members of the asso- 
ciation have handled an increased 
volume of business over all previ- 
ous years. The actual complete 
figures on the total volume are 
not yet available. 

Stanley Resor, president of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., was 
elected president of the associa- 
tion to succeed John Benson. 
Merle Sidener,. president Sidener- 
Van Riper Advertising Co., was 
elected vice-president. S.'A. Con- 
over, of the S. A. Conover Co., 
was elected secretary, and John ‘4 
Hallman, treasurer of The H. K 
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“! | $250.00 in Cash Prizes 


Wifica- ; 
en For Successful Retail Sales Ideas 
Most good shoe merchants have worked out Success- 
ful Retail Sales Plans—and used them to increase 
business. 
tthe We will pay $100.00 for the most successful idea that 
== has been used to increase retail shoe sales—$50.00 
dver. | for the second best—$25.00 for the third—$10.00 
each for the fourth and the fifth best—$5.00 each for 


on f 
n the 


fron 
Sie the next five best—and $2.00 each for the next fif- 
“en teen best—or $250.00 cash for 25 real shoe selling 
= ideas, to become our exclusive property. 
re ° . e 
asa [| This Prize Contest is Open to Everybody 
an ee : 
. Merchants, Clerks, Salesmen and Advertising Men 
_ Simply write out the details of the Sales Plan or Sales Idea— 
the tell when, where and how it was used. The idea may be for 
m a an Easter Opening, a School Shoe Sale, a Stock Inventory 
erial Sale, an Odd Size Sale, or a Selling Idea that is not featured 
& of as a ‘‘Sale,”’ but as an interesting event. Just tell, in simple 
king words, exactly what was done, who did it, and what busi- 
cy’s ness resulted from the idea used. 
imi- The prizes will be awarded upon the value of the idea to 
~ sal the average shoe merchant—not upon the amount of sales 
s_ is it produced. An idea used in a small country store is just . 
a as likely to win the First Prize, as one used by a big city 
ne store. The ease with which the idea éan be used by other : 
= stores in other communities will add to its value. : 
p15 " . { 
the Use Any Honest Method of Getting Business 
~ as a Basis for Your Prize Selling Plans 
3SO- These Prize Sales Plans may include window displays, prize offers, § 
sed newspaper advertising, signs, letters, post cards, or any good means of i 
>V1- attracting customers’ attention and securing their shoe trade. Be sure : 
lete to describe every step in detail, so anyone can understand exactly how 
are the plan worked, and be able to use it again from your description. 
the This Prize Contest closes November 30th, 1923. No Sales Plan mailed 
pas after that date can be considered for these prizes. The Judges will be 
7" the Editor of a leading Shoe Trade Paper, a National Advertising 
an. Expert, and a prominent Retail Shoe Merchant. In case of a tie, 
ss each winner will receive the full amount of the prize offered. 
/as The Prize Awards will be published in this magazine about December 
yn - 25th, 1923, and checks will be mailed all Prize Winners on that date. 
P All communications should be mailed before November 30th and addressed to 


K. Prize Contest, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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THE NEWARK LEDGER 


Newark, N. J. 


The Only Morning Paper Published in 
a City of 450,000 Population 


Daily Average Circulation 
FOR PAST FOUR MONTHS 
June - - - - 35,029 
July - - - - = 38,865 
August - - - - = 40,188 


September - - - - - 44,284 


All Spoiled, Leftover and Unsold 
Copies Excluded 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Kansas City Los Angeles 
St. Leuis San Francisco 
































The Problem of Turnover 


How can turnover facts and figures be used most effectively 
in advertising copy? What can salesmen say on this subject 
that will most strongly influence jobbers and retailers? 
Every executive is interested in this topic, so we have pre- 
pared an index to articles published in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontHLY which treat on all its phases. 


The articles explain how the following concerns use turn- 
over arguments to increase sales: 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY Rice & Hutcurins, Inc. 
AtumMiInuM Goops MANUFACTURING Co. Coca-Cora Co. 

NationaL Leap Company Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
GENERAL C1GarR CoMPANY WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMs Co. 
WesTeERN CLocx ComMPANY Woottex CoMPaANYy 

Betrer Tires ComPANY Procter & GAMBLE Co. 

GENERAL BakinG CoMPANY NaTIONAL Biscuit ComPANY 
CorninG Grass CoMPANY Witson Bros. 


The index supplies the titles of 45 articles, the issues of PRINTERS’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY in which they appeared, and 
the pages on which they will be found. Copies may be secured by 
writing the Research Department. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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McCann Company, was elected 
treasurer. James O’Shaughnessy 
was again re-appointed executive 
secretary. 

The executive board of the as- 
sociation is as follows: 

Members - at-large (one-year 
term)—Roy S. Durstine, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
Jesse F. Matteson, Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Co. 

Two-year term—A. W. Erick- 
son, The Erickson Company, Inc., 
and H. S. Gardner, Gardner-Glen 
Buck Company. 

Three-year term—John Benson, 
Benson, Gamble & Crowell, and 
C. D. Newell, Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc. 

Members representing councils 
(elected annually) — David G. 
Evans, Evans & Barnhill, Inc.; 
Henry B. Humphrey, H. B. 
Humphrey Company; W. L. Day, 
if . Cross Company; Harry 
Dwight Smith, Fuller & Smith, 
and Morton Caldwell, The Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc. 

The only diversion from busi- 
ness offered was an informal din- 
ner on the evening of October 10 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
chief feature, a burlesque on un- 
ethical solicitation, “Ten Nights 
in a Board Room,” staged by 
Roy §S. Durstine, secretary and 
- asurer, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., marked this dinner as 
a thing apart from previous con- 
vention dinners of the association. 


Brillo Steel Wool Account for 


Corman 
The Brillo Manufacturing Company, 
srooklyn, N. Y., maker of Brillo steel 
wool, which is sold in packages for 
kitchen use, has placed its account with 
The Corman Company, Inc., New York 
idvertising agency. 


Has Royal Baking Powder 


Magazine Account 
The magazine advertising account of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
New York, is now being directed by 
he J. Walter Thompson Company, also 
f that city. 


Kotex Account with 
Lord & Thomas 


The Cellucotton Products Company, 
hicago, maker of Kotex, has appointed 
ord & Thomas to direct its advertising. 
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lam Not 


A High Powered Executive— 
A Super Salesman—A Mir- 
acle Worker—A Carrier of 
“The Message to Garcia.” 


But I am 


Capable, Honest, Industrious 
and Intelligent. I am 37 years 
old. Have a technical university 
education and 15 years’ training 
and experience in Production, 
Sales, les Promotion, Office 
Management, Management and 
Executive training as officer of 
a large manufacturing concern. 


Through exceptional circum- 
stances it is necessary for me, 
for the first time, to SEEK a 
new connection. 


Can you offer an opportunity 
where this broad education and 
wide experience, combined with 
ability, honesty and industry, can 
earn a place in your organization 
where it can be used to bring 
the maximum mutual benefit. 


If so, please address “A. H.,’’ 
Box 26, care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York City. 











Drop a dime in tonight’s 
mail for a big 
handy tube of 


GLUEY 


The Perfect Office Paste 


On Sale at All 
Good Dealers 


The Commercial 
Paste Company, 


» Ohio 
Please address Dept. 115 
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I Can Sell 


it in 


Philadelphia 


An expert Sales Mana- 
ger with a trainec, 
efficient organization, 
seeks exclusive rela- 
tions with responsible 
manufacturer of staple 
or specialty. 


Highest credentials — 
banking and otherwise. 


Henry A. Jeffcott 


520 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











>, Rubber 
<Z¢ Cement can 
be both 
stainless and 
areal sticker 


/ 
BEST-TEST 


RUBBER CEMENT 
is the answer 


Artists, Engravers 
Lithographers 
Write for Free Sample 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co. 


1133 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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Dealers Enlightened on Style 
Factor in Blanket Selling 


The Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y., 
in its business-paper advertising, de- 
clares ‘style to be a very important 
factor today in the sale of blankets. 
Full pages showing a folded blanket in 
colors are used. 

hile a blanket is purchased for 
comfort, style creates interest and sales 
which would otherwise be impossible, 
maintains this copy. This company with 
sixteen patterns caters to this factor. 
It claims that: “Many a woman buys a 
Kenwood Blanket not alone because it 
is a beautiful blanket but because she 
can select the exact color that will 
harmonize with the color scheme of her 
bedroom.” The dealer is urged to prove 
this assertion by displaying the Ken- 
wood blankets prominently in that de- 
partment. 


Re-Registers Trade-Mark to 
Protect Entire Line 


Chas. Broeker & Company, Owens. 
boro, y. have applied for trade 
mark registration of the word “Airo- 
lite” for use on all of its products 
which include winter wheat flour, feed, 
grits, white corn goods, hominy, corn 
meal, etc. 

The word has been registered for 
some time and used since 1914 by the 
company. While no campaign to ad- 
vertise the word is contemplated, it 
was felt that since the word did not 
cover the company’s entire line of prod- 
ucts, it was desirable to obtain protec- 
tion for the future, according to L. 
E. Spring of the company. 


Blunt Copy Used to Sell 
Brassieres 


An innovation in brassieres by the 
Model Brassiere Company, New York, 
called the Criss-Cross model is being 
advertised in New York territory news- 
papers and women’s publications. The 
copy bluntly sells the product with the 
caption: “Have you an unsightly, un- 
fashionable, bulging diaphragm?” This 
defect, the copy explains, may be 
remedied by the special cross-boned 
support from which the model takes its 
name. 


Re-Register Trade-Mark 
When New Product Is Added 


The General Porcelain Company, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for this reason, 
recently applied for registration of its 
trade-mark “‘G. P. Co.” for use on cut- 
outs, receptacles, sockets, fuse plugs and 
other porcelain products for electrical 
purposes. The mark has m used 
since 1911, and as Printers’ ghyx is in- 
formed by G. O. Anderson, *secretary- 
treasurer, is advertised in practically 
all the electrical trade journals. This ad- 
vertising is supplemented by monthly 
bulletins. 
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Multiplying Man-power 


To the man with pick and shovel the digging of holes 
for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. Under 
favorable soil conditions three to five holes are for him 
an average day’s work. Under adverse conditions per- 
haps he can account for only one. When the hole is dug, 
eight or ten men are required to raise the pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated by 
only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles in a day 
—treleasing for other telephone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and the 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for the 
industry must be developed to perfection. 

In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and money 
throughout the whole Bell System. Without them tele- 
phone service would be rendered neither as promptly, as 
efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed ‘toward Better Service 
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advertising 


An 
The 3 —_— agent has told us 


that in managing 


Advertising 4 advertising 

Tangents campaign, one of 
the most difficult things to do is 
to keep the campaign from flying 
off on tangents. If this is al- 
lowed to happen, the appropria- 
tion will soon be dissipated and 
there will not be much in the way 
of results to show for it. 

One of the most necessary 
things to do with a campaign is 
to steer it straight toward its ob- 
jective. If it deviates here and 
there and takes detours now and 
then, its energy will be exhausted 
long before it gets to its destina- 
tion. 

And yet, as we said, it is hard 
to avoid dilly-dallying along in- 
viting by-paths. Some of these 
detours seem to offer attractive 
advertising opportunities. Many 


of these propositions are meritori- . 
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ous, but if the director of the 
campaign accepted them he would 
be departing from the main road 
he is following. 

We once asked Don Francisco, 
who had been handling the ad 
vertising of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange for severa! 
years, why he did not try to ge: 
public eating places to serve real 
lemon pie instead of the synthetic- 
ally filled concoctions which many 
hostelries offered their guests. 

He said to fight the lemon sub- 
stitute idea would take them off 
on a tangent and that the cam- 
paign could not stand being dis- 
tracted in this way. He said that 
eventually Sunkist advertising 
would take care of this and a 
dozen other trade evils that were 
constantly coming up. If. the 
regular campaign were persisted 
in and the inviting by-paths ig- 
ncred the time would come when 
the demand for genuine lemon 
dishes would be so strong that no 
public eating place could disregard 
it. It would do no good to repri- 
mand restaurants and hotels for 
serving inferior pies, but it would 
do good to advertise to hotelmen 
in their own business papers, 
how serving dishes of superior 
quality would attract patronage. 
The pressure of consumer demand 
on the one side and the call of 
business-creating opportunity on 
the other, would get the right 
sort of food on the bill of fare. 

Time has proved that this idea 
is soundly based. Today it would 
be hard to find an eating place of 
any standing at all that does not 
serve genuine lemon dishes. 

The pursuing of advertising 
tangents is advisable only when 
the end justifies the means that 
were taken to attain it. If a 
marketing by-path offers sufficient 
business, it is good policy to go 
after it, provided that the detour 
dees not take too much of the 
company’s selling machinery off 
the main road. Also it is use 
less to take the detour unless 
enough sales machinery is taken 
to complete the trip. If a ,manu- 
facturer wishes to fly off on an 
occasional tangent, let him spend 
enough money to make the side- 
tour worth while. 
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A Fox That The New York 


Postmaster, E. M. 
Spoils the Morgan, has 


Vine mailed a circular - 


‘tter to publishers pointing out 
the fact that in about 50 per cent 
of the advertisements which ap- 
ear in-newspapers and magazines 
the advertiser’s name and city 
only are printed at the bottom of 
the advertisement, the street ad- 
dress being omitted. Mr. Morgan 
further says: 


The omission of the street address 
from mail sent to the advertisers not 
only imposes a constantly increasing 
burden’ upon ihe post office, but seri- 
ously interferes with the prompt disposi- 
tion of such mail; in fact, non-delivery 
is often the result of the failure to fur- 
nish a complete street address. 

About 80,000 pieces of mail, exclusive 
of those addressed to the largest and 
best-known firms, are received at this 
post office daily without street address, 
and this condition is true in a greater 
or_ less degree in all of the larger post 
offices in the country. The delivery of 
this incompletely addressed mail is de- 
layed from eight to twenty-four hours. 
Much of the mail sent in response to 
advertisements is first distributed in rail- 
way post offices. The distributors on the 
trains know their schemes of distribution 
by street and number, t are not 
familiar with the street address of even 
some of the largest firms. A letter bear- 
ing a complete street address can be 
boxed or distributed to the point of de- 
livery and the package sent directly to 
that point, thereby insuring its prompt 
delivery. If there is no street address 
on a letter it cannot be sent direct to 
the delivery station; such mail is tied in 
packages and sent to the General Post 
Office, where it must be turned over to 
the expert assorters, These experts dis- 
pose of as much of the mail as they can 
and after they have handled it there are 
about 20,000 pieces the addresses for 
which must be searched for in the direc- 
tories, and of that number as many as 
10,000 remain undelivered. 


Certainly the postmaster is 
making a wise move in calling 
this matter to the attention of 
advertisers. The situation is bad 
enough in New York, as Mr. Mor- 
gan points out, and when this loss 
to advertisers is multiplied by all 
the post offices in the country, the 
total amount assumes rather large 
proportions. 

Inquiries lost in the mails raise 
the cost of* inquiries received; 
herefore if it is possible to save 
inquiries by the mere placing of a 
omplete address upon advertise- 
ments it would seem an easy way 

) make a reduction in the cost of 
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obtaining them. And in addition to 
this direct loss there is the loss of 
prospective customers who grow 
cold when they fail to receive 
attention. 

And besides these points which 
directly concern advertisers there 
is the question of general eco- 
nomic waste. The cost of selling 
is today an important considera- 
tion. There is no master stroke 
which a manufacturer can make 
to reduce his selling cost to the 
point where it ought to be. It is 
rather a matter of careful re- 
search and analysis, of finding 
where the littie wastes exist that 
may be cut out here and there, 
and then going on, step by step, 
until all the “little foxes which 
spoil the vine” are captured and 
put away. 

This matter of insufficient ad- 


‘dress is quite positively a little 


waste which in the aggregate 
amounts to a respectable total. 
Many firms harbor the belief 
that they are so well known a 
complete address is not necessary. 
But this is a mistake, for there 
is probably no firm or corporation 
in the country which is large 
enough to be known by every in- 
habitant. Someone can always be 
found who never heard of it. 
When When_ Printers’ 


Salesmen InK first began 
to agitate the 


Pay for — subject. of life 
Advertising insurance adver- 
tising, eight or nine years ago, we 
seemed to be pounding against a 
stone wall. To be sure, life insur- 
ance had been advertised long be- 
fore that time, but the effort was 
intermittent, half-hearted and en- 
tirely out of proportion to the 
size of the industry and to the 
need for life insurance education. 

The objection most commonly 


raised to life insurance advertis- 


ing in the past was that advertis- 
ing could not sell insurance pro- 
tection. It was regarded as the 
hardest thing in the world to sell. 
People did not take out life 
policies until they were literally 
forced to do so. The business, it 
was supposed, required the most 
intense kind of salesmanship. 

Of course the answer to this ob- 
jection is that life insurance needs 
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advertising because it is hard to 
sell. Why let the salesmen waste 
their time in trying to educate 
people to. take out insurance when 
advertising could have been doing 
this part of the work for them? 
Is it any wonder that the sales- 
men turnover was greater in life 
insurance than in almost any 
other field? The job of creating 
life insurance sentiment among 
hostile prospects was too much 
for the average insurance salesman. 

It has been demonstrated in 
numerous other industries that 
salesmen and advertising can ad- 
vantageously work hand-in-hand. 
Advertising creates public accept- 
ance for the thing being sold. It 
makes it easier for the salesmen 
to sell. It lowers selling expense, 
because it enables the salesman to 
see more prospects in a day and 
to sell a larger percentage of those 
he sees. When a thing is well 
advertised all the salesman has to 
do is to close sales. 

Many of the executives of life 
insurance companies who could 
not accept these ideas a few years 
ago, have got around to where 
they are accepting them. At least 
six of the large companies are 
now advertising in energetic 
fashion. Any number of smaller 
companies and district agencies 
are also advertising. 

Perhaps the most significant in- 
surance campaign of all has just 
started. It is that of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
It is significant because the agents 
of the company are contributing 
to the advertising appropriation. 
Winslow Russell, the vice-presi- 
dent of this company, has long 
recognized that insurance salesmen 
would be the chief beneficiaries of 
insurance advertising. Several 
years ago he tried to induce a 
number of the big companies to 
get their agents to join hands in 
a co-operative campaign. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, however. 

Mr. Russell did, however, suc- 
ceed in getting his own agents to 
see the wisdom of advertising. The 
copy now appearing is the result. 
What a good sign it is that the 
close relationship between selling 
and advertising is being more and 
more widely recognized. 
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Convincing 1” aa ew Ba 
elephone Com- 
Advertising pehy kane, Ot 
o last week with a 
Advertising newspaper ‘adver- 
tisement which contained one of 
the best arguments for the eco- 
nomic function of advertising that 
we have read in a long time. The 
advertisement is explaitied in de- 
tail elsewhere in this issue. 

In brief, the statement was 
made in the copy that’ every day 
about 5,500,000 telephone messages 
pass through New York City’s 
central offices. The company says 
that no user of the telephone is 
more anxious to have his calls 
completed promptly than it is. A 
delay of as little as one second 
on each call adds tremendously to 
the company’s operating costs. 

The company states that no 
matter how efficient its operators 
may be, they cannot do their work 
without the co-operation of the 
public. Users, as well as opera- 
tors, must know their part and do 
it properly. Here is where adver 
tising comes in. The company 
gives advertising credit for the 
co-operation it receives from the 
public. 

The argument is so clear-cut 
and logical that it requires no 
further elucidation to enable even 
an advertising layman to accept 
the conclusion that advertising 
improves telephone sérvice and 
decreases its cost. 

Advertising performs a same or 
a similar service in hundreds of 
other businesses, but entirely too 
few advertisers have ‘come out 
with a clear explanation of just 
how and why this advertising 
benefits the public. Every expe- 
rienced advertiser can give you 
fact after fact showing how ad- 
vertising not only improves the 
quality of his business, but also 
directly benefits those who. buy 
from him. Why, then, is it that 
when we attempt to explain adver- 
tising to the public (advertising 
advertising it is called), we usually 
indulge in bombastic grandilo- 
quence that is altogether uncon- 
vincing. - Let us have more explana- 
tions such as this one put out by 
the New York Telephone Company. 
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(ef 88% 


Renewals 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations auditor’s 
report for the year ending June 30, 1923 
shows that PRINTERS’ INK’s renewals for that 
period were 79.88%. 


PRINTERS’ INK does not use general lists in 
recruiting new prospects, but chooses its own 


prospects from the new advertisers as they 
show their heads in the leading publications. 
It is not clubbed, nor does it employ solicitors 
or subscription agents; uses no premiums and 
allows no discounts or commissions. All 
subscriptions are net. 


Subscribers have been attracted to us solely 
on the appeal of our editorial contents. They 
renew because they find the sales and adver- 
tising information helpful in solving their 
business problems. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The advertising of the 

Walsh Harness Company 

is handled by Cramer-Krasselt 
Company. 


PRINTERS’ INK— Cross 
‘Sections of Industry 


Every advertisement in this series is a partial answer to 
the question, ““Who subscribes to the Printers’ INK Pub- 
lications?” The complete answer would be a cross sec- 

* tion of an overwhelming majority of America’s most suc- 
cessful manufacturing companies. 


The answer to another question, “Why do these men 
read the Printers’: INK Publications?” is found in the 
contents of each issue of Printers’ [wk and PRINTERS’ 
InK MontuHty. The articles in Printrers’ INK are 
the news of industry as it affects advertising and sales 
activities, distilled through the minds of trained business 
investigators who know that they are writing for the 
executives who count—the men who formulate sales and 
advertising policies. ‘ 
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Walsh Harness Company individuals 
who are readers of PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
James M. Walsh President and 
Treasurer Yes Yes 
E. A. Walsh Vice-President in 
charge of Canadian 
business 
Ernest Monahan Director of Sales and 
Advertising 
C. T. Swenson Director of the 
Budget 
Martin M. Murphy Asst. Treas. in charge 
of Credits and 
Collections 
Chas. Macpherson Mgr. of Sales by 
Correspondence 
Reuben Swenson Asst. to Sales and 
Adz. Mgr. 
M. R. Garner Sales Department 


*Information furnished by Walsh Harness Company. 


CRAMER-KRASSELT Co. individuals who read 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK MOoNTHLY:* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
F. G. Cramer President Yes Yes 
W. A. Krasselt Secretary-Treasurer 5 sy 
A. W. Seiler Director of Service 
E. A. Stingl Production Manager 
F. Aumueller Manager Direct Ad- 

vertising Dept. 

C. M. Daniell Space Buyer 
R 
A 


“ 


“ 


. T. Carver Account Executive 


. J. Spoerl Account Executive 
H. T. Dyson Account Executive 
H. N. Pasteur Service Executive 
F. R. Plate Service Executive 


*Information furnished by Cramer-Krasselt Company. 

















Little 


The 


GREAT many stories are told 
of how the novelty of the 
package may greatly influence the 
sale of the product irrespective of 
the contents. Some of them are 
interesting merely as flashes in the 
pan, with no lasting benefits, while 
others seem to bloom with peren- 
nial delight. 
smile is going the rounds 
over the clever trick turned by an 
English firm manufacturing ciga- 
rettes. 

As first introduced, the brand 
did not appear to have worth- 
while sales. The competition was 
entirely too keen, despite the ad- 
vertising. 

And then— 

A golfer made a suggestion. 

On the outside face of the con- 
tainer there was printed a score 
card for golf. It was no mere 
make-shift but a genuine, prac- 
tical, altogether likable sort of 
score card, with plenty of room 
for marking. 

As soon as this new package 
was advertised, the box with its 
feature being reproduced in an 
illustration, golfers began to sit 
up and take notice. 

The ‘package made a substantial 
object on which to keep score, and 
there was always the handy ciga- 
rette. It is said that this single 
feature started British Consuls on 
the high road to Success. 


The Schoolmaster happened to 
overhear a conversation between 
two publishers’ representatives. 
“That is certainly the most effi- 
cient advertising agency I know 
anything about,” said one. “Yes,” 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


replied the other, “that dovetails - 


with my experience exactly. If 
you want to know as to the status 
of any one of their accounts, all 
you have to do is to write them 
and they come right back with the 
desired information on the jump. 
Also you know to a minute just 
when Blank’s check for the pre- 
vious month’s advertising will be 
in your hands.” 


198 


It will do no good to query the 
Schoolmaster as to what ageny 
is here referred to, for invidious 
comparisons are to be avoided. 
This paragraph is printed merely 
for the purpose of reminding cer- 
tain agencies that in these days of 
investigation and research it miglit 
be a good idea to investigate a 
little among publishers’ repre- 
sentatives as to their opinion of 
the relative efficiency of different 
agencies. It sometimes happens 
that the publisher’s say-so is the 
determining factor as to which 
agency will handle some new and 
promising account. 

* * 

Is it possible that the art limita- 
tions of small space or compara- 
tively small space, are occasion- 
ally exaggerated? The . ‘keep it 
simple” cry, and the ‘ ‘you can’t do 
much in half pages,” frightens 
many advertisers from doing 
things which judgment and limit- 
ed. appropriations often dictate 
should be done. 

Here is a case in point. An ad- 
vertiser had a small sum to spend 
in farm journals. He was de- 
sirous of showing, in a half page, 
five different farm implements, 
but was told that it “simply 
couldn’t be done.” 

A month later, an advertise- 
ment appeared in many farm peri- 
odicals which not only proved that 
it could be done, but that many 
more machines might easily have 
been illustrated. 

The Schoolmaster heard the 
controversy and looked up the ad- 
vertisement in question. It was a 
half-page display for The Lock- 
wood Drive Pulley, and twenty 
complete views of threshers on 
which the system is used, were 
illustrated, to say nothing of a 
large view of the product, in half- 
tone, an interesting and quite 
sizable photographic scene, and 
all the room necessary for text. 

Moreover, these little illustra- 
tions of the threshers were wholly 
adequate. They made a handsome 
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ae ae are doing; simp! 
price—though price is importants : 
a matter of superior workmanship 


On a par with these is the question. of 

Has the manufacturer facilities for: 
contract? Has he an organization ¢apa 
ling the many details of erection and se trac 

In the matter of service, as in the matter. ‘of price 
and quality, Flexlume superiority can be easi easily. -dem- 
onstrated. 

Not only are Flexlumes built in the leat factory 
in the world devoted to the manufacture of eeerric 
signs exclusively, but they have. the backing of a 
service organization which is more than nation wide. 

Flexlume Electric Signs have a place in your adver. 


tising campaign. Let us explain how they will “tie 
all your publicity right to the dealers’-doors._ Let yi as ps 2 
a sketch showing your trademark in the form of a Flex! and | 
give acs an teymare of cost in wheterer Sie: you pie : 


az 
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Food Man 


A prominent monthly maga- 
zine, specializing editorially in 


Ag: em wants 
the servic in its ad- 
vertising department to de- 
velop this end of its business. 
Should have a general conver- 
sance with food manufacture 
preparation and marketing and 
be experienced in_ effective 
methods of presenting a real 
story to agencies and adver- 
tisers. Suitable salary and 
fullest co-operation. Please give 
experience, age, salary desired 
and any other facts that might 
be of value. Replies will, of 
course, be held in confidence. 
Address “E,” Box 24, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














Publicity Man 
Wanted 


Not a space stealer, but an 
honest, ingenious worker, 
capable of unearthing the 
interesting facts in a great 
field of activity. He must 
know how to extract truths 
from statistics and where to 
look for information. Man 
between 25 and 30, with 
Newspaper experience, pre- 
ferred—one who is willing 
and able to create a place 
for himself with a growing 
financial firm, and who will 
be content with a moderate 
salary until he has demon- 
strated his ability and use- 
fulness. Address, “F.,” Box 
25, care of Printers’ INK. 
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appearance. It was a wonderful 
lesson in the wise use of space 
and the possibilities of illustrating 
a great many large objects, with- 
out sacrifice of any of the funda- 
mentals of good advertising and 
comprehensive art. 

* 


The Schoolmaster always has 
been interested in the development 
of advertising in foreign comn- 
tries, and particularly in England. 

In England he has noticed dif- 
ferences in advertising nomen- 
clature. Just as the Englishman 
calls an elevator a “lift,” a street 
car a “tram,” a shoe a “boot” and 
gasoline “petrol,” so has he also 
his own advertising terms. 

For instance in England there 
is no agate line. The English 
equivalent for agate type is called 
“ruby,” which, however, is seldom 
used. Space is more commonly 
measured in pearl type which runs 
fifteen lines to the inch as against 
fourteen lines of agate. 

Again members of the Class 
should bear in mind that adver- 
tising space in British publica- 
tions is not measured in lines but 
in inches and in pages and units 
of pages such as halves, quarters 
and eighths. It is, of course, al- 
ways possible to quote British 
rates in agate lines once it is 
known that there are fourteen 
lines to the inch. But as this 
type is not used across the water, 
it will avoid confusion if space is 
specified in inches or units of 
pages on all orders. 


The power and light department 
of the Western Electrie Company 
is out after the fellows who make 
flashy demonstrations at county 
fairs and rural expositions, for it 
has found that farmers are apt to 
be misled, when it comes to ex- 
hibits of unprincipled manufac- 
turers. 

The issue became so important, 
that this advertiser recently took 
pages in farm papers to tell a 
story decidedly out of the com- 
monplace. Pictorially, the page 
carried a view of a breezy, bus- 
tling county fair. beneath which 
the vigorous headline read: 

“Are Fair Exhibits Unfair? 
When it comes to farm electric 
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A British Organization 
with Personalities 


ee advertising of some of the best- 
selling proprietary articles in the land 
keeps us in closest contact with British 
marketing conditions. 

Our organization deals with every phase of 
advertising—advertising from A to Z— 
but extensive as it is, we never regard it 
as complete. Scarcelya month passes with- 
out adding to its personnel and enlarging 
the field of its activities. 

That perfecting-enlarging process has been 
going on for a quarter of a century, and 
has placed us in the forefront of British 
Advertising Agencies. 

Convinced of this necessity for constant 
growth of organization, we have always 
endeavoured to put the livest personalities 
at the head of each department and of each 
section of a department. Thus there is 
organization and personality—a rare and 
valuable thing. 

At this moment our Managing Directors, 
Mr. H. G.Saward and Miss E. M. Wood- 
yard, are in the United States, meeting old 
friends, making new ones, learning from 
you about conditions in the United States, 
and willing to tell you about present con- 
ditions in Britain. They will be glad to 
meet any executives who care to write 
them at the offices of The Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


SAWARD, BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Advertising from A to Z 
27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.-C. 2 
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Woodworking Plants 
and Building “Material 


3 Lumber Seas. 
Dealers use the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 

a national distribution. 
ing power of readers is 

many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicit 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











The Oil Industry 
You can cover this important fleld thor- 
oughly and inexpensively with 


PETROLEUM AGE 


This old and influential A.B.C. semi- 
monthly gained over 41% in circulation 
the first half of 1923. Producers, refiners 
and marketers all prefer it. 

Main Office: 28 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 














WANTED 
Sales and Advertising Manager 


for a large corporation manufacturing 
nationally advertised line of house- 
hold products, with a wide distribu- 
tion, sold through retail grocery and 
drug trade. Extensive jobbing and 
chain store following. Only a quali- 
fied executive will be considered. A 
‘permanent connection for an expe- 
rienced, energetic, successful man. 
Give full details, which will be 
treated confidentially. Address ‘‘B,’’ 
Box 21, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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plants you should look for some- 
thing more than a snappy demon- 
stration.” 

Then this: 

“You go to the Fair. You visit 
the tents where demonstrations of 
electric plants are going on, in- 
cluding Western Electric. They 
all seem to work so fine, without 
ever a hitch. Don’t you some- 
times wonder whether that is a 
fair and complete test?” 

Then it is pointed out that 
farmers should look beyond a 
mere tent show and a demonstra- 
tion. What of the reputation of 
the firm? What of years of es- 
tablished standing in the field? 

Which reminds the Schoolmas- 
ter of a gorgeous demonstration 
ot a farm lighting plant. The 


only hitch lay in the fact that a 

private wire brought much of the 

electricity from the city supply. 
* * * 


Unscrambling Unscrambled 
Words 


“Tires” 


New York, Sept. 20, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Arthur H. Little’s article, “A Recipe 
for Unscrambled Words,” in Printers’ 
Inx of August 16 issue, was interesting 
and instructive. I believe that most of 
your readers agreed on the final results 
of his unscrambling of the several ex- 
amples of poor sentence structure. But 
I think that considerable improvement 
could have been made in the sentence, 
“In England, several hundred years ago, 
the best coats to be had fitted like a bag 
and hung like a rag on a stick,” which, 
you will remember, was Mr. Little’s idea 
of the best construction to be obtained 
from the scrambled line, ‘Coats that 
fitted like a bag and hung like a rag on 
a stick were the best that could be had 
in England several hundred years ago.” 
Mr. Little built his final result ac 
cording to the sentence-building blue- 
print of Professor John Franklin Genung 








CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


TORONTO 
Lumsden Bidd, 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
275 Craig St.-V. 
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Good Reading 
for the Manager of Sales 


“You have had years of experience in the whole- 
sale and retail drug market and possess invaluable 
ideas for a manufacturer. Why don’t you 
connect in an advisory way with two or three 
non-competitive lines and help them get a market 
for their goods?” said my friend, one of the largest 
and most prudent manufacturers in the East. 


‘“*That’s a good idea,” I replied. ‘You mean that 
I might connect with several concerns rather 
than to tie up exclusively with one?” “Exactly, 
and perhaps you could club in with two or three 
other experienced men in other industries and 
offer a highly useful service to different lines 
of merchandise.” 


The above conversation took place about six months 
ago—acting upon it I have brought together four or 
five mature, experienced men, who have made outstand- 
ing success in their own chosen field, and we have all 
agreed to pool our ideas and our interests and to offer 
a merchandising counsel service to a selected number 
of concerns, who have more trouble in selling than 
they can quickly master in the time required to make 
a big success of their present lines. 


We don’t claim that we can sell everything, but we are 
equipped to bring to any manufacturer, large or small, 
the results of years of experience in anything pertain- 
ing to FOODS, DRUGS & PAINTS, HARDWARE 
or MAIL-ORDER LINES. 


Our services are available for only a few concerns and 
on a basis satisfactory to the manufacturer. 


If some of your selling problems are still unsolved, 
write us for an interview. 


We will both learn something and may start something 
that will be helpful—at least it won’t cost anything 
to find out. 

Address, “C,” Box 22, care of P. I. 
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EYE CATCHING 


Stock Outs for house 
organs, mail literature 
and other advertising 
or publication use. 


REDI-CUTS 
Send 4 cents in 
stamps for latest proof 
sheets. 

MONAROH STUDIOS 





$41 Fifth Ave., N.¥. 
i enaneaRER STOR Sa a 
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VISUALIZED == 
WINDOWS 


MODEL WINDOWS OF ANY 
PRODUCT FOR REPRODUC- 
TION BY DEALERS SET 
UP AND PHOTOGRAPHED 
ON THE SPOT OR IN OUR 
STUDIO BY AN EXPERT 
STAFF. 


Booths designed 
up for the ADVERTISING 
EXPOSITION, Nov. 12-17 


SMITH- BOoTH 


WINDOW SERVICE 


124 W. 34th ST. NEW YORK 
Phone—Stuyvesant 5100 


and set 
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as set down in his book, “The Working 
Principles of Rhetoric.” Two princi- 
ples were considered, first, that “to the 
beginning belongs the stress due to the 
outset of attention, the natural initiation 
of the thought.” Second, “to the end 
belongs the stress due to the culmina- 
tion and goal of the assertion, what the 
sentence most truly exists to express,” 

I take no issue with Mr. Little on the 
sentence ending, but it seems to me that 
three better sentences than his final re- 
sult can be made by changes in the be- 
ginning of the sentence. 


Working on his premise that the first 
elements ~* register in the opening are 
the eleme:..s of time and place, you will 
notice that in his sentence he reversed 
this order by writing “In England, 
several hundred years ago,” etc. I 
believe the time element the more impor- 
tant, so we would have “Several hun- 
dred years ago in England, the best coats 
to be had fitted like a bag and hung 
like a rag on a stick.” Surely it is 
more important to tag the period when 
clothes were so made, rather than the 
place. That is relatively unimportant 
except for purposes of creating an at- 
mosphere of credibility by possible veri- 
fication, 

Now again, an even smoother sentence 
structure would be “Several hundred 
years ago, the best coats to be had in 
England fitted like a bag and hung like 
a rag on a stick,” 

These two sentences, built according 
to Professor Genung’s principles, seem 
smoother than that considered by Mr. 
Little to be the ultimate. But I be- 
lieve that there is an even better expres- 
sion in the following: ‘‘The best coats 
to be had several hundred years ago in 
England fitted like a bag and hung like 
a rag on a stick.” 

Can anybody really believe that this 
is not the most direct and smoothest way 
of expressing the thought? The depen- 
dent clauses caused by having the time 
and place elements at the beginning of 
the sentence, as advocated by Mr. Lit- 
tle, are eliminated. The two distinct 
pauses, caused by punctuation after 
each clause, are gone. The sentence is 
smooth-running, without a break. 

In addition, I believe its construction 
is along the lines laid down by Prof. 
Genung. Even if it were not, I be- 
lieve the result is better. And we have 
stressed the one important fact we 
most desired to emphasize, that the best 
coats that were made several hundred 
years ago in England fitted like a bag 
and hung like a rag on a stick. Not a 
few coats, nor most coats, but the best 
coats that could be produc 

“Trees,” 
C. T. Crupeiton, 
Associate Editor. 
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Brown Shoe Company Protects 
“Buster Brown” 


The number of years that some 
trade-marks have been before the Amer- 
ican public is called to mind by the re- 
registration of the trade-mark ‘‘Buster 
Brown Shoes” by the Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis. The company claims 
use of this mark since August 4, 1903. 

“On account of the fact that our 
twenty years have just about expired,” 
P. M. Fahrendorf, advertising manager, 
informs PRINTERS’ Inx, “naturally we 
want to be sure that the Buster Brown 
name is re-registered and cannot be used 
by anyone else.” 


California Dry Goods Concern 
to Advertise Trade-Mark 


Abraham Ferber, president of the 
Southern California ry Goods Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles, informs Parint- 
ERS’ Ink that this company intends to 
conduct an advertising campaign on its 
trade-mark ‘‘Rubidoux,” for which ap- 
plication for registration recently was 
made. ‘“‘Rubidoux”’ will be used to iden- 
tify furnishings for men, women and 
children which are sold by this company. 


Northwestern University Adds 


Advertising Course 

The School of Commerce of North- 
western University, Chicago, has added 
a course in advanced copy writing to 
its curriculum. Arthur T. Lewis, of 
Johnson, Read & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, who teaches the ele- 
mentary course in copy writing, also 
will conduct the new course. 


Nut Wafer Account for Lay 
Agency 


The Margua Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Twills 
nut wafers, has placed its account with 
The Lay Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city. Newspaper 
advertising will be used. 


Vanity Fair Directed by Tracy- 
Parry Company 
The advertising account of the Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, manufacturers of Van- 
ity Fair silk underwear and hosiery, is 
now being directed by the Tracy-Parry 
Company, Inc., advertising agency. 


W. C. Rule Leaves 


“Saturday Night” 
W. Charles _Rule has resigned as 
business manager of Saturday Night, 
Detroit. 
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| Use an S & M Mailing List 


Write for our Mailing List Data 
Sheet and ask us why we use it 
in place of a Catalog. 


SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
247 Summer Street Boston 




















al ee . 
Sales and Advertising Executive 
Available at Once 
Chicago office and headquarters pre- 
ferred. Highest references and cre- 
dentials for tact, diplomacy, initiative 
and loyalty from present and past 
employers. Sones reasons for de- 

siring chang 

Address vA. *” Box 20, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 1770 “Tllinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
** from the Idea to the Mail Sack ’’ 
We Plan, Write and Print Folders 
Novelties in Various Shapes 
Booklets, Letters, Ready to Mail 
PETERS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Sales and Advertising Counsellors 
344 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








REBLE YOUR 


RENEWALS 
Pallen’s Return Cash Or- 
der Device pulls more than 
any other method known. 
Write for sample. Re- 
duced. prices. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Experienced and efficient Sales 
Executive will consider a change 
Jan. lst. Has been connected for 
over ten years with a large indus- 
trial corporation with an efficient 
sales organization of several hun- 
dred traveling salesmen. Has 
worked up in this organization 
from traveling salesman to execu- 
tive by the ability to increase sales 
economically and efficiently. Forty- 
one years of age, and married. 
Salary, $7,500, and bonus. 
Address “D,” Box 23, 
“Printers’ Ink.” 








care of 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Clese Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from New York, Stryker Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


SURELY YOU’VE HEARD OF THE 
LETTERS AND SELLING COPY 
WRITTEN BY THE FOLKS ON 
aos HILL, IN MARION, 











Addressograph Frames ‘“‘B” $14 per M. 
Trays 65c ea. Hand Graphotype $50 
Electric Graphotype $175. Electric F.1 
$100. Steel and oak cabinets, All per 
fect. E. Schroeder, 799 Broadway, New 
York. Phone Stuyvesant 9650. 


HOUSE-ORGAN OR TRADE-PAPER 
SER VICE—Experienced man of national 
reputation in class journal field car 
handle a house-organ or small trade 
journal in spare time. Your opportunit, 
to get expert service at fraction of its 
worth. S. Reid Warren, Lansdowne, Pa 


Cincinnati Trade and 
Industrial News Agency 
Owing to the mammoth coal develop 
ment in Eastern Kentucky, and general 
mineral, industrial and construction de 











ARTIST—Advertising agency will rent 
studios to one or more artists and accept 
payment in work. North light, every 
convenience. Apply Mr. Grady, 20th 
floor, 141 W. 36th St. 


Addressograph Machine and Cabinet, 
with 10,000 stencils, in good condition, 
hardly used. Need space, will sacri- 
fice. Real bargain, Cramer-Tobias Co., 
313 West 37th Street; Fitz Roy 2407. 





velop t of the Southern Appalachian 
Region, of which Cincinnati is the 
“capital” and gateway, we are about to 
establish a trade and industrial news 
agency here, and shall be glad to hear 
from trade and class papers that might 
be interested in such a service. Ap 
palachian Trade Journal, 730 Dixie 
Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 





Best offer takes complete I. C. S. 
lesson papers in courses on Adver- 
tising and Salesmanship. E. 
Macgregor, Winter Hill, Mass. 


AGENCY PARTNER WANTED 
WITH MONEY AND BUSI- 
NESS TO DEVELOP GROW- 
ING AGENCY. BOX 906, P. I. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


Owner of small profitable business paper 
with splendid editorial office and print- 
ing facilities desires to consolidate his 
interests with those of a trade paper 
publisher who is capable of selling the 
advertising and co-operating in the busi- 
ness management of both properties. 
Owner would also consider the sole man- 
agement and financing of a small busi- 
ness paper on a profit-sharing basis 
without the active services of its pub- 
lisher. Address Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 

















Photo-Engraving—Old-established 
concern doing large business wishes 
to make connection with principal 
or principals controlling substantial 
amount of photo-engraving who 
would be interested in saving not 
only sales costs but other benefits. 
Box 890, Printers’ Ink. 














Art salesman to solicit and act as con 
tact for well-known commercial artist 
in New York City. Give experience, 
etc., in first letter. Address Box 897, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Experienced agency man to 
make investment and be executive of 
recognized agency in Middle West. Big 
rospects. Address Box 900, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED LAYOUT MAN—On 
who can make sketches, write copy and 
has engraving house experience. College 
graduate preferred. Box 932, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT IN PRODUCTION DE 
partment of Advertising Agency—Must 
have experience in detail work. Un 
usual opportunity for right man. Box 
924, Printers’ Ink. 


Established, growing advertising agency , 
has opening for young, experienced field 

man to develop new accounts and call 

regularly on manufacturers; Ohio. Write 

experience and particulars in first letter. 

Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO RETOUCHERS WANTED 


who can produce good work on a 
variety of subjects. Ideal working 
conditions. Salary in proportion to 
the quality of work. Send samples, 
which will be returned; state salary 
expected, experience, etc. All com- 
munications in strict confidence. 

ADDA & KUENSTLER STUDIOS 

70 East 45th Street, New York City 
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Advertising Maaco wanted by large 
o ffset-printin: — Must be well 
educated an Moe able to work under pres- 
sure in a very active organization. Age 
about 25. In replying state full par- 
ticulars regarding education, experience, 
ge, salary, etc. Address Box 916, P. I. 


WANTED STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady who has had a desire to ad- 
ince to copy writer. Education must 
he above average. Must be rapid and 
accurate on dictation and transcribing. 
Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 








New Business Department of American 
State Bank of Detroit desires gentleman 
(25-35) with background of culture and 
refinement as its head. Must possess 
salesmanship, tact, organization and 
ability to meet big business men. Initial 
salary $7,000 per year. State education, 
previous vaccomplishment, race, religion. 
Address W. J. Hayes, President. 


A large Public Utility corporation 
wants young man with experience as 
advertising writer; One who can design 
and write. snappy illustrated leaflets, 
folders, window cards, etc., and matter 
to be sent to customers. State age, ex 

perience and. salary expected. Good, per- 
manent position and fine chance for 
advancement. Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


A fellow who is particularly good at 
snappy layouts and lettering. He doesn’t 
have to be much of a hand at figure 
work, but of course that will help to 
get him a bigger salary. Send samples. 
which will be returned. Address Box 
922, Printers’ Ink. 
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SPECIALIST direct-mail and trade- 
paper advertising. Experienced in print- 
ing, production and office management. 
Twenty-eight; married. Box 914, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 





Advertising Woman—Exp., copy, layout, 
sales letters, house-organ; college trained; 
sound business judgment and sales in- 
stinct; could manage small department. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 
Young lady, good education and 
business experience, wishes _be- 
ginner’s position with advertising 
agency in N. Y.C. Box 927, P. I 


YOUNG WOMAN, good business ex- 
ecutive ability, proofreader, follow 
up orders, collections, manage office, 
wishes to make good connection, Ad- 
dress Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—Services available to 
manufacturer or agency or as advertising 
manager. Wide experience. Eight years 
with New York agencies handling big 
accounts. Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 














Young man, two years’ publishing ex- 
perience, seeks opportunity in publisher’s 
office. Writes well, understands mechan- 
ics of magazine production. SALARY 
MODEST. Box 905, Printers’ Ink, 


Artist—Young lady, experienced, wash, 
pen and ink, layouts, fashions, creative 
ideas, seeks position with reliable con- 
cern. Knowledge of stenography, typing. 
Executive ability. Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER—Adver- 
tising agency experience, capable to 
full charge. Recommended by 











SOMEWHERE there’s a young fellow, 
not over 31, able to write compelling 
copy for accounts ranging from shops 
to department stores and banks, who 
seeks opportunity to work WITH a 
live, progressive agency of young men. 
As addition to staff, nominal salary. 
Sell yourself first letter, age, ex- 
perience, salary, and _ enclose photo. 
THOMAS D. MAYS ADV. AGENCY, 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Account Executive 


A fellow of personality who can 
handle a client, as well as a pen. 
And withal, he must be a good, 
sound merchandiser. A big order 
—but how happy and well paid will 
be the man who can fill it! Ad- 
dress Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 





prominent N. Y. C. advertising agencies. 
Moderate salary acceptable. Box 912, P. I. 


ARTIST—Young man, age 19, with 
newspaper experience, wants per- 
manent connection with a future 
in New York City. Box 904, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Young woman with thorough training in 
publication work desires to connect with 
organization where experience and abil- 
ity to assume responsibility will be to 
greatest mutual advantage. Box 913, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Successful woman editor, executive, 
experienced copy writer; unlimited 
enthusiasm, tested initiative; one 
who makes her desk financially profit- 
able to employer, will consider change 
for the e of broadening field. 
Box 902, Printers’ Ink, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Copy, Writer—Young woman with seven 
years’ advertising experience desires posi- 
‘ion as assistané to advertising manager. 
Understands type, cuts and layouts, also 
has stenography. Would consider a place 

: secretary to manager of a_ high-class 

\vertising establishment. References. 

Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 











“SALES EXECUTIVE 


Educated in law. Twenty years’ success- 
ful selling experience, including twelve 
years as agency manager, sales promo- 
tion and sales and advertising manager. 
Well acquainted with automotive trade 
and farm conditions. Available soon for 
executive connection in any line. Box 
920, Printers’ Ink. 
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SPACE BUYER with small agency 
handling national accounts wishes 
to become associated with larger 
agency. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


SHOW CARD SERVICE—Expert card 
writer wants to connect with Advertising 
Agency that will create this department 
with a view of giving a more complete 
service. Has own equipment, including 
airbrush. Box 911, Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY WANTED 
Sales executive, thorough knowledge of 
Philadelphia and adjacent territory, Phila- 
delphia office, will consider exclusive 
representation for reliable manufacturer. 
L. A. Kirk, 731 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


—he wants 2,700 


Advertising manager for manufacturer 
will consider change to similar position. 
American, 27, university training. Box 
931, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman now in full charge of compiling, 
editing, proofreading, etc., of classified 
dealer’s directory of 90,000 names, seeks 
position with publisher or other business 
firm, where experience, conscientious ef- 
fort, executive ability and business-build- 
ing qualifications count. Box 908, P. I. 


PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
New York office established 1915. Ex- 
ceptional PERSONAL attention avail- 
able. Extended acquaintance among 
Eastern advertising agencies and adver- 
tisers. Will consider two additional pub- 
lications. Commission arrangement. Box 
893, Printers’ Ink. 


Production Manager—Man with 16 years’ 
merchandising experience with advertis- 
ing agencies and advertisers, who under- 
stands printing thoroughly and has had 
sales experience. Would like to connect 
with some advertiser or agency, where 
his experience can be put to good use. 
Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertising Manager, expe- 
rienced in city of 100,000, wants connec- 
tion with newspaper in larger field. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the department and can show a 
record of successful operation. Address 
Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long ex- 
perience; reliable, successful worker; 
wide acquaintance advertisers generally 
and agencies New York and Eastern 
territory, available for established pub- 
lisher. Good man for out-of-town house 
desiring Eastern representation. Best 
references. Box 923, Printers’ I 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
Capable executive having multitude of 
experience, particularly with drug and 
toilet goods trade, accustomed to handling 
large force of men and big advertising 
campaigns. Keen on using modern 
methods of merchandising. Only inter- 
ested in a proposition of merit that can 
offer a future based on business built up. 
References gladly furnished. Box 895, 
Printers’ Ink, 


AVAILABLE 
SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
WITH VISION 
One who has real selling instincts and 
proven ability to accomplish results 
thoroughly and economically. Experi- 
enced in the creation and development 
of a sales organization and practical 
advertising, general campaigns, market 
analysis, dealer follow-ups and dealer co- 
operation. Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 




















FACT - DIGGING 


Sales research man. Experience 
backed by years of sales, adver- 
tising and Fp ge training. 
New York City or the field. Box 
918, Printers’ Ink. 




















VALUABLE ALL-ROUND MAN 
Creative specialist, four years’ agency 
and publishing experience, thoroughly 
capable on layouts, copy and art. Knows 
reproduction and printing. Wishes to 
connect with small agency at moderate 
salary and grow with firm. Box 926, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Ready in Chicago 


Young man, at present advertising man- 
oper for national soft drink company, 

. U. education, desires position as 
agency copy ‘and contact man or adver- 
tising manager. 5 years’ valuable expe- 
rience, house-organ editor, real executive 
ability. Box 898, P. I., Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


Available immediately ; four years’ 
publishing experience ; college grad- 
uate; salary demands moderate. 
New York, Cleveland or Chicago. 
Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 














HARD -WORKING THINKER 


with 5 years’ publishing experience, do- 
ing almost every kind of office work, 
seeks position offering opportunity for 
growth; contact with editors and adver- 
tising men has developed a desire to 
specialize in advertising, knows me- 
chanics of printing, has feeling for 
words, and leaning toward copy writing; 
Christian, 25. Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 








EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING WOMAN 
AVAILABLE NOW 

Recently in charge of direct-by-mail 
advertising of important New York 
rome Fsonsger fash 4 

riter of fashions and good y. 
Author; ideas; executive ability. 
Capable and steady worker. 

esires connection with specialty 
house, department store or advertis- 
ing agency. 

Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 
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REATIVE IMAGINA- 
TION is rare; applied to 
practical ends is unique. 
Our client (12,294) possesses 
this fertility—creates advertising 
plans, copy and layouts; pens pro- 
ductive publicity; writes maga- 


zine classies. Whatever she evolves 
has distinction. Is your appeal to 
women? She knows all avenues to 
feminine desire. Buffalo or Cleve- 
land would be attractive, not essen- 
tial. Add to your staff a Star. 


‘FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 





EXECUTIVE—AGRICULTURAL 
Knows agricultural marketing. Expe- 
rience unusually broad, Experienced in 
executive and promotional work; sales— 
retail, traveling, mail order; publicity 
methods — catalogues, circulars, adver- 
tisements, magazine articles, correspon- 
dence systems. University graduate. 
Three years’ agricultural college teaching, 
research, extension lecturing. Aggres- 
sive, consistent, dignified, loyal worker. 
Young but judgment seasoned. English 
descent. References. Desires permanent 
connection with unlimited future. Pro- 
gressive advertising agency or firm serv- 
ing farm market. Box 892, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 


Seems to me 


I'm best fitted to promote sales for 
a manufacturer, but possibly an 
agency with the right idea could 
make me change my mind. I’ve 
had all-around experience in a 
small agency; copy writing and 
layouts for catalogs, circulars, 
house-organs, newspaper and mag- 
azine advertisements. Write Box 
917, Printers’ Ink, for particulars. 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
s received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book with all 
inside margins fully visible. 











Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
ibility. Covered with Interlaken Book 
Cloth; lettered ‘in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ Inx, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1923. 


State or New York, 
County or New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared. John Irying. Romer, 
who, having ; ‘@evording 
to law, deposes and’ says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Inx and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink Publish- 
ing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, R. W. 
Palmer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, David Marcus, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; K. N. Romer, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 
185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; RB. B 
Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 

2. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 


JoHN IrvING Romer, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1923. 
Grorcp Morz. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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Dr. N.C. Bulckley the well 


known eye specialist says ~ 

e eye is never at rest except 
during sleep and in looking at 
objects 20 feet or more away” 


The above being true explains 
why 
———EE 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTI SING 


La 
Is so Easy to take in at a 


a ‘ 


























- CHICAGO bs NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis and Broadway and 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th Street 


Branches in 49 Principal Cities 
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In proportion to these 
circulation figures, 
Chicago Tribune ad- 


vertising rates are low 


Government Statements 


Daily Sunday 


Sept.30,1922 517,184 790,552 
Sept.30,1923 567,628 877,467 


Gain— 50,444 86,915 





How many publications are you using 
that’ have a smaller total print than the 
GAIN of The Chicago Tribune in net 
paid circulation? Buy domination in 
The Chicago Territory with adequate, 


consistent copy in 


The Chicags Tribune 


WITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER ([ 





